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Extraordinary Seventh Coi^;ress 
of the R.C.P.(B0 

March 6-8, 1918 

Political Report 

of the Central Committee 

March 7 

A political report might consist of an enumeration of 
measures taken by the Central Committee; but the essential 
thing at the present moment is not a report of this kind, but 
a review of our revolution as a whole; that is the only Uiing 
that can provide a truly Marxist substantiation of all our 
decisions. We must examine the whole preceding course of 
development of the revolution and ascertain why the course 
of its further development has changed. There have been 
turning-points in our revolution that will have enormous 
significance for the world revolution. One such turning-point 
was the October Revolution, 

The first successes of the February Revolution* were due to 
the fact that the proletariat was followed, not only by the 
masses of the rural population, but also by the bourgeoisie. 
Hence the easy victory over tsarism, something we had 
failed to achieve in 1905. The spontaneous formation of 
Soviets of Workers’ Deputies in the February Revolution was 
a repetition of the experience of 1905— we had to proclaim 
the principle of Soviet power. The masses learned the tasks 
of the revolution from their own experience of the struggle. 
The events of April 20-21** were a peculiar combination of 

* The bourgeou-democratic revolution of February 27, 1917 over- 
threw tsarism and established dual power in the counter: the bour^ois 
Provisional Government and the ^viets of Workers* and Solders’ 
Drauties. — Ed. 

** On April 20-21, 1917, the workers and soldiers of Petrograd 
staged a demonstration in protest against the continuation of the impe- 
rialist war by the Provisional Government. As a result of the demon- 
stration Mityukov, the Constitutional-Democrats* leader, was withdrawn 
from die government and a coalition government was formed in which 
Menshevib and Socialist-Revolutionaries took part— £d. 
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demonstrations and of something in the nature of armed up- 
rising. This was enough to cause the fall of the bourgeois 
government. Then began the long period of the collaboration 
policy, which stemmed from the very nature of the petty- 
bourgeois government that had come to power. The July 
events**" could not then establish the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat — the masses were still not prepared for it. That was 
why not one of the responsible organisations called upon 
them to establish it. But as a reconnoitring operation in the 
enemy*s camp, the July events were of enormous significance. 
The Kornilov revolt**"* and the subsequent events served as 
practical lessons and made possible the October victory. The 
mistake committed by those who even in October wished to 
divide power**”*"* was their failure to connect the October 
victory with the July days, with the offensive, with the 
Kornilov revolt, etc., etc., events which caused the millions 
of the common people to realise that Soviet power had 
become inevitable. Then followed our triumphal march 

* Lenin refers here to the demonstration in Petrograd of July 3-4 
(16-17), 1917. Spontaneous demonstrations against the Provisional Gov- 
ernment began on July 3. At that time the Bolshevik Party was against 
armed action because it considered that the revolutionary crisis had 
not yet matured. But seeing that the demonstration had started, the 
Bolsheviks decided to take part in it in order to ensure it was properly 
organised and peaceful. Over 500,000 people participated in the demon- 
stration of July 4, which was conducted under the main slogan of the 
Bolsheviks, “All Power to the Soviets!” 

With the knowledge and consent of the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary Central Executive Committee detachments of officers were 
sent out against the workers and soldiers. The demonstration was put 
down and mass arrests, searches and pogroms began. 

After the July days the counter-revolutionary Provisional Govern- 
ment took over complete control of the country. — Ed, 

** A counter-revolutionary conspiracy organised in August 1917 by 
the Russian bourgeoisie and landowners and led by the tsarist general 
Kornilov. On August 25 Kornilov withdrew troops from the front and 
sent them against Petrograd. In response to a Bolshevik appeal the 
masses rose against Kornilov and the revolt was quickly crushed.— Ed. 
*** Lenin refers here to the defeatist position taken up by L. B. Ka- 
menev, G. Y. Zinoviev, A. I. Rykov and certain other members of the 
Party Central Committee and Ac Soviet Government, who after the 
October Socialist Revolution supported the Socialist-Revolutionary and 
Menshevik demands for the setting-up of a “homogeneous socialist 
government” (i.c., a government with Menshevik and S.R. participa- 
tion).— Ed. 
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throughout Russia, accompanied by a universal desire for 
peace. We know that we cannot achieve peace by a uni- 
lateral withdrawal from the war. We pointed to this as 
far back as the April Conference.*^ In the period from 
April to October, the soldiers clearly realised that the 
policy of collaboration was prolonging the war and was 
leading to the savage, senseless attempts of the imperialists 
to start an offensive and to get still more entangled in a war 
that would last for years. That was the reason why it was 
necessary at all costs to adopt an active policy of peace as 
quickly as possible, why it was necessary for the Soviets to 
take power into their own hands, and abolish landed pro- 
prietorship. You know that the latter was upheld not only by 
Kerensky but also by Avksentyev, who even went so far as 
to order the arrest of the members of the Land Committees. 
The policy we adopted, the slogan of “Power to the Soviets”, 
which we instilled into the minds of the majority of the 
people, enabled us, in October, to achieve victory very easily 
in St. Petersburg, and transformed the last months of the 
Russian revolution into one continuous triumphal march. 

Civil war became a fact. The transformation of the im- 
perialist war into civil war, which we had predicted at the 
beginning of the revolution, and even at the beginning of 
the war, and which considerable sections of socialist circles 
treated sceptically and even with ridicule, actually took place 
on October 25, 1917, in one of the largest and most back- 
ward of the belligerent countries. In this civil war the over- 
whelming majority of the population proved to be on our 
side, and that is why victory was achieved with such extra- 
ordinary ease. 

The troops who abandoned the front carried with them 
wherever they went the maximum of revolutionary deter- 
mination to put an end to collaboration; and the collabora- 
tionist elements, the whiteguards and the landowners’ sons 
found themselves without support among the population. The 

* The April (Seventh) All- Russia Conference of the R.S.D,LP.(B.), 
held in Petrograd on April 24-29 (May 7-12), 1917, was the first legal 
Bolshevik conference which ranked as a Party Congress. It defined the 
Party’s line on all basic questions of the revolution and set up as the 
Party’s main goal the campaign for the development of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution into a socialist revolution.— 
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war against them gradually turned into a victorious triumph- 
al march of the revolution as the masses of the people and 
the militaiy units that were sent against us came over to 
the side oi the Bolsheviks. We saw this in Petrograd, on 
the Gatchina front, where the Cossacks, whom Kerensky and 
Krasnov tried to lead against the Red capital, wavered; we 
saw this later in Moscow, in Orenburg and in the Ukraine. 
A wave of civil war swept over the whole of Russia, and 
everywhere we achieved victory with extraordinary ease 
precisely because the fruit had ripened, because the masses 
had already gone through the experience of collaboration 
with the bourgeoisie. Our slogan “All Power to the Soviets’*, 
which the masses had tested in practice by long historical 
experience, had become part of their flesh and blood. 

That is why the Russian revolution was a continuous 
triumphal march in the first months after October 25, 1917. 
As a result of this the difficulties which the socialist revo- 
lution immediately encountered, and could not but encounter, 
were forgotten, were pushed into the background. One of the 
fundamental differences between bourgeois revolution and 
socialist revolution is that for the bourgeois revolution, which 
arises out of feudalism, the new economic organisations are 
gradually created in the womb of the old order, gradually 
changing all the aspects of feudal society. The bourgeois 
revolution faced only one task— to sweep away, to cast aside, 
to destroy all the fetters of the preceding social order. By 
fulfilling this task every bourgeois revolution fulfils all that 
is required of it; it accelerates the growth of capitalism. 

The socialist revolution is in an altogether different posi- 
tion. The more backward the country which, owing to the. 
zigzags of history, has proved to be the one to start the 
socialist revolution, the more difficult is it for that country 
to pass from the old capitalist relations to socialist relations. 
New incredibly difficult tasks, organisational tasks, are added 
to the tasks of destruction. Had not the popular creative 
spirit of the Russian revolution, which had gone through the 
great experience of the year 1905, given rise to the Soviets 
as early as February 1917, they could not under any circum- 
stances have assumed power in October, because success 
depended entirely upon the existence of available organi- 
sational forms of a movement embracing millions. The 
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Soviets were the available form, and that is why in the 
political sphere the future held out to us those brilliant suc- 
cesses, the continuous triumphal mardi, that we had; for the 
new form of political power was already available, and all we 
had to do was to pass a few decrees, and transform the power 
of the Soviets from the embryonic state in which it existed in 
the first months of the revolution into the legally recognised 
form which had become established in the Russian state — 
i.e., into the Russian Soviet Republic. The Republic was born 
at one stroke; it was bom so easily because in February 1917 
the masses had created the Soviets even before any party 
had managed to proclaim this slogan. It was the great crea- 
tive spirit of the people, which had passed through the bitter 
experience of 1905 and had been made wise by it, that gave 
rise to this form of proletarian power. The task of achieving 
victory over the internal enemy was an extremely easy one. 
The task of creating the political power was an extremely 
easy one because the masses had created the skeleton, the 
basis of this power. The Republic of Soviets was bom at one 
stroke. But two exceedingly difficult problems still remained, 
the solution of which could not possibly be the triumphal 
march we experienced in the first months of our revolution 
— we did not doubt, we could not doubt, that the socialist 
revolution would be later confronted with enormously dif- 
ficult tasks. 

First, there was the problem of internal organisation, 
which confronts every socialist revolution. The difference 
between a socialist revolution and a bourgeois revolution 
is that in the latter case there are ready-made forms of 
capitalist relationships; Soviet power— the proletarian power 
—does not inherit such ready-made relationships, if we leave 
out of account the most developed forms of capitalism, which, 
strictly speaking, extended to but a small top layer of indus- 
try and hardly toudied agriculture. The organisation of ac- 
counting, the control of large enterprises, the transformation 
of the whole of the state economic mechanism into a single 
huge machine, into ah economic organism that will work in 
su^ a way as to enable himdreds of millions of people to be 
guided by a single plan— such was the enormous organisa- 
tional problem that rested on our shoulders. Under the 
present conditions of labour this problem could not possibly 
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be solved by the “hurrah” methods by which we were able 
to solve the problems of the Civil War. The very nature of 
the task prevented a solution by these methods. We achieved 
easy victories over the Kaledin revolt and created the Soviet 
Republic in face of a resistance that was not even worth 
serious consideration; the course of events was predetermined 
by the whole of the preceding objective development, so that 
all we had to do was say the last word and change the sign- 
board, i.e., take down the sign “The Soviet exists as a trade 
union organisation”, and put up instead the sign “The Soviet 
is the sole form of state power”; the situation, however, was 
altogether different in regard to organisational problems. In 
this field we encountered enormous difficulties. It immedi- 
ately became clear to everyone who cared to ponder over the 
tasks of our revolution that only by the hard and long path 
of self-discipline would it be possible to overcome the disin- 
tegration that the war had caused in capitalist society, that 
only by extraordinarily hard, long and persistent effort could 
we cope with this disintegration and defeat those elements 
aggravating it, elements which regarded the revolution as a 
means of discarding old fetters and getting as much out of 
it for themselves as they possibly could. The emergence of 
a large number of such elements was inevitable in a small- 
peasant country at a time of incredible economic chaos, and 
the fight against these elements that is ahead of us, that we 
have only just started, will be a hundred times more difficult, 
it will be a fight which promises no spectacular opportunities. 
We are only in the first stage of this fight. Severe trials await 
us. The objective situation precludes any idea of limiting 
ourselves to a triumphal march with flying banners such as 
we had in fighting against Kaledin. Anyone who attempted 
to apply these methods of struggle to the organisational tasks 
that confront the revolution would only prove his bankruptcy 
as a politician, as a socialist, as an active worker in the 
socialist revolution. 

The same thing awaited some of our young comrades who 
were carried away by the initial triumphal march of the 
revolution, when it came up against the second enormous 
difficulty — the international question. The reason we 
achieved such an easy victory over Kerensky’s gangs, the 
reason wc so easily set up our government and without the 
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slightest difficulty passed decrees on the socialisation of the 
land and on workers’ control, the reason we achieved all this 
so easily was a fortunate combination of circumstances that 
protected us for a short time from international imperialism. 
International imperialism, with the entire might of its capital, 
with its highly organised war machine, which is a real force, 
a real stronghold of international capital, could not, under 
any circumstances, under any conditions, live side by side 
with the Soviet Republic, both because of its objective posi- 
tion and because of the economic interests of the capitalist 
class embodied in it, because of commercial connections, of 
international financial relations. In this sphere a conflict is 
inevitable. This is the greatest difficulty of the Russian 
revolution, its greatest historical problem — the need to solve 
international problems, the need to evoke a world revolu- 
tion, to effect the transition from our strictly national revolu- 
tion to the world revolution. This problem confronts us in all 
its incredible difficulty. I repeat, very many of our young 
friends who regard themselves as Lefts have begun to forget 
the most important thing: why in the course of the weeks and 
months of the enormous triumph after October we were able 
so easily to pass from victory to victory. And yet this was due 
only to a special combination of international circumstances 
that temporarily shielded us from imperialism. Imperialism 
had other things to bother about besides us. And it seemed 
to us that we, too, had other things to bother about besides 
imperialism. Individual imperialists had no time to bother 
with us, solely because the whole of the great social, political 
and military might of modern world imperialism was split by 
internecine war into two groups. The imperialist plunderers 
involved in this struggle had gone to such incredible lengths, 
were locked in mortal combat to such a degree, that neither 
of the groups was able to concentrate any effective forces 
against the Russian revolution. These were the circumstances 
in which we found ourselves in October. It is paradoxical but 
true that our revolution broke out at so fortunate a moment, 
when unprecedented disasters involving the destruction of 
millions of human beings had overtaken most of the impe- 
rialist countries, when the unprecedented calamities attend- 
ing the war had exhausted the nations, when in the fourth 
year of the war the belligerent countries had reached an 
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incredible suffering. In hundreds of resolutions, even in the 
first period of the Russian revolution, the soldiers have said 
ouite frankly: “We are drowning in blood, we cannot go on 
^hting.’* * One could have delayed the end of the war artifi- 
ciadly, one could have committed the frauds Kerensky com- 
mitted, one could have postponed the end for a few weeks, 
but objective reality broke its own road. This is the sick part 
of the Russian state organism which can no longer bear the 
burden of the war. The quicker we demobilise the army, the 
sooner it will become absorbed by those parts that are not so 
sick and the sooner will the country be prepared for new 
severe trials. That is what we felt when we imanimously, 
without the slightest protest, adopted the decision— which was 
absurd from the point of view of foreign events— to demo- 
bilise the army. It was the proper step to take. We said that 
it was a frivolous illusion to believe that we could hold the 
army. The sooner we demobilised the army, the sooner would 
the social organism as a whole recover. That is why the 
revolutionary phrase, “The Germans cannot attack”, from 
which the other phrase (“We can declare the state of war 
terminated. Neither war nor the signing of peace.”) derived, 
was such a profound mistake, such a bitter overestimation of 
events. But suppose the Germans do attack? “No, they cannot 
attack.” But have you the right to risk the world revolution? 
What about the concrete question of whether you may not 
prove to be accomplices of German imperialism when that 
moment comes? But we, who since October 1917 have all 
become dcfencists, who have recognised the principle of 
defence of the fatherland, we all know that we have broken 
with imperialism, not merely in word but in deed; we have 
destroyed the secret treaties,*** vanquished the bourgeoisie in 
our own country and proposed an open and honest peace so 
that all the nations may see what our intentions really are. 
How could people who seriously uphold the position of 
defending the Soviet Republic agree to this gamble, which 
has already produced results? And this is a fact, because the 


* The reference is to the publication by the Soviet Government of 

the secret diplomatic papers and secret treaties between the tsarist 
government (and later the bourgeois Provisional Government) of Rus- 
sia and the governments of Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Austria- 

Hungary and other imperialist powers.— 
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severe crisis which our Party is now experiencing, owing to 
the formation of a “Left** opposition within it, is one of the 
gravest crises the Russian revolution has experienced. 

This crisis will be overcome. Under no circumstances will 
it break the neck of our Party, or of our revolution, although 
at the present moment it has come very near to doing so, 
there was a possibility of it. The guarantee that we shall not 
break our neck on this question is this: instead of applying 
the old method of settling factional differences, the old 
method of issuing an enormous quantity of literature, of hav- 
ing many discussions and plenty of splits, instead of this old 
method, events have provided our people with a new method 
of learning things. This method is to put everything to the 
test of facts, events, the lessons of world history. You said 
that the Germans could not attack. The logic of your tactics 
was that we could declare the state of war to be terminated. 
History has taught you a lesson, it has shattered this illusion. 
Yes, the German revolution is growing, but not in the way we 
should like it, not as fast as Russian intellectuals would have 
it, not at the rate our history developed in October — when we 
entered any town we liked, proclaimed Soviet power, and 
within a few days nine-tenths of the workers came over to our 
side. The German revolution has the misfortune of not mov- 
ing so fast. What do you think? Must we reckon with the 
revolution, or must the revolution reckon with us? You 
wanted the revolution to reckon with you. But history has 
taught you a lesson. It is a lesson, because it is the absolute 
truth that without a German revolution we are doomed — 
perhaps not in Petrograd, not in Moscow, but in Vladivostok, 
in more remote places to which perhaps we shall have to 
retreat, and the distance to which is perhaps greater than 
the distance from Petrograd to Moscow. At all events, \inder 
all conceivable circumstances, if the German revolution does 
not come, we are doomed. Nevertheless, this does not in the 
least shake our conviction that we must be able to bear the 
most difficult position without blustering. 

The revolution will not come as quickly as we expected. 
History has proved this, and we must be able to take this 
as a fact, to reckon with the fact that the world socialist 
revolution cannot begin so easily in the advanced countries 
as the revolution began in Russia — in the land of Nicholas 
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and Rasputin, the land in which an enormous part of the 
population was absolutely indifferent as to what peoples were 
living in the outlying regions, or what was happening there. 
In such a country it was quite easy to start a revolution, as 
easy as lifting a feather. 

But to start without preparation a revolution in a country 
in which capitalism is developed and has given democratic 
culture and organisation to everybody, down to the last 
man— to do so would be wrong, absurd. There we are only 
just approaching the painful period of the beginning of 
socialist revolutions. This is a fact. We do not know, no one 
knows, perhaps — it is quite possible — it will triumph within 
a few weeks, even within a few days, but we cannot stake 
everything on that. We must be prepared for extraordinary 
difficulties, for extraordinarily severe defeats, which are 
inevitable because the revolution in Europe has not yet 
begun, although it may begin tomorrow; and when it does 
begin, then, of course, we shall not be tortured by doubts, 
there will be no question about a revolutionary war, but just 
one continuous triumphal march. That is to come, it will 
inevitably be so, but it is not so yet. This is the simple fact 
that history has taught us, with which it has hit us very pain- 
fully — and it is said a man who has been thrashed is worth 
two who haven’t. That is why I think that now history has 
given us a very painful thrashing, because of our hope that 
the Germans could not attack and that we could get every- 
thing by shouting “hurrah!”, this lesson, with the help of our 
Soviet organisations, will be very quickly brought home to 
the masses all over Soviet Russia. They are all up and doing, 
gathering, preparing for the Congress, passing resolutions, 
thinking over what has happened. What is taking place at 
the present time does not resemble the old pre-revolutionary 
controversies, which remained within narrow Party circles; 
now all decisions are submitted for discussion to the masses, 
who demand that they be tested by experience, by deeds, who 
never allow themselves to be carried away by frivolous 
speeches, and never allow themselves to be diverted from 
the path prescribed by the objective progress of events. Of 
course, an intellectual, or a Left Bolshevik, can try to talk 
his way out of difficulties. He can try to talk his way out of 
such facts as the absence of an army and the failure of the 
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revolution to begin in Germany. The millions-strong masses— 
and politics begin where millions of men and women are; 
where there are not thousands, but millions, that is where 
serious politics begin — the masses know what the army is 
like, they have seen soldiers returning from the front. They 
know— that is, if you take, not individual persons, but real 
masses— that we cannot fight, that every man at the front has 
endured everything imaginable. The masses have realised 
the truth that if we have no army, and a predator is lying 
beside us, we shall have to sign a most harsh, humiliating 
peace treaty. That is inevitable until the birth of the revolu- 
tion, until you cure your army, until you allow the men to 
return home. Until then the patient will not recover. And we 
shall not be able to cope with the German predator by 
shouting “hurrah!”; we shall not be able to throw him off as 
easily as we threw off Kerensky and Kornilov. This is the 
lesson the masses have learned without the excuses that 
certain of those who desire to evade bitter reality have tried 
to present them with. 

At first a continuous triumphal march in October and 
November— then, suddenly, in the space of a few weeks, the 
Russian revolution is defeated by the German predator; the 
Russian revolution is prepared to accept the terms of a 
predatory treaty. Yes, the turns taken by history arc very 
painful. All such turns affect us painfully. When, in 1907, 
we signed the incredibly shameful internal treaty with 
Stolypin, when we were compelled to pass through the pigsty 
of the Stolypin Duma* ** ^ and assumed obligations by signing 
scraps of monarchist paper,’^’*’ we experienced what we are 
experiencing now but on a smaller scale. At that time, people 
who were among the finest in the van^ard of the revolu- 
tion said (and they too had not the slightest doubt that they 
were right), “We are proud revolutionaries, we believe in 

* TAtf Duma — the representative body which the tsarist government 
was forced to convene as a result of the 1905 revolution. Although 
formally a legislative body, the Duma had no real power. Elections to 
it were not direct, equal or universal. — Ed, 

** This refers to the signed oath of loyalty to the tsar obligatory for 
deputies of the Third Duma. Since refusal to take this oath meant los- 
ing their platform in the Duma that was vital for mobilising the prole- 
tariat for revolutionary struggle, the Social-Democrat deputies signed 
the oath along with the rest of the Duma members. — Ed* 
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the Russian revolution, we will never enter legal Stolypin 
institutions.” Yes, you will, we said. The life of the masses, 
history, are stronger than your protestations. If you won’t 
go, we said, history will compel you to. These were very Left 
people and after the first turn in history nothing remained of 
them as a group but smoke. Just as we proved able to remain 
revolutionaries, proved able to work under terrible conditions 
and emerge from them, so shall we emerge now because it 
is not our whim, it is objective inevitability that has arisen in 
an utterly ruined country, because in spite of our desires the 
European revolution dared to be late, and in spite of our 
desires German imperialism dared to attack. 

Here one must know how to retreat. We cannot hide the 
incredibly bitter, deplorable reality from ourselves with 
empty phrases; we must say: God grant that we retreat in 
what is half-way good order. We cannot retreat in good 
order, but God grant that our retreat is half-way good order, 
that we gain a little time in which the sick part of our organ- 
ism can be absorbed at least to some extent. On the whole the 
organism is sound, it will overcome its sickness. But you 
cannot expect it to overcome it all at once, instantaneously; 
you cannot stop an army in flight. When I said to one of our 
young friends, a would-be Left, “Comrade, go to the front, 
see what is going on in the army”, he took offence at this 
proposal. He said, “They want to banish us so as to prevent 
our agitating here for the great principles of a revolutionary 
war.” In making this proposal I really had no intention 
whatever of banishing factional enemies; I merely suggested 
that they go and see for themselves that the army had begun 
to run away in an unprecedented manner. We knew that even 
before this, even before this we could not close our eyes to 
the fact that the disintegration of the army had gone on to 
such an unheard-of extent that our guns were being sold to 
the Germans for a song. We knew this, just as we know that 
the army cannot be held back, and the argument that the 
Germans would not attack was a great gamble. If the 
European revolution is late in coming, gravest defeats await 
us because we have no army, because we lack organisation, 
because, at the moment, these are two problems we cannot 
solve. If you are unable to adapt yourself, if you are not in- 
clined to crawl on your belly in the mud, you are not a 
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revolutionary but a chatterbox; and I propose this, not 
because I like it, but because we have no other road, because 
history has not been kind enough to bring the revolution to 
maturity everywhere simultaneously. 

The way things are turning out is that the civil war has 
begun as an attempt at a clash with imperialism, and this has 
shown that imperialism is rotten to the core, and that pro- 
letarian elements are rising in every army. Yes, we shall see 
the world revolution, but for the time being it is a very 
good fairy-tale, a very beautiful fairy-tale— I quite under- 
stand children liking beautiful fairy-tales. But I ask, is it 
proper for a serious revolutionary to believe in fairy-tales? 
There is an element of reality in every fairy-tale. If you told 
children fairy-tales in which the cock and the cat did not 
converse in human language they would not be interested. In 
the same way, if you tell the people that civil war will break 
out in Germany and also guarantee that instead of a clash 
with imperialism we shall have a field revolution on a world- 
wide scale,*^ the people will say you arc deceiving them. In 
doing this you will be overcoming the difficulties with which 
history has confronted us only in your own minds, by your 
own wishes. It will be a good thing if the German proletariat 
is able to take action. But have you measured it, have you 
discovered an instrument that will show that the German 
revolution will break out on such-and-such a day? No, you 
do not know that, and neither do we. You are staking every- 
thing on this card. If the revolution breaks out, everything is 
saved. Of course! But if it does not turn out as we desire, if 
it does not achieve victory tomorrow — what then? Then the 
masses will say to you, you acted like gamblers— you staked 
everything on a fortunate turn of events that did not take 
place, you proved unfitted for the situation that actually arose 
instead of the world revolution, which will inevitably come, 
but which has not yet reached maturity. 


The term 'Afield revolution on a world-wide scale** was used by 
V. V. Obolensky (N. Osinsky), which he explained thus: ‘‘Rcvolutionaiy 
war, as a field civil war, cannot resemble in character the regular mili- 
tary actions of national armies when they arc carrying out strategic 

operations Military action assumes the character oi guerrilla warfare 

(analogous to barricade fighting) and is mixed with class agitation.”— 
Ed. 
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A period has set in of severe defeats, inflicted by im- 
perialism, which is armed to the teeth, upon a country which 
has demobilised its army, which had to demobilise. What I 
predicted has come to pass; instead of the Brest peace we 
have a much more humiliating peace, and the blame for this 
rests upon those who refused to accept the former peace. We 
knew that through the fault of the army we were concluding 
peace with imperialism. We sat at the table beside Hoffmann 
and not Lieblmecht — and in doing so we assisted the German 
revolution. But now you are assisting German imperialism, 
because you have surrendered wealth valued at millions in 
guns and shells; and anybody who had seen the state — 
the incredible state — of the army could have predicted this. 
Everyone of integrity who came from the front said that had 
the Germans made the slightest attack we should have 
perished inevitably and absolutely. We should have fallen 
prey to the enemy within a few days. 

Having been taught this lesson, we shall overcome our 
split, our crisis, however severe the disease may be, because 
an immeasurably more reliable ally will come to our assis- 
tance — the world revolution. When the ratification of this 
Peace of Tilsit,’^ this unbelievable peace, more humiliating 
and predatory than the Brest peace, is spoken of, I say: 
certainly, yes. We must do this because we look at things 
from the point of view of the masses. Any attempt to apply 
the tactics applied internally in one country between October 
and November-— the triumphant period of the revolution— to 
apply them with the aid of our imagination to the progress 
of events in the world revolution, is doomed to failure. When 
it is said that the respite is a fantasy, when a newspaper 
called Kommunisf '^'' — from the word “Commune”, I suppose 
— when this paper fills column after column with at- 
tempts to refute the respite theory, I say that I have lived 
through quite a lot of factional conflicts and splits and so I 

* The Peace Treaty of Tilsit signed in July 1807 between France 
and Prussia imposed harsh and humiliating terms on Prussia. She lost 
large territories and had to pay an indemnity of 100 million francs. 
She also pledged to reduce her army to 40,000 men, to provide auxil- 
ia^^ troops on Napoleon’s demand and to cease trade with Britain. 

** Kommunist—di daily newspaper, mouthpiece of “Left Communists” 
published in Petrograd from March 5 to 19, 1918. — Ed. 
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have a great deal of experience; and I must say that it is clear 
to me that this disease will not be cured by the old method 
of factional Party splits because events will cure it more 
quickly. Life is marching forward very quickly. In this 
respect it is magnificent. History is driving its locomotive so 
fast that before the editors of Kommunist bring out their next 
issue the majority of the workers in Petrograd will have 
begun to be disappointed in its ideas, because events are 
proving that the respite is a fact. We are now signing a peace 
treaty, we have a respite, we are taking advantage of it the 
better to defend our fatherland — because had we been at war 
we should have had an army fleeing in panic which would 
have had to be stopped, and which our comrades cannot and 
could not stop, because war is more powerful than sermons, 
more powerful than ten thousand arguments. Since they did 
not understand the objective situation they could not hold 
back the army, and cannot do so. This sick army infected the 
whole organism, and another unparalleled defeat was 
inflicted upon us. German imperialism struck another blow at 
the revolution, a severe blow, because we allowed ourselves to 
face the blows of imperialism without machine-guns. Mean- 
while, we shall take advantage of this breathing-space to 
persuade the people to unite and fight, to say to the Russian 
workers and peasants: “Organise self-discipline, strict 
discipline, otherwise you will have to remain lying under the 
German jackboot as you are lying now, as you will inevitably 
have to lie until the people learn to fight and to create an 
army capable, not of running away, but of bearing untold 
suffering.” It is inevitable, because the German revolution 
has not yet begun, and we cannot guarantee that it will come 
tomorrow. 

That is why the respite theory, which is totally rejected 
in the flood of articles in Kommunist, is advanced by reality. 
Everyone can see that the respite is a fact, that everyone is 
taking advantage of it. We believed that we would lose 
Petrograd in a few days when the advancing German troops 
were only a few days' march away, and when our best sailors 
and the Putilov workers,’*" notwithstanding all their great 
enthusiasm, remained alone, when incredible chaos and 


Those employed at the Putilov Works in Petrograd. — i 
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panic broke out, which compelled our troops to flee all the 
way to Gatchina, and when we had cases of positions being 
recaptured that had never been lost— by a telegraph operator, 
arriving at the station, taking his place at the key and wir- 
ing, “No Germans in sight. We have occupied the station.” 
A few hours later I received a telephone communication from 
the Commissariat of Railways informing me, “We have oc- 
cupied the next station. We are approaching Yamburg. No 
Germans in sight. Telegraph operator at his post,” Iliat is 
the kind of thing we had. This is the real history of the eleven 
days’ war.*^ It was described to us by sailors and Putilov 
workers, who ought to be brought to the Congress of Soviets. 
Let them tell the truth. It is a frightfully bitter, disappointing, 
painful and humiliating truth, but it is a hundred times more 
useful, it can be understood by the Russian people. 

One may dream about the field revolution on a world- wide 
scale, for it will come. Everything will come in due time; 
but for the time being, set to work to establish self-discipline, 
subordination before all else, so that we can have exemplary 
order, so that the workers for at least one hour in twenty- 
four may train to fight. This is a little more difficult than 
relating beautiful fairy-tales. This is what we can do today; 
in this way you will help the German revolution, the world 
revolution. We do not know how many days the respite will 
last, but we have got it. We must demobilise the army as 
quickly as possible, because it is a sick organ; meanwhile, we 
will assist the Finnish revolution.’*’*' 

Yes, of course, we are violating the treaty; we have 
violated it thirty or forty times. Only children can fail to 

*'■ Lenin is evidently referring to the period between the launching 
of the German offensive, on February 18, and the arrival of the Soviet 
delegation in Brest-Litovsk, on February 28, 1918, The German offensive 
continued until March 3, the day the peace treaty was signed. — Ed. 

** The revolution started on January 27, 1918, in response to an 
appeal from the leaders of the Social-Democratic Party of Finland. 
It deposed Svinhufvud’s bourgeois government and the workers took 
power into their own hands. On January 29, a revolutionary Finnish 
government was set up — the Council of People’s Representatives. 
However, the revolution was victorious only in the south of the country. 
The Svinhufvud government entrenched itself in the north, where all 
counter-revolutionary forces were concentrated. As a result of the 
intervention by the German armed forces on May 2, 1918, the Finnish 
revolution was crushed.— 
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understand that in an epoch like the present, when a long 
painful period of emancipation is setting in, which has only 
just created and raised the Soviet power three stages in its 
development— only children can fail to understand that in 
this case there must be a long, circumspect struggle. The 
shameful peace treaty is rousing protest, but when comrades 
from Kommunist talk about war they appeal to sentiment 
and forget that the people are clenching their fists with rage, 
are “seeing red”. What do they say? “A class-conscious 
revolutionary will never live through this, will never submit 
to such a disgrace.” Their newspaper bears the title Kommu- 
nist, but it should bear the title Szlachcic* because it looks at 
things from the point of view of the szlachcic who, dying in a 
beautiful pose, sword in hand, said: “Peace is disgraceful, 
war is honourable.” They argue from the point of view of 
the szlachcic; I argue from the point of view of the peasant. 

If I accept peace when the army is in flight, and must be 
in flight if it is not to lose thousands of men, I accept it in 
order to prevent things from getting worse. Is the treaty 
really shameful? Why, every sober-minded peasant and 
worker will say I am right, because they understand that 
peace is a means of gathering forces. History knows — I have 
referred to it more than once — the case of the liberation of 
the Germans from Napoleon after the Peace of Tilsit. I 
deliberately called the peace a Peace of Tilsit although we 
did not undertake to do what had been stipulated in that 
treaty, we did not undertake to provide troops to assist the 
victor to conquer other nations— things like that have hap- 
pened in history, and will happen to us if we continue to 
place our hopes in the field revolution on a world-wide scale. 
Take care that history does not impose upon you this form of 
military slavery as well. And before the socialist revolution 
is victorious in all countries the Soviet Republic may be 
reduced to slavery. At Tilsit, Napoleon compelled the Ger- 
mans to accept incredibly disgraceful peace terms. That 
peace had to be signed several times. The Hoffmann of those 
days— Napoleon— time and again caught the Germans violat- 
ing the peace treaty, and the present Hoffmann will catch us 
at it. Only we shall take care that he does not catch us soon. 


Szlachcic— a Polish nobleman.— 
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The last war has been a bitter, painful, but serious lesson 
for the Russian people. It has taught them to organise, to 
become disciplined, to obey, to establish a discipline that will 
be exemplary. Learn discipline from the Germans; for, if we 
do not, we, as a people, are doomed, we shall live in eternal 
slavery. 

This way, and no other, has been the way of history. 
History tells us that peace is a respite for war, war is a means 
of obtaining a somewhat better or somewhat worse peace. 
At Brest the relation of forces corresponded to a peace im- 
posed upon the one who has been defeated, but it was not a 
humiliating peace. The relation of forces at Pskov corre- 
sponded to a disgraceful, more humiliating peace; and in 
Petrograd and Moscow, at the next stage, a peace four times 
more humiliating will be dictated to us. We do not say that 
the Soviet power is only a form, as our young Moscow friends 
have said,*** we do not say that the content can be sacrificed 
for this or that revolutionary principle. We do say, let the 
Russian people understand that they must become disciplined 
and organised, and then they will be able to withstand all 
the Tilsit peace treaties. The whole history of wars of libera- 
tion shows that when these wars involved large masses libera- 
tion came quickly. We say, since history marches forward in 
this way, we shall have to abandon peace for war, and this 
may happen within the next few days. Everyone must be 
prepared. 1 have not the slightest shadow of doubt that the 
Germans are preparing near Narva, if it is true that it has 
not been taken, as all the newspapers say; if not in Narva, 
then near Narva, if not in Pskov, then near Pskov, the Ger- 
mans are grouping their regular army, making ready their 
railways, to capture Petrograd at the next jump. And this 
beast can jump very well. He has proved that. He will jump 
again. There is not a shadow of doubt about that. That is why 
we must be prepared, we must not brag, but must be able to 
take advantage of even a single day'of respite, because we 
can take advantage of even one day’s respite to evacuate 
Petrograd, the capture of which will cause unprecedented 
suffering to hundreds of thousands of our proletarians. I say 
again that I am ready to sign, and that I consider it my duty 

* This is a reference to the resolution adopted by the Moscow 
Regional Bureau of the R.S.D.L.P. on February 24, 1918.— £d. 
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to si^, a treaty twenty times, a hundred times more humiliat- 
ing, in order to gain at least a few days in which to evacuate 
Petrograd, because by that I will alleviate the sufferings of 
the workers, who otherwise may fall under the yoke of the 
Germans; by that I facilitate the removal from Petrograd of 
all the materials, gunpowder, etc., which we need; because I 
am a defencist, because I stand for the preparation of an 
army, even in the most remote rear, where our present, 
demobilised, sick army is being healed. 

We do not know how long the respite will last — we will 
try to take advantage of the situation. Perhaps the respite 
will last longer, perhaps it will last only a few days. Anything 
may happen, no one knows, or can know, because all the 
major powers are bound, restricted, compelled to fight on 
several fronts. Hoffmann’s behaviour is determined nrst by 
the need to smash the Soviet Republic; secondly, by the fact 
that he has to wage war on a number of fronts, and thirdly, 
by the fact that the revolution in Germany is maturing, is 
growing, and Hoffmann knows this. He cannot, as some 
assert, take Petrograd and Moscow this very minute. But he 
may do so tomorrow, that is quite possible. I repeat that at 
a moment when the army is obviously sick, when we are 
taking advantage of every opportunity, come what may, to 
get at least one day’s respite, we say that every serious revolu- 
tionary who is linked with the masses and who knows what 
war is, what the masses are, must discipline the masses, must 
heal them, must try to arouse them for a new war— every 
such revolutionary will admit that we are right, will admit 
that any disgraceful peace is proper, because it is in the in- 
terests of the proletarian revolution and the regeneration of 
Russia, because it will help to get rid of the sick organ. As 
every sensible man understands, by signing this peace treaty 
we do not put a stop to our workers’ revolution; everyone 
understands that by concluding peace with the Germans we 
do not stop rendering military aid; we are sending arms to 
the Finns, but not military units, w^hich turn out to be unfit. 

Perhaps we will accept war; perhaps tomorrow we will 
surrender even Moscow and then go over to the offensive; we 
will move our army against the enemy’s army if the necessary 
turn in the mood of the people takes place. This turn is 
developing and perhaps much time is required, but it will 
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looked at me, with anger in his eyes, of course-had I not 
sold Russia to the Germans? — and said: “I am a royalist, 
1 am also a champion of the monarchy in France, a champion 
of the defeat of Germany, so don’t think I support Soviet 
power — who would, if he was a royalist? — but I favour your 
signing the Brest Treaty because it’s necessary.” That’s 
‘‘asking any soldier” for you. Any soldier would say what I 
have said— we had to sign the Brest Treaty. If it now emerges 
from Bukharin’s speech that our differences have greatly 
diminished, it is only because his supporters have concealed 
the chief point on which we differ. 

Now that Bukharin is thundering against us for having 
demoralised the masses, he is perfectly correct, except that it 
is himself and not us that he is attacking. Who caused this 
mess in the Central Committee? — You, Comrade Bukharin. 
{Laughter.) No matter how much you shout ‘‘No”, the truth 
will out; we are here in our own comradely family, we are at 
our own Congress, we have nothing to hide, the truth must 
be told. And the truth is that there were three trends in the 
Central Committee. On February 17 Lomov and Bukharin 
did not vote. I have asked for the record of the voting to be 
reproduced and copies made so that every Party member who 
wishes to do so can go into the secretariat and see how people 
voted — the historic voting of January 21, which shows that 
they wavered and we did not, not in the least; we said, “Let 
us accept the Brest peace— you’ll get nothing better — so as 
to prepare for a revolutionary war.” Now we have gained 
five days in which to evacuate Petrograd. Now the manifesto 
signed by Krylenko and Podvoisky has been published'^; they 
were not among the Lefts, and Bukharin insulted them by 
saying that Krylenko had been “dragged in”, as though we 
had invented what Krylenko reported. We agree in full with 
what they said; that is how matters stand, for it was these 
army men who gave proof of what I had said; and you dis- 
miss the matter by saying the Germans won’t attack. How 
can this situation be compared with October, when the 


* The reference is to the appeal of the People’s Commissariat for 
Military Affairs, which called upon all workers and peasants of the 
Soviet Republic to take up voluntary military training. This was neces- 
sary because under the terms of the peace treaty with Germany the 
Russian army was to be completely demobilised.— £a. 
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? [uestion of equipment did not arise? If you want to take 
acts into consideration, then consider this one — that the 
disagreement arose over the statement that we cannot start 
a war that is obviously to our disadvantage. When Comrade 
Bukharin began his concluding speech with the thunderous 
question “Is war possible in the near future?” he greatly 
surprised me. 1 answer without hesitation — yes, it is possible, 
but today we must accept peace. There is no contradiction 
in this. 

After these brief remarks I shall give detailed answers to 
previous speakers. As far as Radek is concerned 1 must make 
an exception. But there was another speech, that of Comrade 
Uritsky. What was there in that speech apart from Canossa, 
“treachery”, “retreated”, “adapted”? What is all this about? 
Haven’t you borrowed your criticism from a Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary**’’ newspaper? Comrade Bubnov read us a 
statement submitted to the Central Committee by those of 
its members who consider themselves very Left-wing and 
who gave us a striking example of a demonstration before 
the eyes of the whole world— “the behaviour of the Central 
Committee strikes a blow at the international proletariat”. 
Is that anything but an empty phrase? “Demonstrate weak- 
ness before the eyes of the whole world!” How are we 

Left Socialist-Revolutionaries (Left S.R.s) officially formed a party 
at their First All-Russia Congress held on November 19-28 (December 
2-11), 1917. Until then, they had constituted the Left wing of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party (a petty-bourgeois party founded at the end 
of 1901 -the beginning of 1902). 

Anxious to maintain their influence among the peasants, the Left 
S.R.s decided to co-operate with the Bolsheviks and were given posts 
on various boards of the People’s Commissariats. However, they dis- 
agreed with the Bolsheviks on the basic issues of the construction of 
socialism and opposed the dictatorship of the proletariat In Tanuary- 
February 1918 me Central Committee of the Left S.R. Party launched 
a campaign against the conclusion of the Brest Peace Treaty, and 
after it was signed and ratified in March 1918 the Left S.R.s withdrew 
from the Council of People’s Commissars but ren^ned on the boards 
of the People’s Commissariats and in local government bodies. In July 
1918 their Central Committee instigated the assassination of the German 
Ambassador in Moscow in the hope of provoking war between Soviet 
Russia and Germany, and raised an armed revolt arainst Soviet power. 
After the suppression of the revolt the Fifth AU^ussia Congress of 
Soviets passed a resolution expelling from the Soviets all Left S.R.S 
who shared the views of their leadership.— £d. 
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demonstrating? By proposing peace? Because our army has 
run away? Have we not proved that to begin war with 
Germany at this moment, and not to accept the Brest peace, 
would mean showing the world that our army is sick and 
docs not want to give battle? Bubnov’s statement was quite 
empty when he asserted that the wavering was entirely of 
our making— it was due to our army’s being sick. Sooner or 
later, there had to be a respite. If we had had the correct 
strategy we should have had a month’s breathing-space, but 
since your strategy was incorrect we have only five days — 
even tibat is good. The history of war shows that even days 
are sometimes enough to halt a panic-stricken army. Anyone 
who does not accept, does not conclude this devilish peace 
now, is a man of empty phrases and not a strategist. That 
is the pity of it. When Central Committee members write 
to me about “demonstrations of weakness’’, “treachery”, they 
are writing the most damaging, empty, childish phrases. We 
demonstrated our weakness by attempting to fight, at a time 
when the demonstration should not have been made, when 
an offensive against us was inevitable. As for the peasants 
of Pskov, we shall bring them to the Congress of Soviets to 
relate how the Germans treat people, so that they can change 
the mood of the soldier in panic-stricken flight and he will 
begin to recover from his panic and say, “This is certainly 
not the war the Bolsheviks promised to put an end to, this is 
a new war the Germans are waging against Soviet power.” 
Then recovery will come. But you raise a question that cannot 
be answered. Nobody knows how long the respite will last. 

Now I must say something about Comrade Trotsky’s 
position. There are two aspects to his activities; when he 
began the negotiations at Brest and made splendid use of 
them for agitation, we all agreed with Comrade Trotsky. He 
has quoted part of a conversation with me, but I must add 
that it was agreed between us that we would hold out until 
the Germans presented an ultimatum, and then we would 
give way. Tbe Germans deceived us— they stole five days 
out of seven from us.*^ Trotsky’s tactics were correct as long 

* According to the terms of the armistice concluded on December 
2 (15), 1917 at Brest-Litovsk between the Soviet Government and the 
powers of the Quadruple Alliance (Germany, Austria-Hungauy, Bul- 
garia and Turkey), either side could renew hostilities at seven days’ 
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as they were aimed at delaying matters; they became in- 
correct when it was announced that the state of war had 
been terminated but peace had not been concluded. 1 pro- 
posed quite de^tely that peace be concluded. We could not 
have got anything better than the Brest peace. It is now clear 
to everybody that we would have had a month’s respite and 
that we would not have lost anything. Since history h^ swept 
that away it is not worth recalling, but it is funny to hear 
Bukharin say, “Events will show that we were right.” I was 
right because I wrote about it back in 1915 — “We must 
prepare to wage war, it is inevitable, it is coming, it will 
come.” But we had to accept peace and not try vain bluster- 
ing. And because war is coming, it was all the more necessary 
to accept peace, and now we are at least making easier the 
evacuation of Petrograd— -we have made it easier. That is 
a fact. And when Comrade Trotsky makes fresh demands, 
“Promise not to conclude peace with Vinnichenko”, I say 
that under no circumstances will I take that obligation upon 
myself. If the Congress accepts this obligation, neither I, nor 
those who agree with me, will accept responsibility for it. It 
would mean tying our hands 'again with a formal decision 
instead of following a clear line of manoeuvre — retreat when 
possible, and at times attack. In war you must never tie your- 
self down with formal decisions. It is ridiculous not to know 
the history of war, not to know that a treaty is a means of 
gathering strength— I have already mentioned Prussian 
history. There are some people who are just like children, 
they think Aat if we have signed a treaty we have sold 
ourselves to Satan and have gone to hell. That is simply ridic- 
ulous when it is quite obvious from the history of war that 
the conclusion of a treaty after defeat is a means of gathering 
strength. There have been cases in history of one war follow- 
ing immediately after another, we have all forgotten that, we 

see that the old war is turning into If you like, you can 

bind yourselves for ever with formal decisions and then hand 
over ^1 the responsible posts to the Left Socialist-Revolution- 
aries. We shall not accept responsibility for it. There is not 

notice. The Gennan military command infringed this condition by 
launching an offensive along the whole front on February 18, two days 
after denouncing the armi8tice.—£d. 

* Several words are missing in the verbatim report.— 
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the least desire for a split here. 1 am sure that events will 
teach you — March 12 is not far away, and you will obtain 
plenty of material.*^ 

Comrade Trotsky says that it will be treachery in the full 
sense of the word. I maintain that that is an absolutely wrong 
point of view. To demonstrate this concretely, I will give you 
an example: two men are walking together and are attacked 
by ten men, one fights and the other runs away— that is 
treachery; but suppose we have two armies of a hundred 
thousand each and there are five armies against them; one 
army is surrounded by two hundred thousand, and the other 
must go to its aid; Imowing that the other three hundred 
thousand of the enemy are ambushed to trap it, should the 
second army go to the aid of the first? It should not. That is 
not treachery, that is not cowardice; a simple increase in 
numbers has changed all concepts, any soldier knows this; 
it is no longer a personal concept. By acting in this way I 
preserve my army; let the other army be captured, I shall 
be able to renew mine, I have allies, I shall wait till the 
allies arrive. That is the only way to argue; when military 
arguments are mixed up with others, you get nothing but 
empty phrases. That is not the way to conduct politics. 

We have done everything that could be done. By signing 
the treaty we have saved Petrograd, even if only for a few 
days. (The secretaries and stenographers should not think 
of putting that on record.) The treaty requires us to with- 
draw our troops from Finland, troops that are clearly no 
good, but we are not forbidden to take arms into Finland. If 
Petrograd had fallen a few days ago, the city would have 
been in a panic and we should not have been able to take 
anything away; but in those five days we have helped our 
Finnish comrades— how much I shall not say, they know it 
themselves. 

The statement that we have betrayed Finland is just a 
childish phrase. We helped the Finns precisely by retreating 
before the Germans in good time. Russia will never perish 
just because Petrograd falls. Comrade Bukharin is a thou- 


* March 12 was the provisional date for the convocation of the 
Extraordinary Fourth Congress of Soviets to discuss the ratification of 
the peace treaty. The Congress met on March 14-16, 1918.— Ed. 
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sand times right in that, but if wc manoeuvre in Bukharin’s 
way we may ruin a good revolution. [Laughter) 

We have not betrayed either Finland or the Ukraine. No 
class-conscious worker would accuse us of this. We are help- 
ing as best we can. We have not taken one good man away 
from our army and shall not do so. You say that Hoffmann 
will catch us— of course he may, I do not doubt it, but how 
many days it will take him, he does not know and nobody 
knows. Furthermore, your arguments about his catching us 
are arguments about the political alignment of forces, of 
which I shall speak later. 

Now that I have explained why I am absolutely unable 
to accept Trotsky’s proposal — you cannot conduct politics in 
that way — I must say that Radek has given us an example 
of how far the comrades at our Congress have departed from 
empty phrases such as Uritsky still sticks to. I certainly 
cannot accuse him of empty phrases in that speech. He said, 
“There is not a shadow bf treachery, not a shadow of dis- 
grace, because it is clear that you retreated in the face of 
overpowering military force.” That is an appraisal that 
destroys Trotsky’s position. When Radek said, “We must grit 
our teeth and prepare our forces,” he was right — I agree 
with that in full— don’t bluster, grit your teeth and make 
preparations. 

Grit your teeth, don’t bluster and muster your forces. The 
revolutionary war will come, there is no disagreement on 
this; the difference of opinion is on the Peace of Tilsit- 
should we conclude it or not? The worst of it is that we have 
a sick army, and the Central Committee, therefore, must have 
a firm line and not differences of opinion or the middle line 
that Comrade Bukharin also supported. 1 am not paint- 
ing the respite in bright colours; nobody knows how long 
it will last and I don’t know. The efforts that are being made 
to force me to say how long it will last are ridiculous. As 
long as we hold the main lines we are helping the Ukraine 
and Finland. We are taking advantage of the respite, 
manoeuvring and retreating. 

The German worker cannot now be told that the Russians 
are being awkward, for it is now clear that German and 
Japanese imperialism is attacking— it will be clear to every- 
body; apart from a desire to strangle the Bolsheviks, the 
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Germans also want to do some strangling in the West, every- 
thing is all mixed up, and in this war we shall have to and 
must be able to manoeuvre. 

With regard to Comrade Bukharin’s speech, I must say 
that when he runs short of arguments he puts forward some- 
thing in the Uritsky manner and says, “The treaty disgraces 
us.” Here no arguments are needed; if we have been dis- 
graced we should collect our papers and run, but, although 
we have been “disgraced”, I do not think our position has 
been shaken. Comrade Bukharin attempted to analyse the 
class basis of our position, but instead of doing so told us an 
anecdote about a deceased Moscow economist. When you 
discovered some connection between our tactics and food 
jspeculation— this was really ridiculous — you forgot that the 
attitude of the class as a whole, the class, and not the food 
speculators, shows that the Russian bourgeoisie and their 
hangers-on — the Dyelo Naroda and Novaya Zhizn!^ writers 
— are bending all their efforts to goad us on to war. You do 
not stress that class fact. To declare war on Germany at the 
moment would be to fall for the provocation of the Russian 
bourgeoisie. That is not new because it is the surest— I do not 
say absolutely certain, because nothing is absolutely certain 
— the surest way of getting rid of us today. When Comrade 
Bukharin said that events were on their side, that in the long 
run we would recognise revolutionary war, he was celebrat- 
ing an easy victory since we prophesied the inevitability of a 
revolutionary war in 1915. Our differences were on the fol- 
lowing— would the Germans attack or not; that we should 
have declared the state of war terminated; that in the 
interests of revolutionary war we should have to retreat, 
surrendering territory to gain time. Strategy and politics 
prescribe the most disgusting peace treaty imaginable. Our 
differences will all disappear once we recognise these tactics. 


* Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause)— a newspaper of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party published irregularly and under various names 
from March 1917 to March 1919. 

Novaya Zhizn (New Life)— a newspaper that appeared in Petrograd 
from April 1917 to July 1918. Grouped around it were Mensheviks 
who called themselves internationalists.— £d. 




Resolution on War and Peace 

The Congress recognises the necessity to confirm the 
extremely harsh, humiliating peace treaty with Germany that 
has been concluded by Soviet power in view of our lack 
of an army, in view of the most unhealthy state of the 
demoralised army at the front, in view of the need to take 
advantage of any, even the slightest, possibility of obtain- 
ing a respite before imperialism launches its offensive against 
the Soviet Socialist Republic. 

In the present period of the era that has begun, the era of 
the socialist revolution, numerous militaiy attacks on Soviet 
Russia by the imperialist powers (both from the West and 
from the East) are historically inevitable. The historical 
inevitability of such attacks at a time when both internal, 
class relations and international relations are extremely 
tense, can at any moment, even immediately, within the next 
few days, lead to fresh imperialist aggressive wars against 
the socialist movement in general and against the Russian 
Socialist Soviet Republic in particular. 

The Congress therefore declares that it recomises the pri- 
mary and fundamental task of omr Party, of me entire van- 
guard of the class-conscious proletariat and of Soviet power, 
to be the adoption of the most energetic, ruthlessly deter- 
mined and Draconian measures to improve the self-discipline 
and discipline of the workers and peasants of Russia, to 
explain the inevitability of Russia’s historic advance towards 
a socialist, patriotic war of liberation, to create everywhere 
soundly co-ordinated mass organisations held together by a 
single iron will, organisations that are capable of concerted, 
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valorous action in their day-to-day efforts and especially at 
critical moments in the life of the people, and, lastly, to train 
systematically and comprehensively in military matters and 
military operations the entire adult population of both sexes. 

The Congress considers the only reliable guarantee of 
consolidation of the socialist revolution that has been victo- 
rious in Russia to be its conversion into a world working- 
class revolution. 

The Congress is confident that the step taken by Soviet 
power in view of the present alignment of forces in the 
world arena was, from the standpoint of the interests of the 
world revolution, inevitable and necessary. 

Confident that the working-class revolution is maturing 
persistently in all belligerent countries and is preparing the 
full and inevitable defeat of imperialism, the Congress de- 
clares that the socialist proletariat of Russia will support the 
fraternal revolutionary movement of the proletariat of all 
countries with all its strength and with every means at its 
disposal. 




Report on the Review 

of the Programme and on Changing 

the Name of the Party 

March 8 

Comrades, as you know, a fairly comprehensive Party dis- 
cussion on changing the name of the Party has developed 
since April 1917 and the Central Committee has therefore 
been able to arrive at an immediate decision that will prob- 
ably not give rise to considerable dispute — there may even 
be practically none at all; the Central Committee proposes 
to you that the name of our Party be changed to the Russian 
Communist Party, with the word “Bolsheviks” added to it 
in brackets. We all recognise the necessity for this addition 
because the word “Bolshevik” has not only acquired rights 
of citizenship in the political life of Russia but also through- 
out the entire foreign press, which in a general way keeps 
track of events in Russia. It has already been explained in 
our press that the name “Social-Democratic Party” is scien- 
tifically incorrect. When the workers set up their own state 
they realised that the old concept of democracy— bourgeois 
democracy — had been surpassed in the process of the devel- 
opment of our revolution. We have arrived at a type of 
democracy that has never existed anywhere in Western 
Europe. It has its prototype only in the Paris Commune,’*’ 
and Engels said with regard to the Paris Commune that it 
was not a state in the proper sense of the word.*^’*" In short, 
since the working people themselves are undertaking to 

The Paris Commune — the first dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
first working-class revolutionary government the world had ever seen, 
which was set up after the proletarian revolution in Paris in 1871 and 
existed for 72 days — from March 18 to May 28, 1871. — Ed. 

Sec Engels’s letter to August Bebcl of March 18-28, 1875.— Ed. 
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administer the state and establish armed forces that support 
the given state system, the special government apparatus is 
disappearing, the special apparatus for a certain state coer- 
cion is disappearing, and we cannot therefore uphold democ- 
rat in its old form. 

On the other hand, as we begin socialist reforms we must 
have a clear conception of the goal towards which these 
reforms are in the final analysis directed, that is, the creation 
of a communist society that does not limit itself to the expro- 
priation of factories, the land and the means of production, 
does not confine itself to strict accounting for, and control of, 
production and distribution of products, but goes farther to- 
wards implementing the principle “From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs”. That is why the 
name of Communist Party is the only one that is scientifically 
correct. The objection that it may cause us to be confused 
with the anarchists was immediately rejected by the Central 
Committee on the grounds that the anarchists never call 
themselves simply Communists but always add something to 
that name. In this respect we may mention the many varieties 
of socialism, but they do not cause the confusion of the Social- 
Democrats with social-reformers, or national socialists, or any 
similar parties. 

On the other hand, the most important argument in favour 
of changing the name of the Party is that up to now the old 
official socialist parties in all the leading European countries 
have still not got rid of their intoxication with social-chau- 
vinism and social-patriotism that led to the complete collapse 
of European official socialism during the present war, so that 
up to now almost all official socialist parties have been a real 
hindrance to the working-class revolutionary socialist move- 
ment, a real encumbrance to it. And our Party, which at the 
present time undoubtedly enjoys the greatest sympathy of 
the masses of the working people of all countries— our Party 
must make the most decisive, sharo, clear and unambiguous 
statement that is possible to the effect that it has broken off 
connections with that old official socialism for which purpose 
a change in the name of the Party will be the most effective 
means. 

Further, comrades, the much more difficult question was 
that of the theoretical part of the Programme and of its 
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practical and political part. As far as the theoretical part 
of the Programme is concerned, we have some material— 
the Moscow and Petrograd symposia on the review of the 
Programme, which have been published; the two main theo- 
retical organs of our Party, Prosveshcheniye published in 
Petrograd, and Sfmtak* published in Moscow, have carried 
articles substantiating certain trends in changing the theoret- 
ical part of the Programme of our Party. In Ais sphere we 
have a certain amount of material. Two main points of view 
are to be seen which, in my opinion, do not diverge, at any 
rate radically, on matters of principle; one point of view, 
the one I defended, is that we have no reason to reject the 
old theoretical part of our Programme, and that it would be 
actually incorrect to do so. We have only to add to it an 
analysis of imperialism as the highest stage of the develop- 
ment of capitalism and also an analysis of the era of the 
socialist revolution, proceeding from the fact that the era 
of the socialist revolution has begun. Whatever may be the 
fate of our revolution, of our contingent of the international 
proletarian army, whatever may be the future complications 
of the revolution, the objective situation of the imperialist 
countries embroiled in a war that has reduced the most ad- 
vanced countries to starvation, ruin and barbarity, that situa- 
tion, in any case, is hopeless. And here I must repeat what 
Frederick Engels said thirty years ago, in 1887, when ap- 
praising the probable prospects of a European war. He said 
that crowns would lie around in Europe by the dozen and 
nobody would want to pick them up; he said that incredible 
ruin would fall to the lot of the European countries, and that 
there could be only one outcome to the horrors of a European 
war— he put it this way— “either the victory of the working 
class or the creation of conditions that would make that 


* Prosveshcheniye (Enlightenment)— a Bolshevik theoretical monthly 
published legally in St. Petersburg from December 1911. On 
the eve of the First World War, in June 1914, it was banned by the 
tsarist government. In the autumn of 1917 publication was resumed, 
but only one, double, issue appeared. 

Spartak (Spartacus) — a journal, organ of the Moscow Committee of 
the R.S.D.L.P. published in Moscow from May 20 (June 2) to October 
29 (November 11). 1917.— Ed 
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victory possible and necessary”.* Engels expressed himself 
on this score with exceptional precision and caution. Unlike 
those people who distort Marxism and offer their belated 
pseudo-philosophising about socialism being impossible in 
conditions of ruin, Engels realised full well that every war, 
even in an advanced society, would create not only devasta- 
tion, barbarity, torment, calamities for the masses, who 
would drown in blood, and that there could be no guarantee 
that it would lead to the victory of socialism; he said it 
would be “either the victory of the working class or the 
creation of conditions that would make that victory possible 
and necessary”, i.e., that there was, consequently, the pos- 
sibility of a number of difficult stages of transition in view 
of the tremendous destruction of culture and the means of 
production, but that the result could be only the rise of the 
working class, the vanguard of all working people, and the 
beginning of its taking over power into its own hands for 
the creation of a socialist society. For no matter to what 
extent culture has been destroyed, it cannot be removed from 
history; it will be difficult to restore but no destruction will 
ever mean the complete disappearance of that culture. Some 
part of it, some material remains of that culture will be in- 
destructible, the difficulties will be only in restoring it. There 
you have one point of view — that we must retain the old 
Programme and add to it an analysis of imperialism and of 
the beginning of the social revolution. 

I expressed that point of view in the draft Programme that 
I have published. Another draft was published by Comrade 
Sokolnikov in the Moscow symposium. The second point of 
view has been expressed in our private conversations, in par- 
ticular by Comrade Bukharin, and by Comrade V. Smirnov 
in the press, in the Moscow symposium. This point of view is 
that the old theoretical part of our Programme should be 
completely or almost completely eliminated and replaced by 
a new part that does not analyse the development of commod- 
ity production and capitalism, as the present Programme 
does, but analyses the contemporary, highest stage of capital- 


Lenin is giving an account of Introduction to Borkheim's Pamphlet 
*‘In Memory oj the German Arch-Patriots of 1806-1807'' written by 
Engels on December 15, 1887.— Erf. 
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ist development— imperialism— and the immediate transition 
to the epoch of the social revolution. I do not think that these 
two points of view diverge radically and in principle, but I 
shall defend my point of view. It seems to me that it would 
be theoretically incorrect to eliminate the old programme 
that analyses the development from commodity production 
to capitalism. There is nothing incorrect in it. That is how 
things were and how they are, for commodity production 
begot capitalism and capitalism led to imperialism. Such is 
the general historical perspective, and the fundamentals of 
socialism should not be forgotten. No matter what the further 
complications of the struggle may be, no matter what occa- 
sional zigzags we may have to contend with (there will be 
very many of them— we have seen from experience what 
gigantic turns the history of the revolution has made, and so 
far it is only in our own country; matters will be much more 
complicated and proceed much more rapidly, the rate of 
development will be more furious and the turns will be more 
intricate when the revolution becomes a European revolution) 
— in order not to lose our way in these zigzags, these sharp 
turns in history, in order to retain the general perspective, 
to be able to see the scarlet thread that joins up the entire 
development of capitalism and the entire road to socialism, 
the road we naturally imagine as straight, and which we 
must imagine as straight in order to see the beginning, the 
continuation and the end — in real life it will never be straight, 
it will be incredibly involved — in order not to lose our way 
in these twists and turns, in order not to get lost at times 
when we are taking steps backward, times of retreat and 
temporary defeat or when history or the enemy throws us 
back — in order not to get lost, it is, in my opinion, important 
not to discard our old, basic Programme; the only theoreti- 
cally correct line is to retain it. Today we have reached only 
the first stage of transition from capitalism to socialism here 
in Russia. History has not provided us with that peaceful 
situation that was theoretically assumed for a certain time, 
and which is desirable for us, and which would enable us 
to pass through these stages of transition speedily. We see 
immediately that the Civil War has made many things diffi- 
cult in Russia, and that the Civil War is interwoven with a 
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whole series of wars. Marxists have never forgotten that 
violence must inevitably accompany the collapse of capital- 
ism in its entirety and the birth of socialist society. That 
violence will constitute a period of world history, a whole 
era of various kinds of wws, imperialist wars, civil wars in- 
side countries, the intermingling of the two, national wars 
liberating the nationalities oppressed by the imperialists and 
by various combinations of imperialist powers that will in- 
evitably enter into various alliances in the epoch of tremen- 
dous state-capitalist and military trusts and syndicates. Ihis 
epoch, an epoch of gigantic cataclysms, of mass decisions 
forcibly imposed by war, of crises, has begun— that we can 
see clearly— and it is only the beginning. We therefore have 
no reason to discard everything bearing on }ht definition of 
commodity production in general, of capitalism in general. 
We have only just taken me first steps towards shafcng off 
capitalism altogether and beginning the transition to social- 
ism. We do not know and we cannot know how many stages 
of transition to socialism there will be. That depends on when 
the full-scale European socialist revolution begins and on 
whether it will deal with its enemies and enter upon the 
smooth path of socialist development easily and rapidly or 
whether it will do so slowly. We do not know this, and the 
programme of a Marxist party must be based on facts that 
nave been established with absolute certainty. The power of 
our Programme— the programme that has found its confir- 
mation in all the complications of the revolution — is in that 
alone. Marxists must build up their programme on this basis 
alone. We must proceed from facts that have been established 
with absolute certainty, facts that show how the development 
of exchange and commodity production became a dominant 
historical phenomenon throughout the world, how it led to 
capitalism and capitalism developed into imperialism; that 
is an absolutely definite fact that must first and foremost be 
recorded in our Programme. That imperialism begins the era 
of the social revolution is also a fact, one that is obvious to 
us, and about which we must speak clearly. By stating this 
fact in our Programme we are holding high the torch of the 
social revolution before the whole world, not as an agitational 
speedi, but as a new Pro^amme that says to the peoples of 
Western Europe, “Here is what you and we have gathered 
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from the experience of capitalist development. This is what 
capitalism was, this is how it developed into imperialism, 
and here is the epoch of the social revolution that is begin- 
ning, and in which it is our lot to play, chronologically, the 
first role.” We shall proclaim this manifesto before all civi- 
lised countries; it will not only be a fervent appeal but will 
be substantiated with absolute accuracy and will derive from 
facts recognised by all socialist parties. It will make all the 
clearer the contradiction between the tactics of those parties 
that have now betrayed socialism and the theoretical prem- 
ises which we all share, and which have entered the flesh 
and blood of every class-conscious worker— the rise of capi- 
talism and its development into imperialism. On the eve of 
imperialist wars the congresses at Chemnitz and Basle passed 
resolutions defining imperialism, and there is a flagrant con- 
tradiction between that definition and the present tactics of 
the social-traitors.*^ We must, therefore, repeat that which is 
basic in order to show the working people of Western Europe 
all the more clearly what we accuse ueir leaders of. 

Such is the basis which I consider to be the only theoreti- 
cally correct one on which to build a programme. The aban- 
doning of the analysis of commodity production and capital- 
ism as though it were old rubbish is not dictated by the 
historical nature of what is now happening, since we have not 
gone farther than the first steps in tiie transition from capital- 
ism to socialism, and our transition is made more intricate by 
features that are specific to Russia and do not exist in most 
civilised countries. And so it is not only possible but inevi- 
table that the stages of transition will be different in Europe; 


* Chemnitz Congress of the German Social-Democrats held Septem- 
ber 15-21, 1912, adopted a resolution “On Imperialism” callii^ on the 
working class “to fight with redoubled energy against imperialism”. 

Bane Extraordinary International Socialist Congress (November 24- 
25, 1912) unanimously passed a manifesto calling on the workers of all 
countries to wage a resolute struggle for peace. The manifesto recom- 
mended that if imperialist war broke out the socialists should utilise 
the economic and political crisis resulting from the war to promote 
struggle for a socialist revolution. ^ , 

During the imperialist war of 1914-18, the -Soci^-Democratic lead- 
ers in the West-European countries adopted a social-chauvinist stand 
and sided with dieir imperialist governments in violation of the deci- 
sions of the international socialist congresses. — Ed. 
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it wpuld be theoretically incorrect to turn all attention to 
specific national stages of transition that are essential to us 
but may not be essential in Europe. We must begin with the 
general basis of the development of commodity production, 
the transition to capitalism and the growth of capitalism into 
imperialism. In this way we shall occupy and strengthen a 
theoretical position from which nobody without betraying 
socialism can shift us. From this we draw the equally inevi- 
table conclusion— the era of the social revolution is bcgin- 
ning. 

We draw this conclusion without departing from our basis 
of definitely proved facts. 

Following this, our task is to define the Soviet type of 
state. 1 have tried to outline theoretical views on this ques- 
tion in my book The Stale and Revolution, It seems to me 
that the Marxist view on the state has been distorted in the 
highest degree by the official socialism that is dominant in 
Western Europe, and that this has been splendidly confirmed 
by the experience of the Soviet revolution and the establish- 
ment of the Soviets in Russia. There is much that is crude 
and unfinished in our Soviets, there is no doubt about that, it 
is obvious to everyone who examines their work; but what 
is important, has historical value and is a step forward in 
the world development of socialism, is that they are a new 
type of state. The Paris Commune was a matter of a few 
weeks, in one city, without the people being conscious of what 
they were doing. The Commune was not understood by those 
who created it; they established the Commune by following 
the unfailing instinct of the awakened people, and neither of 
the groups of French socialists was conscious of what it was" 
doing. Because we are standing on the shoulders of the Paris 
Commune and the many years of development of German 
Social-Democracy, we have conditions that enable us to see 
clearly what we are doing in creating Soviet power. Despite 
all the crudity and lack of discipline that exist in the Soviets 
— this is a survival of the petty-bourgeois nature of our 
country— despite all that the new type of state has been 
created by the masses of the people. It has been functioning 
for months and not weeks, and not in one city, but throughout 
a tremendous country, populated by several nations. This 
type of Soviet power has shown its value since it has spread 
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to Finland, a country that is different in every respect, where 
there are no Soviets but where there is, at any rate, a new 
type of power, proletarian power. This is, therefore, proof 
of what is theoretically regarded as indisputable— that Soviet 
power is a new type of state without a bureaucracy, without 
police, without a regular army, a state in which bourgeois 
democracy has been replaced by a new democracy, a democ- 
racy that brings to the fore the vanguard of the working 
people, gives them legislative and executive authority, makes 
them responsible for military defence and creates state ma- 
chinery that can re-educate the masses. 

In Russia this has scarcely begun and has begun badly. If 
we are conscious of what is bad in what we have begun we 
shall overcome it, provided history gives anything like a de- 
cent time to work on that Soviet power. I am therefore of 
the opinion that a definition of the new type of state should 
occupy an outstanding place in our Programme. Unfortunate- 
ly we had to work on our Programme in the midst of gov- 
ernmental work and under conditions of such great haste that 
we were not even able to convene our commission, to elab- 
orate an official draft programme. What has been distrib- 
uted among the delegates is only a rough sketch, and this 
will be obvious to everyone. A fairly large amount of space 
has been allotted in it to the question of Soviet power, and 
I think that it is here that the international significance of 
our Programme will make itself felt. I think it would be very 
wrong of us to confine the international significance of our 
revolution to slogans, appeals, demonstrations, manifestos, 
etc. That is not enough. We must show the European workers 
exactly what we have set about, how we have set about it, 
how it is to be understood; that will bring them face to face 
with the question of how socialism is to be achieved. They 
must see for themselves— the Russians have started on some- 
thing worth doing; if they are setting about it badly we must 
do it better. For that purpose we must provide as much con- 
crete material as possible and say what we have tried to create 
that is new. We have a new type of state in Soviet power; we 
shall try to outline its purpose and structure, we shall try to 
explain why this new type of democracy in which there is 
so much that is chaotic and irrational, to explain what makes 
up its living spirit— the transfer of power to the working 

4—251 
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people, the elimination of exploitation and the machinery of 
suppression. The state is the machinery of suppression. The 
exploiters must be suppressed, but they cannot be suppressed 
by police, they must be suppressed by the masses themselves, 
the machineiy must be linked with the masses, must represent 
them as the Soviets do. They arc much closer to the masses, 
they provide an opportunity to keep closer to the masses, they 
provide greater opportunities for the education of those mas- 
ses. We know very well that the Russian peasant is anxious 
to learn; and we want him to learn, not from books, but from 
his own experience. Soviet power is machinery, machinery 
that will enable the masses to begin right away learning to 
govern the state and organise production on a nation-wide 
scale. It is a task of tremendous difficulty. It is, however, 
historically important that we are setting about its fulfilment, 
and not only from the point of view of our one country; we 
are calling upon European workers to help. We must give a 
concrete explanation of our Programme from precisely that 
common point of view. That is why we consider it a contin- 
uation of the road taken by the Paris Commune. That is 
why we are confident that the European workers will be able 
to help once they have entered on that path. They will do 
what we are doing, but do it better, and the centre of gravity 
will shift from the formal point of view to the concrete con- 
ditions. In the old days the demand for freedom of assembly 
was a particularly important one, whereas our point of view 
on freedom of assembly is that nobody can now prevent 
meetings, and Soviet power has only to provide premises for 
meetings. General proclamations of broad principles are im- 
portant to the bourgeoisie: “All citizens have freedom to as- 
semble, but they must assemble in the open, we shall not give 
them premises.” But we say: “Fewer empty phrases, and 
more substance.” The palaces must be expropriated — not 
only the Taurida Palace, but many others as well — and we 
say nothing about freedom of assembly. That must be ex- 
tended to dl other points in the democratic programme. We 
must be our own judges. All citizens must take part in the 
work of the courts and in the government of the country. 
It is important for us to draw literally all workmg people 
into the government of the state. It is a task of tremendous 
difficulty. But socialism cannot be implemented by a minority, 
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by the Party. It can be implemented only by tens of millions 
when they have learned to do it themselves. We regard it as 
a point in our favour that we are trying to help the masses 
themselves set about it immediately, and not to learn to do 
it from books and lectures. If we state these tasks of ours 
clearly and definitely we shall thereby give an impetus to the 
discussion of the question and its practical presentation by 
the European masses. We are perhaps making a bad job of 
what has to be done, but we are urging the masses to do 
what they have to. If what our revolution is doing is not 
accidental (and we are firmly convinced that it is not), if 
it is not the product of a Party decision but the inevitable 
product of any revolution that Marx called “popular”, i.e., 
a revolution that the masses themselves create by their slo- 
gans, their efforts and not by a repetition of the programme 
of the old bourgeois republic — if we present matters in this 
way, we shall have achieved the most important thing. And 
here we come to the question of whether we should abolish 
the differenec between the maximum and minimum pro- 
grammes. Yes and no. I do not fear this abolition, because 
the viewpoint we held in summer should no longer exist. I 
said then, when we had not yet taken power, that it was “too 
soon”, but now that we have taken power and tested it, it is 
not too soon. In place of the old Programme we must now 
write a new Programme of Soviet power and not in any way 
reject the use of bourgeois parliamentarism. It is a utopia to 
think that we shall not be thrown back. 

It cannot be denied historically that Russia has created a 
Soviet Republic. We say that if ever we are thrown bact 
while not rejecting ^e use of bourgeois parliamcntarism—if 
hostile class forces drive us to that old position — we shall 
aim at what has been gained by experience, at Soviet power, 
at the Soviet type of state, at the Paris Commune type of 
state. That must be expressed in the Programme. In place of 
the minimum programme, we shall introduce the Programme 
of Soviet power. A de^ition of the new type of state must 
occupy an important place in our Programme. 

It is obvious that we cannot elaborate a programme at the 
moment. We must work out its basic premises and hand them 
over to a commission or to the Central Committee for the 
elaboration of the main theses. Or still more simply — the 
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elaboration is possible on the basis of the resolution on the 
Brest-Litovsk Conference, which has already provided 
theses.*** Such a definition of Soviet power should be given 
on the basis of the experience of the Russian revolution, and 
followed by a proposal for practical reforms. I think it is 
here, in the historical part, that mention should be made that 
the expropriation of the land and of industrial enterprises 
has begun. Here we shall present the concrete task of or- 
ganising distribution, unifying the banks into one universal 
type and converting them into a network of state institutions 
covering the whole country and providing us with public 
book-keeping, accounting and control carried out by the 
population itself and forming the foundation for further 
socialist steps. I think that this part, being the most difficult, 
should be formulated as the concrete demands of our Soviet 
power— -what we want to do at the moment, what reforms 
we intend to carry out in the sphere of banking policy, the 
organisation of production, the organisation of exchange, ac- 
countancy and control, the introduction of labour conscrip- 
tion, etc. When we are able to, we shall add what great or 
small measures or half-measures we have taken in that direc- 
tion. Here we must state with absolute precision and clarity 
what has been begun and what has not been completed. We 
know full well that a large part of what has been begun has 
not been completed. Without any exaggeration, with full 
objectivity, without departing from the facts, we must state 
in our Programme what we have done and what we want to 
do. We shall show the European proletariat this truth and 
say, this must be done, so that they will say, such-and-such 
things the Russians are doing badly but we shall do them 
better. When this urge reaches the masses the socialist revo- 
lution will be invincible. The imperialist war is proceeding 
before the eyes of all people, a war that is nothing but a war 
of plunder. When the imperialist war exposes itself in the 
eyes of the world and becomes a war waged by all the im- 
perialists against Soviet power, against socialism, it will give 
the proletariat of the West yet another push forward. That 
must be revealed, the war must be described as an alliance 
of the imperialists against the socialist movement. These are 


See pp. 39-40.— 
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the general considerations that I think should be shared with 
you, and on the basis of which I now make the practical pro- 
posal to exchange basic views on that question and then, per- 
haps, elaborate a few fundamental theses here on the spot, 
and, if that should be found difficult, give up the idea and 
hand the question of the Programme over to the Central 
Committee or to a special commission that will be instructed, 
on the basis of the material available and of the shorthand or 
secretaries* detailed reports of the Congress, to draw up a 
Programme for the Party, which must immediately change 
its name. I am of the opinion that we can do this at the pres- 
ent time, and I think everybody will agree that with our 
Programme in the editorially unprepared state in which 
events found it, there is nothing else we can do. I am sure 
we can do this in a few weeks. We have a sufficient number 
of theoreticians in all the trends of our Party to obtain a 
programme in a few weeks. There may be much that is 
erroneous in it, of course, to say nothing of editorial and 
stylistic inaccuracies, because we have not got months in 
which to settle down to it with the composure that is neces- 
sary for editorial work. 

We shall correct all these errors in the course of our work 
in the full confidence that we are giving Soviet power an 
opportunity to implement the Programme. If we at least state 
precisely, without departing from reality, that Soviet power 
is a new type of state, a form of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, that we present democracy with different tasks, 
that we have translated the tasks of socialism from a general 
abstract formula — “the expropriation of the expropriators”— 
into such concrete formulas as the nationalisation of the 
banks and the land, that will be an important part of the 
Programme. 

Tlie land question must be reshaped so that we can see 
in it the first steps of the small peasantry wanting to take 
the side of the proletariat and help the socialist revolution, 
see how the peasants, for all their prejudices and all their 
old convictions, have set themselves the practical task of the 
transition to socialism. This is a fact, although we shall not 
impose it on other countries. The peasantry have shown, not 
in words but by their deeds, that they wish to help and are 
helping the proletariat that has taken power to put social- 
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larly, the question of work in the countryside — all require 
us to focus and concentrate our attention on the main ques- 
tion, which is a very difficult but gratifying one for socialists 
to grapple with, namely, the question of organisation. It must 
be particularly emphasised here that one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of communist development, in a country of 
small peasant farms, one that we must deal with right 
now, is the problem of our attitude towards the middle 
peasants. 

Comrades, it was natural that in the first period, when we 
had to fight for the Soviet Republic’s right to existence, this 
question should not have been pushed into the foreground 
on an extensive scale. The relentless war against the rural 
bourgeoisie and the kulaks gave prominence to the organisa- 
tion of the rural proletariat and semi-proletariat. But by its 
next step the Party, which wants to lay the sound foundations 
of communist society, must take up the task of correctly de- 
fining our attitude towards the middle peasants. This is a 
problem of a higher order. We could not present it on an 
extensive scale until we had made secure the basis for the 
existence of the Soviet Republic. This problem is a more 
complicated one and it involves defining our attitude towards 
a numerous and strong section of the population. This 
attitude cannot be defined simply by the answer — struggle 
or support. As regards the bourgeoisie our task is defined by 
the words “struggle”, “suppression”, and as regards the rural 
proletariat and semi-proletariat our task is defined by the 
words “our support”, but this problem is undoubtedly more 
complicated. On this point, the socialists, the best represen- 
tatives of socialism in the old days, when they still believed 
in the revolution and faithfully adhered to its theory and 
ideals, talked about neutralising the peasantry, i.e,, making 
the middle peasants a social stratum which, if it did not 
actively help the proletarian revolution, at least would not 
hinder it, that would remain neutral and not go over to the 
side of our enemies. This abstract, theoretical formulation of 
the problem is quite clear but is inadequate. We have reached 
the stage of socialist development when we must draw up 
definite and detailed rules and regulations which have been 
tested by practical experience in the rural districts to guide 
us in our efforts to place our relations with the middle 
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peasants m the basis of a firm alliance and so preclude the 
possibility of a repetition of those mistakes and blunders we 
have repeatedly made in the past. These blunders estranged 
the middle peasants from us, although we of the Communist 
Party, the leading party, were the first who helped the Rus- 
sian peasants to throw off the yoke of the landowners and 
establish real democracy, which gave us every ground for 
counting on their complete confidence. This is not the type of 
problem that calls for ruthless, swift suppression and attack, 
it is more complicated. But I shall allow myself to say con- 
fidently that after our twelve months of preliminary work 
we shall be able to cope with this problem. 

A few words about our international situation. Comrades, 
you are all, of course, aware that the founding of the Third, 
Communist International in Moscow is an event of the great- 
est significance insofar as our position in the world is con- 
cerned. We still have confronting us a vast, real and well- 
armed military force— all the strongest powers of the world. 
Nevertheless, we can confidently say to ourselves that what 
outwardly seems to be a gigantic force, and which physi- 
cally is immeasurably stronger than we are, has been shaken. 
It is no longer a force. It no longer has its former stability. 
Therefore there is nothing utopian in our aim and in the task 
we set ourselves — to be victorious in the struggle against 
this giant. On the contrary, although we are now artificially 
cut off from the whole world, the newspapers every day 
report the growth of the revolutionary movement in all 
countries. Moreover, we know, we see, that this growing 
movement is assuming the Soviet form. And this is a guaran- 
tee that in establishing the Soviet government we discovered 
the international^ wodd form of the dictatorship of the pro^ 
letariat. We are firmly convinced that the proletariat all over 
the world has taken this path of struggle, the creation 
of these forms of proletarian rule, the rule of the workers 
and of the working people in general, and that no power on 
earth can halt the progress of the world communist 
revolution towards the world Soviet republic. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Comrades, permit me now on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party to declare the Eighth 
Congress open and proceed to the election of the presidium. 



Report of the Central Committee 
March 18 

{Stormy prolonged applause. Cries of * **Long live Ilyich!” 
“Long live Comrade Lenin!”) 

Comrades, permit me to begin with the political report of 
the Central Committee. To present a report on the Central 
Committee’s political activities since the last Congress is tan- 
tamount to presenting a report on the whole of our revolu- 
tion; and I think that everybody will agree that not only is 
it impossible for one individual to perform such a task in so 
short a time, but that it is, in general, beyond the powers of 
one individual. I have therefore decided to confine myself to 
those points which, in my opinion, are particularly important 
in the history of what our Party was called upon to do during 
this period and in the light of our present tasks. I must say 
that at a time like this I find it beyond my powers to devote 
myself exclusively to history, to reviewing the past without 
bearing in mind the present and the future. 

To begin with foreign policy, it goes without saying that 
the outstanding features here were our relations with Ger- 
man imperialism and the Brest peace. I think it is worth 
while dwelling on this question, because its importance is 
not merely historical. I tnink that the proposal the Soviet 
government made to the Allied powers, or, to put it more 
correctly, our government’s consent to the well-known pro- 
posal for a conference to be held on Princes Islands’^— I 

* The Princes Islands Conference was planned by Lloyd George 
and Wilson and was to be attended by representatives of all govern- 
ments existing on the territory of Russia; its purpose was to elaborate 

measures to stop the Civil War. On February 4, 1919, the Soviet Govern- 
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think that this proposal, and our reply, reflect, in some re- 
spects, and in important respects at that, the relations with 
imperialism that we established at the time of the Brest peace. 
That is why I think it important to deal with the history of 
this matter in view of the rapidity with which events are 
occurring. 

When the Brest peace was decided on, the Soviet system 
and even Party development were still in the initial stages. 
You know that at that time our Party as a whole still pos- 
sessed too little experience to determine, even approximately, 
how fast we should travel the path we had chosen. ITie 
chaotic conditions that, as you know, we had to take over 
from the past made it extremely difficult at the time to sur- 
vey events and obtain an exact picture of what was going 
on. Moreover, our extreme isolation from Western Europe 
and all other countries deprived us of the objective material 
necessary to assess the possible rapidity or the ways in which 
the proletarian revolution in the West would develop. This 
complex situation made the question of the Brest peace a 
matter of no little dissension in the ranks of our Party. 

But events have proved that this enforced retreat before 
German imperialism, which had taken cover behind an ex- 
tremely oppressive, outrageous and predatory peace, was the 
only correct move in the relations between the young social- 
ist republic and world imperialism (one half of world impe- 
rialism). At that time we, who had just overthrown the land- 
owners and the bourgeoisie in Russia, had absolutely no 
choice but to retreat before the forces of world imperial- 
ism. Those who condemned this retreat from the point of 
view of a revolutionary were actually supporting a funda- 
mentally wrong and non-Marxist position. They had forgot- 
ten the conditions, the long and strenuous process of develop- 
ment of the Kerensky period, and the enormous preparatory 
work done in the Soviets before we reached the stage when, 
in October, after the severe July defeats, after the Kornilov 
revolt, the vast mass of working people was at last ready 


ment consented to take part in the conference. But Kolchak, Denikin 
and other counter-revolutionary governments refused to participate in 
the conference because they hoped to strangle the Soviet Republic by 
force of arms. As a result, the conference did not take place.— 
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and determined to overthrow the bourgeoisie, and when the 
organised material forces necessary for this purpose had be- 
come available. Naturally, anything like this was then out of 
the question on an international scale. In view of this, the 
hght against world imperialism had this aim — to continue 
the work of disintegrating imperialism and of enlightening 
and uniting the working class, which had everywhere begun 
to stir, but whose actions have still not become completely 
definite. 

Hence, the only correct policy was the one we adopted in 
respect of the Brest peace, although, of course, at the time, 
that policy intensified the enmity of a number of petty-bour- 
geois elements, who are not by any means necessarily hostile 
to socialism under all conditions, or in all countries. In this 
respect history offered us a lesson which we must learn thor- 
oughly, for there can be no doubt that we shall often be 
called upon to apply it. This lesson is that the attitude the 
party of the proletariat should adopt towards the petty-bour- 
geois democratic parties, towards those elements, strata, 
groups and classes which are particularly strong and numer- 
ous in Russia, and which exist in all countries, constitutes 
an extremely complex and difficult problem. Petty-bourgeois 
elements vacillate between the old society and the new. They 
cannot be the motive force of either the old society, or the 
new. On the other hand, they are not bound to the old 
society to the same degree as the landowners and the bour- 
geoisie. Patriotism is a sentiment bound up with the economic 
conditions of life of precisely the small proprietors. The bour- 
geoisie is more international than the small proprietors. We 
came up against this fact during the period of the Brest peace, 
when the Soviet government set a higher value on the world 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the world revolution than 
on all national sacrifices, burdensome as they were. This 
compelled us to enter into a violent and ruthless clash with 
the petty-bourgeois elements. At that time a number of those 
elements joined forces with the bourgeoisie and the land- 
owners against us, although, subsequently, they began to 
waver. 

The question that several comrades have raised here as to 
our attitude towards the petty-bourgeois parties is dealt with 
extensively in our programme and will, in fact, crop up in 
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the discussion of every point of the agenda. In the course of 
our revolution this question has ceased to be an abstract and 
general one, and has become concrete. At the time of the 
Brest peace our duty as internationalists was at all costs to 
help the proletarian elements to strengthen and consolidate 
their positions and this drove the petty-bourgeois parties 
away from us. After the German revolution, as we know, the 
petty-bourgeois elements again began to vacillate. Those 
events opened the eyes of many who, as the proletarian rev- 
olution was maturing, had assessed the situation from the 
point of view of the old type of patriotism, and had assessed 
it not only in a non-socialist way, but, in general, incorrectly. 
At the present time, owing to the difficult food situation and 
the war which we are still waging against the Entente,*^ a wave 
of vacillation is again sweeping through the petty-bourgeois 
democrats. We have been obliged to reckon with these vacil- 
lations before; but now we must all learn a tremendously 
important lesson, namely, that situations never repeat them- 
selves in exactly the same form. The new situation is far 
more complex. It can be properly assessed, and our policy 
will be correct, if we draw on the experience of the Brest 
peace. When we consented to the proposal for a conference 
on Princes Islands we knew that we were consenting to an 
extremely harsh peace. On the other hand, however, we now 
know better how the tide of proletarian revolution is rising 
in Western Europe, how unrest is changing into conscious 
discontent, and how the latter is giving rise to a world, 
Soviet, proletarizm movement. At that time we were groping, 
guessing when the revolution in Europe might break out— 
we presumed, on the basis of our theoretical conviction, that 
the revolution must take place — but today we have a num- 
ber of facts showing how the revolution is maturing in other 
countries and how the movement began. That is why, in 


* The Entente — a bloc of imperialist powers (Britain, France and 
tsarist Russia) that was formed early in the twentieth century and was 
opposed to the imperialist ^wers of the Triple Alliance (Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy). During the First World War (1914-18) the 
United States, Japan and other countries joined this bloc. After die 
Great October Socialist Revolution its principal members — Britain, 
France, the U.S.A. and Japan— inspired, organised and took part in 
the armed intervention against Soviet Russia. — Ed. 
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relation to Western Europe, in relation to the Entente coun- 
tries, we have, or shall have, to repeat a good deal of what 
we did at the time of the Brest peace. It will be much easier 
for us to do this now that we have the experience of Brest 
When our Central Committee discussed the question of par- 
ticipating in a conference on Princes Islands together with the 
Whites— which in fact amounted to the annexation of all the 
territory the Whites then occupied— this question of an armi- 
stice did not evoke a single voice of protest among the pro- 
letariat; and that also was the attitude of our Party. At any 
rate, I did not hear of any dissatisfaction, or indignation, 
from any quarter. The reason for this was that our lesson in 
international politics had borne fruit. 

Insofar as concerns the petty-bourgeois elements, the prob- 
lem facing the Party has not yet been fully solved. On a 
number of questions, in fact on all the questions on the 
agenda, we have, during the past year, laid the foundation 
for a correct solution of this problem, particularly in relation 
to the middle peasants. In theory we agree that the middle 
peasants are not our enemies, that they need special treat- 
ment, and that in their case the situations will vary in accor- 
dance with numerous circumstances attending the revolution, 
in particular, the answer to the question “For or against 
patriotism?” For us such questions are of second-rate im- 
portance, even of third-rate importance; but the petty bour- 
geoisie is completely blinded by them. Furthermore, all these 
elements waver in the struggle and become absolutely spine- 
less. They do not know what they want, and are incapable of 
defending their position. Here we need extremely flexible 
and extremely cautious tactics, for sometimes it is necessary 
to give with one hand and take away with the other. The 
petty-bourgeois elements and not we are to blame for this, 
for they cannot make up their minds. We can sec this in 
practice now. Only today we read in the newspapers what the 
German Independents,*^ who possess such strong forces as 

* I.C., members of the Independent Social-Democratic Party of Ger- 
many— a, Centrist party that was founded in April 1917. The Indepen- 
dents advocated unity with the social-chauvinists and were eventually 
even to reject the class struj^gle as such. At the Haile Congress in 
October 1920 a split took place in this party and a considerable number 
of members joined the Communist Party of Germany in December 1920. 
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Kautsky and Hilfcrding, have set out to attain. You know 
that they wanted to incorporate the workers’ councils in the 
constitution of the German democratic republic, i.e., marry 
the Constituent Assembly’*' to the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. From our point of view this is such a mockery of 
common sense in our revolution, the German revolution, the 
Hungarian revolution and the maturing Polish revolution, 
that we can only express our amazement. It must be said 
that such vacillating elements are to be found in the most 
advanced countries. Educated, well-informed, intelligent 
people, even in such an advanced capitalist country as Ger- 
many are sometimes a hundred times more muddle-headed 
and hysterical than our backward petty bourgeoisie. In this 
there is a lesson for Russia in respect of the petty-bourgeois 
parties and the middle peasants. For a long time we shall 
have a difficult, double problem. For a long time these parties 
are bound to take one step forward and two steps back be- 
cause their economic status compels them to do so, and 
because their acceptance of Socialism is not due to a definite 
conviction that the bourgeois system is worthless. We cannot 
expect them to be loyal to socialism, and it would be absurd 
to rely on their socialist convictions. They will support 
socialism only when they are convinced that there is no other 
way out, when the bourgeoisie is finally defeated and 
smashed. 

I am unable to give you a systematic summary of the expe- 
rience of the past year and have glanced at the past only in 

Right-wing elements formed a separate party and retained the name of 
Independent Social-Democratic Party of Germany, which existed until 
1922.— 

The Constituent Assembly, which the bourgeois Provisional 
Government had repeatedly promised to convene, was finally convened 
only by the Soviet Government on January 5, 1918. The elections to 
it were conducted according to the lists drawn up prior to the October 
Socialist Revolution and did not reflect the new alignment of forces 
after the revolution; Right-wing Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks received the bulk of the scats. 

When the counter-revolutionary majority refused to accept the 
Declaration of Rights of Working and Exploited People submitted by 
the Soviet Government and to endorse the Decree on Land and the 
Decree on Peace adopted by the Soviet power, the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee decided to dissolve the Constituent Assembly, 
which was duly done on January 6 (19), 1918.— Ed. 
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the light of what is required for our policy tomorrow and 
the day after. The chief lesson is that we must be extremely 
cautious in our attitude towards the middle peasants and the 
petty bourgeoisie. The experience of the past demands it, 
we know it from the experience of Brest. We shall have to 
change our line of conduct very often, and this may appear 
strange and incomprehensible to the casual observer. “How 
is that?” he will say. “Yesterday you were making promises 
to the petty bourgeoisie, while today Dzerzhinsky annouijces 
that the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks* 
will be stood against the wall. What a contradiction!” Yes, 
it is a contradiction. But the conduct of the petty-bourgeois 
democrats themselves is contradictory: they do not Imow 
where, to sit. and try to sit between two stools, jump from one 
to the other and fall now to the right apd now to th^ left. 
We have changed our tactics towards them, •and whenever 
they turn towards us, we say “Welcome” to them. We have 
not the slightest intention of expropriating the middle 
peasants; we certainly do not want to use force against the 
petty-bourgeois democrats. We say to them, “You are not a 
serious enemy. Our enemy is the bourgeoisie. But if you join 
forces with them, we shall be obliged to apply the measures 
of the proletarian dictatorship to you, too.” 

I shall now deal with questions of internal development, 
briefly touch on the main features which characterise our 
political experience and sum up the political activities of the 
Central Committee during this period. These political ac- 
tivities of the Central Committee manifested themselves daily 
in questions of immense importance. Were it not for the fact 
that we worked together so well and so harmoniously, as I 
have already told you, we would not have been able to act 
as we did, we would not have been able to solve these urgent 
problems. As to the question of the Red Army, which is now 
rousing so much discussion, and which stands as a special 

* Mensheviks— an opportunist petty-bourgeois trend in Russian So- 
cial-Democracy. After the victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in February 1917 the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
became members of the bourgeois Provisional Government; they sup- 
ported its imperialist policies and fought against the growing proletar- 
ian revolution. After the October Socialist Revolution they organised 
and took part in plots and revolts against Soviet power.— 
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item on the agenda of this Congress, we adopted a host of 
minor, individual decisions which the Central Committee of 
our Party submitted to and got carried in the Coimcil of 
People’s Commissars and the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee. A still larger number of important individual as- 
signments were made by the respective People’s Commissars, 
?*11 of which systematically and consistently pursued one 
common line. 

The organisation of a Red Army was an entirely new 
question which had never been dealt with before, even theo- 
retically. Marx once said that it is to the credit of the Paris 
Communards that they carried into effect decisions which 
were not borrowed from some preconceived theories, but 
were dictated by actual necessity.**' Marx said this about the 
Coihmunards in a somewhat ironical vein because there were 
two predominant trends in the Commune — the Blanquists and 
the Proudhonists*^**' — and both were compelled to act contrary 
to their doctrines. We, however, acted in conformity with 
the tenets of Marxism. At the same time, the political activ- 
ities of the Central Committee in each concrete case were 
determined' entirely by what was absolutely indispensable. 
We were often obliged to feel our way. This will be strongly 
emphasised by any historian capable of presenting an in- 

See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1962, 
pp. 481-82.— Erf. 

Blanquists — supporters of a trend in the French socialist movement 
headed by Louis Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), an outstanding rev- 
olutionary and a prominent exponent of French utopian communism. 
As Lenin wrote, Blanquists expected ’“that mankind will be emancipated 
from wage slavery, not by the proletarian class struggle, but through 
a conspiracy hatched by a small minority of intellectuals'* {Collected 
Works, Vol. 10, p. 392). They did not take into account the concrete 
situation necessary for an uprising to be victorious and paid too little 
heed to contacts with the people. 

Proudhonists — adherents of pettv-bourgeois socialism hostile to 
Marxism, as expounded by the French anarchist Proudhon. While crit- 
icising big capitalist property, Proudhon dreamed of perpetuating 
small private property and proposed setting up “people’s” and “ex- 
change’’ banks with the aid of which workers could allej^ly purchase 
their own instruments of labour, become handicraftsmen and ensure the 
fair marketing of their products. He failed to appreciate the historic 
role of the proletariat, opposed the class struggle, the proletarian rey- 
olution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, and denied the necessity 
of the state. — Ed. 
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tcgrated picture of the activities of the Central Committee 
of the Party and of the Soviet government during the past 
year. This fact becomes all the more striking when we try to 
embrace our past experience in a single glance. But this did 
not deter us in the least even on October 10, 1917, when the 
question of seizing power was decided. We did not doubt that 
we should have to experiment, as Comrade Trotsky expressed 
it. We undertook a task which nobody in the world has ever 
attempted on so large a scale. 

This is also true of the Red Army. When the war drew 
to a close the army began to break up, and many people 
thought at the time that this was a purely Russian 
phenomenon. But we see that the Russian revolution was in 
fact the dress rehearsal, or one of the rehearsals, for the 
world proletarian revolution. When we discussed the Treaty 
of Brest, when the question of peace arose early in January 
1918, we did not yet know when, and in which other countries, 
armies would begin to disintegrate. We proceeded from 
experiment to experiment; we endeavoured to create a 
volunteer army, feeling our way, testing the ground and 
experimenting to find a solution to the problem in the given 
situation. And the nature of the problem was clear. Unless we 
defended the socialist republic by force of arms, we could 
not exist. A ruling class would never surrender its power to 
an oppressed class. And the latter would have to prove in 
practice that it is capable not only of overthrowing the 
exploiters, but also of organising its self-defence and of stak- 
ing everything on it. We have always said that there are 
different kinds of wars. We condemned the imperialist war, 
but we did not reject war in general. Those who accused us 
of being militarists were hopelessly muddled. And when 
in the report of the Berne Conference of yellow socialists I 
read that Kautsky had said that the Bolsheviks had in- 
troduced not socialism but militarism, I smiled and shrugged 
my shoulders. As if there was ever a big revolution in history 
that was not connected with war! Of course not! We are 
living not merely in a state, but in a system of states, and it 
is inconceivable for the Soviet Republic to exist alongside of 
the imperialist states for any length of time. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that end comes there 
will have to be a series of frightful collisions between the 
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Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states. If the ruling class, 
the proletariat, wants to hold iwwer, it must, therefore, prove 
its ability to do so by its military organisation. How was a 
class which had hitherto served as cannon-fodder for the 
military commanders of the ruling imperialist class to create 
its own commanders? How was it to solve the problem of 
combining the enthusiasm, the new revolutionary creative 
spirit of the oppressed and the employment of the store of 
the bourgeois science and technology of militarism in their 
worst forms without which this class would not be able 
to master modern technology and modern methods of 
warfare? 

Here we were faced with a problem which a year’s experi- 
ence has now summed up for us. When we included the 
question of bourgeois specialists in the revolutionary pro- 
gramme of our Party, we summed up the Party’s practical 
experience in one of the most important questions. As far as 
I remember, the earlier teachers of socialism, who foresaw 
a great deal of what would take place in the future socialist 
revolution and discerned many of its features, never 
expressed an opinion on this question. It did not exist for 
them, for it arose only when we proceeded to create a Red 
Army. That meant creating an army filled with enthusiasm 
out of an oppressed class which had been used as mere 
cannon-fodder, and it meant compelling that army to utilise 
all that was most coercive and abhorrent in what we had in- 
herited from capitalism. 

This contradiction, with which we are faced in connection 
with the Red Army, faces us in every organisational field. 
Take the question which engaged our attention most of all, 
namely, the transition from workers’ control to workers’ 
management in industry. Following the decrees and decisions 
passed by the Council of People’s Commissars and local 
Soviet authorities — all of which contributed to our political 
experience in this field — actually the only thing left for Ae 
Central Committee to do was to sum up. In a matter like 
this it was scarcely able to give a lead in the true sense of 
the word. One has only to recall how clumsy, immature and 
casual were our first decrees and decisions on the subject of 
workers* control of industry. We thought that it was an easy 
matter; practice showed that it was necessary to build, but 
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we gave no answer whatever to the question as to how to 
build. Every nationalised factory, every branch of nation- 
alised industry, transport, and particularly railway 
transport— that most striking example of highly centralised 
capitalist machinery built on the basis of large-scale engineer- 
ing, and most vital for the state — all embodied the concen- 
trated experience of capitalism, and created immense 
difficulties for us. 

We are still far from having overcome these difficulties. 
At first we regarded them in an entirely abstract way, like 
revolutionary preachers, who had absolutely no idea of how 
to set to work. There were lots of people, of course, who ac- 
cused us— and all the socialists and Social-Democrats are 
accusing us today — of having undertaken this task without 
knowing how to finish it. But these accusations are ridiculous, 
made by people who lack the spark of life. As if one can set 
out to make a great revolution and know beforehand how it 
is to be completed! Such knowledge cannot be derived from 
books and our decision could spring only from the experience 
of the masses. And I say that it is to our credit that amidst 
incredible difficulties we undertook to solve a problem with 
which until then we were only half familiar, that we inspired 
the proletarian masses to display their own initiative, that 
we nationalised the industrial enterprises, and so forth. I re- 
member that in Smolny* we passed as many as ten or twelve 
decrees at one sitting. That was an expression of our deter- 
mination and desire to stimulate the spirit of experiment and 
initiative among the proletarian masses. We now have 
experience. Now, we have passed, or are about to pass, from 
workers’ control to workers’ management of industry. Instead 
of being absolutely helpless as we were before, we are now 
armed with experience, and as far as this is possible, we have 
summed it up in our programme. We shall have to discuss 
this in detail when we deal with the question of organisation. 
We would not have been able to do this work had we not had 
the assistance and collaboration of the comrades from the 
trade unions. 


* Smolny — the building of the former Smolny Institute in Petro- 
grad, the seat of the Soviet Government until March 1918 when it 
moved to Moscow.— £d. 
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In Western Europe the situation is different. There our 
comrades regard the trade unions as an evil, because they 
are commanded so completely by yellow representatives of 
the old type of socialism that the Communists do not see 
that much advantage is to be gained from their support. 
Many West-European Communists, even Rosa Luxemburg, 
are advocating the dissolution of the trade unions. That shows 
how much more difficult this problem is in Western Europe. 
In this country we could not have held out for a single month 
had it not been for the support of the trade unions. In this we 
have the experience of a vast amount of practical work, 
which enables us to set to work to solve extremely difficult 
problems. 

Take the question of the specialists which faces us at every 
turn, which arises in connection with every appointment, 
and which the leaders of our economy, and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, are continually having to face. Under 
existing conditions the Central Committee of the Party cannot 
perform its functions if it adheres to hard and fast forms. If 
we could not appoint comrades able to work independently 
in their particular fields, we should be unable to function at 
all. It was only thanks to the fact that we had organisers like 
Yakov Sverdlov that we were able to work under war con- 
ditions without a single conflict worth noting. And in 
this work we were obliged to accept the assistance offered us 
by people who possessed knowledge acquired in the past. 

In particular, take the administration of the War Depart- 
ment. We could not have solved that problem had we not 
trusted the General Staff and the big specialists in organisa- 
tion. There were differences of opinion among us on 
particular questions, but fundamentally, there was no room 
for doubt. We availed ourselves of the assistance of bourgeois 
experts who were thoroughly imbued with the bourgeois 
mentality, who were disloyal to us, and will remain disloyal 
to us for many years to come. Nevertheless, the idea that we 
can build communism with the aid of pure Communists, 
without the assistance of bourgeois experts, is childish. We 
have been steeled in the struggle, we have the forces, and we 
are united; and we must proceed with our organisational 
work, making use of the knowledge and experience of those 
experts. This is an indispensable condition, without which 
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socialism cannot be built. Socialism cannot be built unless 
we utilise the heritage of capitalist culture. The only material 
we have to build communism with is what has been left us by 
capitalism. 

We must now build in a practical way, and we have to 
build communist society with the aid of our enemies. This 
looks like a contradiction, an irreconcilable contradiction, 
perhaps. As a matter of fact, this is the only way the problem 
of building communism can be solved. And reviewing our 
experience, glancing at the way this problem confronts us 
every day, surveying the practical activities of the Central 
Committee, it seems to me that, in the main, our Party has 
found a solution to this problem. We have encountered im- 
mense difficulties, but this was the only way the problem 
could be solved. Tlie bourgeois experts must be hemmed in 
by our organised, constructive and united activities so that 
they will be compelled to fall in line with the proletariat, no 
matter how much they resist and fight at every step. We must 
set them to work as a technical and cultural force so as to 
preserve them and to transform an uncultured and barbarian 
capitalist country into a cultured, communist country. And it 
seems to me that during the past year we have learned how 
to build, that we have taken the right road, and shall not now 
be diverted from this road. 

I should also like to deal briefly with the food question 
and the question of the countryside. Food has always been 
our most difficult problem. In a country where the proletariat 
could only assume power with the aid of the peasantry, where 
the proletariat had to serve as the agent of a petty-bourgeois 
revolution, our revolution was largely a bourgeois revolution 
until the Poor Peasants’ Committees’*" were set up, i.e., until 
the summer and even the autumn of 1918. We are not afraid 
to admit that. We accomplished the October Revolution so 

* These Committees, set up in June 1918, were to take stock of 
the food reserves in the peasant holdings, ascertain the kulaks* grain 
surpluses, provide food for the poor peasants and distribute farm imple- 
ments and manufactured goods. In practice, the activity of the Poor 
Peasants’ Committees embraced all aspects of work in rural areas 
where they became organs of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Late 
in 1918, after they had fulfilled the tasks entrusted to them, the Poor 
Peasants’ Committees were merged with the volost and village Soviets. 
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easily because the peasants as a whole supported us and 
fought the landowners for they saw that as far as they were 
concerned we would go the limit, because we were giving 
legal effect to what the Socialist-Revolutionary newspapers 
had been printing, to that which the cowardly petty bour- 
geoisie had promised, but could not carry out. But from the 
moment the Poor Peasants* Committees began to be 
organised, our revolution became a proletarian revolution. 
We were faced with a problem which even now has not been 
fully solved, and it is extremely important that we have put 
it on A practical footing. The Poor Peasants* Committees were 
a transition stage. The first decree on their organisation was 
passed by the Soviet government on the recommendation of 
Comrade Tsyurupa, who at that time was in charge of food 
affairs. We have to save the non-agricultural population that 
was tormented by hunger. That could be done only with the 
aid of Poor Peasants’ Committees, which were proletarian 
organisations. And only when the October Revolution began 
to spread to the rural districts and was consummated, in the 
summer of 1918, did we acquire a real proletarian base; only 
then did our revolution become a proletarian revolution in 
fact, and not merely in our proclamations, promises and de- 
clarations. 

We have not yet solved the problem that faces our Party 
of creating the necessary forms of organisation of the rural 
proletariat and semi-proletariat. Recently, I visited Petrograd 
and attended the First Congress of Farm Labourers of Petro- 
grad Gubernia. I then saw how we were feeling our way in 
this matter, but I think that progress will undoubtedly be 
made. I must say that the principzd lesson we Ipamed from 
our work of political leadership in the past year was that we 
must find organisational support in this field. We took a step 
in this direction when we formed the Poor Peasants’ Com- 
mittees, held new elections to the Soviets and revised our food 
policy, where we had encountered immense difficulties. In 
those outlying parts of Russia which arc now becoming Soviet 
—the Ukraine and the Don region— this policy may have to 
be modified. It would be a mistake to draw up stereotyped 
decrees for all parts of Russia; it would be a mistake for the 
Bolshevik Communists, the Soviet officials in the Ukraine and 
the Don, to apply Aese decrees to other regions wholesale, 
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without discrimination. We shall meet with no few peculiar 
situations; we shall under no circumstances bind ourselves to 
uniform patterns; we shall not decide once and for all that our 
experience, the experience of Central Russia, must be applied 
in its entirety to every region. We have only just taken up 
the problems of real development; we are only just taking 
the first steps in this direction. An immense field of work is 
opening before us. 

I said that the first decisive step the Soviet government took 
was to create the Poor Peasants’ Committees. This measure 
was carried out by our food supply officials and was dictated 
by necessity. But in order to complete our tasks we must have 
something more than temporary organisations like these Com- 
mittees. Alongside the Soviets we have the trade unions, 
which we are using as a school for training the backward 
masses. The top layer of workers who actually administered 
Russia during the past year, who bore the brunt of the work 
in carrying out our policy, and who were our mainstay — this 
layer in Russia is an extremely thin one. We have become 
convinced of that, we are feeling it. If a future historian ever 
collects information on the groups which administered Rus- 
sia during these seventeen months, on how many hundreds, 
or how many thousands of individuals were engaged in this 
work and bore the entire, incredible burden of administering 
the country — nobody will believe that it was done by so few 
people. The number was so small because there were so few 
intelligent; educated and capable political leaders in Russia. 
This layer was a thin one in Russia, and in the course of the 
recent struggle it overtaxed its strength, became overworked, 
did more than its strength allowed. I think that at this 
Congress we shall devise practical means of utilising 
ever new forces on a mass scale in industry and — what 
is more important — in the rural districts, of enlisting 
in Soviet activities workers and peasants who are on, or 
even below, the average level. Without their assistance on 
a mass scale further activities, I think, will be impossible. 

Since my time has almost expired, I want to say only a 
few words about our attitude towards the middle peasants. 
The attitude we should take towards the middle peasants was, 
in principle, quite clear to us even before the revolution. The 
task that faced us was to neutralise them. At a meeting in 
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Moscow where the question of our attitude towards petty- 
bourgeois parties was discussed, I quoted the exact words 
of Engels, who not only pointed out that the middle peasants 
were our allies, but also expressed the view that it would be 
possible, perhaps, to dispense with coercion, with repressive 
measures even as regards the big peasants. In Russia, this as- 
sumption did not prove correct; we were, are, and will be, in 
a state of open civil war with the kulaks. This is inevitable. 
We have seen it in practice. But owing to the inexperience of 
our Soviet officials and to the difficulties of the problem, the 
blows which were intended for the kulaks very frequently fell 
on the middle peasants. In this respect we have sinned a great 
deal, but the experience we have gained will enable us to do 
everything to avoid this in future. Such is the problem that 
now faces us not theoretically but practically. You arc well 
aware that the problem is a difficult one. We have no 
advantages to offer the middle peasant; he is a materialist, a 
practical man, who demands definite material advantages, 
which at present we are not in a position to offer and which 
the country will have to dispense with for, perhaps, many 
months of a severe struggle that now promises to end in com- 
plete victory. But there is a good deal we can do in our 
practical administrative work — we can improve our adminis- 
trative machinery and eliminate a host of abuses. The line of 
our Party, which has not done enough to form a bloc, an 
alliance, an agreement with the middle peasants, can and 
must be corrected. 

This, in brief, is all I can say at present about the economic 
and political work of the Central Committee during the 
past year. I must now very briefly deal with the second part 
of the duty entrusted to me by the Central Committee—to 
make the Central Committee report on organisation. This 
duty could have been performed in the way it should really 
be performed only by Yakov Mikhailovich Sverdlov, who had 
been appointed to make the report on this question on behalf 
of the Central Committee. His unbelievably phenomenal 
memory, in which he retained the greater part of his report, 
and his personal acquaintance with the work of organisation 
in the various localities would have made it possible for him 
to deliver this report better than anybody else. I am unable to 
replace him even in one-hundredth part, for in this work we 
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were obliged to rely, and were absolutely justified in relying, 
entirely on Comrade Svcrdlov, who very often adopted 
decisions on his own responsibility. 

I can give you short excerpts from the written reports now 
available. The Secretariat of the Central Committee, which 
was unable to complete its work in time, has most definitely 
promised that the written reports will be ready for printing 
next week, that they will be mimeographed and distributed 
to the Congress delegates. They will supplement the brief, 
fragmentary remarks which I can make here. In the material 
of the report available at present in writing, we find, first of 
all, figures relating to the number of incoming documents: 
1,483 in December 1918, 1,537 in January 1919, and 1,840 
in February. The distribution of these documents in per- 
centages is given, but I will take the liberty of not reading 
this. Comrades who arc interested will see from the report 
when distributed that, for instance, 490 persons visited the 
Secretariat in November. And the comrades who handed me 
the report say it can be only half tiic number of visitors the 
Secretariat dealt with, because dozens of delegates were re- 
ceived daily by Comrade Svcrdlov, and more than half of 
these were probably not Soviet but Party officials. 

I must draw attention to the report on the activities of 
the Federation of Foreign Groups.* **’ I know something of 
the work in this field only insofar as I have been able to 
cast a glance at the material on the foreign groups. At first 
there were seven such groups, now there are nine. Comrades 
living in purely Great-Russian districts, who have not had 
the opportunity of becoming directly acquainted with these 
groups and who have not seen the reports in the newspapers, 
will please read the excerpts from the newspapers, which I 
shall take the liberty of not reading in full. 1 must say that 
here we see the real foundation of what we have done for 
the Third International. The Third International was 
founded in Moscow at a short congress, and Comrade 

* The Federation of Foreign Groups under the C.C., R.C.P.(B.) 
was organised in May 1918 as the guiding body for foreign Com- 
munists working among former prisoners-of-war in Russia. Hieir main 
task was to carry on propa^nda and agitation among the prisoners- 
of-war and the interventionist troops in Russia. The Federation was 

abolished at the beginning of 1920. — Ed, 
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Zinoviev will make a detailed report on this and on every- 
thing proposed by the Central Committee on all questions 
concerning the International. The fact that we succeeded in 
doing so much in so short a time at the congress of Com- 
munists in Moscow is due to the tremendous preparatory 
work that was performed by the Central Committee of our 
Party and by the organiser of the congress, Comrade Sverd- 
lov. Propaganda and agitation were carried on among 
foreigners in Russia and a number of foreign groups were 
organised. Dozens of members of these groups were fully ac- 
quainted with the main plans and with the guiding lines of 
general policy. Hundreds of thousands of war prisoners from 
armies which the imperialists had created solely in their own 
interests, upon returning to Hungary, Germany and Austria, 
thoroughly infected those countries with the germs of 
Bolshevism. And the fact that groups and parties sympathis- 
ing with us predominate in those countries is due to work 
which is not visible on the surface and which is only briefly 
summed up in the report on the organisational activities of 
the foreign groups in Russia; it constituted one of the most 
significant features in the activities of the Russian Com- 
munist Party as one of the units of the world communist 
party. 

Further, the material handed to me contains data on the 
reports received by the Central Committee, and the organisa- 
tions from which they were received. And here our Russian 
lack of organisational ability stands out in all its shameful 
wretchedness. Reports were received regularly from organisa- 
tions in four gubernias, irregularly from fourteen, and 
isolated reports from sixteen. The gubernizis in question are 
enumerated in the list, which permit me not to read. Of 
course, this lack of organisational ability, these extreme 
organisational drawbacks, are very largely, but not entirely, 
to be explained by the conditions of civil war. Least of all 
should we use this to hide behind, to excuse and defend 
ourselves. Organisational activity was never a strong point 
with the Russians in general, nor with the Bolsheviks in 
particular; nevertheless, the chief problem of the proletarian 
revolution is that of organisation. It is not without reason 
that the question of organisation is here assigned a most 
prominent place. This is a Uiing we must fight for, and fight 
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for with firmness and determination, using every means at 
our disposal. We can do nothing here except by prolonged 
education and re-education. This is a field in which revolu- 
tionary violence and dictatorship can be applied only by way 
of abuse and 1 make bold i6 warn you against such abuse. 
Revolutionary violence and dictatorship are excellent things 
when applied in the right way and against the right people. 
But they cannot be applied in the field of organisation. We 
have by no means solved this problem of education, re-educa- 
tion and prolonged organisational work, and we must tackle 
it systematically. 

We have here a detailed financial report. Of the various 
items, the largest is in connection with workers’ book publish- 
ing and with newspapers: 1,000,000, again 1,000,000 and 
again 1,000,000—3,000,000; Party organisations, 2,800,000; 
editorial expenses, 3,600,000. More detailed figures are given 
in this report, which will be duplicated and distributed to 
all the delegates. Meanwhile the comrades can get their in- 
formation from the representatives of the groups. Permit me 
not to read these figures. The comrades who submitted the 
reports gave in them what is most important and 
illustrative — the general results of the propaganda work 
performed in the sphere of publication. The Kommunist 
Publishing House released sixty- two books. A net profit of 

2.000. 000 in 1918 was earned by the newspaper Pravda, 

25.000. 000 copies of which were issued during the year. The 
newspaper Bednota earned a net profit of 2,370,000 and 

33.000. 000 copies were issued. The comrades of the Organis- 
ing Bureau of the Central Committee have promised to 
rearrange the detailed figures they possess in such a way as 
to give at least two comparable criteria. It will then be clear 
what vast educational work is being performed by the Party, 
which for the first time in history is using modern large- 
scale capitalist printing equipment in the interests of the 
workers and peasants and not in the interests of the bour- 
geoisie. We have been accused thousands and millions of 
times of having violated the freedom of the press and of 
having renounced democracy. Our accusers call it democracy 
when the capitalists can buy out the press and the rich can 
use the press in their own interests. We call that plutocracy 
and not democracy. Everything that bourgeois culture has 
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created for the purpose of deceiving the people and defend- 
ing the capitalists we have taken from them in order to satisfy 
the political needs of the workers and peasants. And in this 
respect we have done more than any socialist party has done 
in a quarter of a century, or in halt a century. Nevertheless, 
we have done far too little of what has to be done. 

The last item in the material handed to me by the Bureau 
concerns circular letters. Fourteen of these were issued, and 
the comrades who are not acquainted with them, or who are 
not sufficiently acquainted with them, are invited to read 
them. Of course, the Central Committee was far from being 
as active as it should have been in this respect, but you must 
bear in mind the conditions under which we worked, when we 
were obliged to give political instructions on a number of 
questions every day, and only in exceptional, even rare, 
cases were we able to do so through the Political Bureau or 
the plenary meeting of the Central Committee. Under such 
circumstances it was impossible for us to send out frequent 
political circulars. 

I repeat that we, as the militant organ of a militant party, 
in time of civil war, cannot work in any other way. If we 
did, it would be only a half-measure, or a parliament, and 
in the era of dictatorship questions cannot be settled, nor can 
the Party, or the Soviet organisations, be directed, by parlia- 
mentary means. Comrades, now that we have taken over the 
bourgeois printing-presses and papers the importance of the 
Central Committee’s circular letters is not so great. We send 
out in the form of circular letters only such instructions as 
cannot be published, for in our activities, which were con- 
ducted publicly in spite of the vast dimensions, underground 
work nevertheless remained, still remains, and will remain. 
We were never afraid of being reproached for our under- 
ground methods and secrecy, but on the contrary were proud 
of them. And when we found ourselves in a situation in 
which, after overthrowing our bourgeoisie, we were faced 
with the hostility of the European bourgeoisie, secrecy re- 
mained a feature of our activities and underground methods 
a feature of our work. 

With this, comrades, I conclude my report. (Applause,) 


Report on the Party Programme 
March 19 

{Applause,) Comrades, according to the division of subjects 
agreed on between Comrade Bukharin and myself, it is my 
task to explain the point of view of the commission on a 
number of concrete and most disputed points, or points which 
interest the Party most at the present time. 

I shall begin by dealing briefly with the points which 
Comrade Bukharin touched on at the end of his report as 
points of dispute among us in the commission. The first 
relates to the structure of the preamble to the programme. In 
my opinion, Comrade Bukharin did not quite correctly explain 
here the reason the majority on the commission rejected all 
attempts to draw up the programme in such a way that evei^- 
thing relating to the old capitalism would be deleted. By 
the way Comrade Bukharin spoke he sometimes seemed to 
imply that the majority on the commission was apprehensive 
of what might be said about this, apprehensive that they 
would be accused of insufficient respect for the past. There 
can be no doubt that when the position of the majority is 
presented in this way it seems rather ridiculous. But this is 
very far from the truth. The majority rejected these attempts 
because they would be wrong. They would not correspond 
to the real state of affairs. Pure imperialism, without the 
fundamental basis of capitalism, has never existed, does 
not exist anywhere, and never will exist. This is an incorrect 
generalisation of everything that was said of the syndicates, 
cartels, trusts and finance capitalism, when finance capitalism 
was depicted as though it had none of the foundations of the 
old capitalism under it. 
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That is wrong. It would be particularly wrong for the era 
of the imperialist war and for the era following the im- 
perialist war. Engels in his time, in one of his reflections on 
the future war, wrote that it would involve much more severe 
devastation than that caused by the Thirty Years* War’^; 
that in a large degree mankind would be reduced to savagery, 
that our artificial apparatus of trade and industry would 
collapsc.*^’^ At the beginning of the war the traitor-socialists 
and opportunists boasted of the tenacity of capitalism and 
derided the “fanatics or semi-anarchists^’, as they called us. 
“Look,” they said, “these predictions have not come true. 
Events have shown that they were true only of a very small 
number of countries and for a very short period of time!” 
And now, not only in Russia and not only in Germany, but 
even in the victor countries, a gigantic collapse of modern 
capitalism is beginning, a collapse, so gigantic that it fre- 
quently removes this artificial apparatus and restores the 
old capitalism. 

When Comrade Bukharin stated that an attempt might be 
made to present an integral picture of the collapse of capital- 
ism and imperialism, we objected to it in the commission, and 
I must object to it here. Just try it, and you will see that you 
will not succeed. Comrade Bulgarin made one such attempt 
in the commission, and himself gave it up. 1 am absolutely 
convinced that if anybody could do this, it is Comrade 
Bukharin, who has studied this question very extensively and 
thoroughly. 1 assert that such an attempt cannot be successful, 
because the task is a wrong one. We in Russia are now ex- 
periencing the consequences of the imperialist war and the 
beginning of the dictatorship of the proletariat. At the same 
time, in a number of the regions of Russia, cut off from each 
other more than formerly, we frequently see a regeneration 


* 7he Thirty Years* War (1618-48)— the first war to involve the 
whole of Europe which was the outcome of the contradictions between 
various groups of European states and which took the form of a strug- 
gle between Protestants and Catholics. Germany was the principal battle- 
ground, the object of military plunder and aggressive claims of the 
belligerents. The war ended with the conclusion of the Peace of West- 
phalia which reaffirmed the political fragmentation of Germany.— Ed. 

** Sec Frederick Engels’s irUroduetion to Borkkeim*s Pamphlet *Tn 
Memory of the German Arch-Patriots of 1806-1807**.-— Ed. 
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of capitalism and the development of its early stage. That is 
something we cannot escape. If the programme were to be 
written in the way Comrade Bukharin wanted, it would be 
a wrong programme. At best, it would be a reproduction of 
all the best that has been said of finance capitalism and 
imperialism, but it would not reproduce reality, precisely 
because this reality is not integral. A programme made up 
of heterogeneous parts is inelegant (but that, of course, is 
not important), but any other programme would simply be 
incorrect. However unpleasant it may be, whatever it may 
lack in proportion, we shall be unable for a long time to 
escape this heterogeneity, this necessity of constructing from 
different materials. When we do escape it, we shall create 
another programme. But then we shall already be living in 
a socialist society. It would be ridiculous to pretend that 
things will be then what they are now. 

We are living at a time when a number of the most 
elementary and fundamental manifestations of capitalism 
have been revived. Take, for instance, the collapse of 
transport, which we are experiencing so well, or rather so 
badly, in our own case. This same thing is taking place in 
other countries, too, even in the victor countries. And what 
does the collapse of transport mean under the imperialist 
system? A return to the most primitive forms of commodity 
production. We know very well what our profiteers or 
bagmen are. This latter word, 1 think, has up to now been 
unsown to foreigners. And now? Speak to the comrades who 
have arrived for the Congress of the Third International. It 
turns out that similar words are beginning to appear in 
both Germany and Switzerland. And this is a category you 
cannot fit into any dictatorship of the proletariat; you have 
to return to the very dawn of capitalist society and com- 
modity production. 

To escape from this sad reality by creating a smooth and 
integral programme is to escape into something ethereal that 
is not of this world, to write a wrong programme. And it is 
by no means reverence for the past, as Comrade Bukharin 
politely hinted, which induced us here to insert passages 
from the old programme. What appeared to be implied was 
this: the programme was written in 1903 with the participa- 
tion of Lenin; the programme is undoubtedly a bad one; but 
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since old people love most of all to recall the past, in a new 
era a new programme has been drawn up which, out of 
reverence for the past, repeats the old programme. If it were 
so, such cranks ought to be laughed at. I assert that it is not 
so. The capitalism described in 1903 remains in existence 
in 1919 in the Soviet proletarian republic just because of the 
disintegration of imperialism, because of its collapse. Capital- 
ism of this kind can be found, for instance, in Samara and in 
Vyatka gubernias, which are not very far from Moscow, In a 
period when civil war is rending the country, we shall not 
soon emerge from this situation, from this profiteering. That 
is why any other structure of the programme would be in- 
correct. We must state what actually exists; the programme 
must contain what is absolutely irrefutable, what has been 
established in fact. Only then will it be a Marxist programme. 

Theoretically, Comrade Bukharin understands this 
perfectly and says that the programme must be concrete. But 
it is one thing to understand and another to act upon this 
understanding. Comrade Bukharin’s concreteness is a bookish 
description of finance capitalism. In reality we have hetero- 
geneous phenomena to deal with. In every agricultural 
gubernia there is free competition side by side with monopoly 
industry. Nowhere in the world has monopoly capitalism 
existed in a whole series of branches without free competi- 
tion, nor will it exist. To write of such a system is to write 
of a system which is false and removed from reality. If 
Marx said of manufacture that it was a superstructure on 
mass small production,"’ imperialism and finance capitalism 
are a superstructure on the old capitalism. If its top is 
destroyed, the old capitalism is exposed. To maintain that 
there is such a thing as integral imperialism without the 
old capitalism is merely making the wish father to the 
thought. 

This is a natural mistake, one very easily committed. And 
if we had an integral imperialism before us, which had 
entirely altered capitalism, our task would have been a 
hundred thousand times easier. It would have resulted in a 
system in which everything would be subordinated to finance 
capital alone. It would then only have remained to remove 

Sec Karl Marx, Capital^ Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 368 . — I 
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the top and to transfer what remained to the proletariat. 
That would have been extremely agreeable, but it is not so 
in reality. In reality the development is such that we have 
to act in an entirely different way. Imperialism is a super- 
structure on capitalism. When it collapses, we find ourselves 
dealing with the destruction of the top and the exposure of 
the foundation. That is why our programme, if it is to be a 
correct one, must state what actually exists. There is the old 
capitalism, whidi in a number of branches has grown to 
imperialism. Its tendencies are exclusively imperialist. 
Fundamental questions can be examined only from the point 
of view of imperialism. There is not a single major question 
of home or foreign policy which could be settled in any way 
except from the point of view of this tendency. This is not 
what the programme now speaks about. In reality, there 
exists a vast subsoil of the old capitalism. There is the super- 
structure of imperialism, which led to the war, and from this 
war followed the beginnings of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This is a phase you cannot escape. This fact is 
characteristic of the very rate of development of the pro- 
letarian revolution throughout the world, and will remain a 
fact for many years to come. 

West-European revolutions will perhaps proceed more 
smoothly; nevertheless, very many years will be required for 
the reorganisation of the whole world, for the reorganisation 
of the majority of the countries. And this means that during 
the present transition period, we cannot escape this mosaic 
reality. We cannot cast aside this patchwork reality, however 
inelegant it may be; we cannot cast away one bit of it. If 
the programme were drawn up otherwise than it has been 
drawn up, it would be a wrong programme. 

We say that we have arrived at the dictatorship. But we 
must know how we arrived at it. The past keeps fast hold 
of us, grasps us with a thousand tentacles, and does not allow 
us to take a single forward step, or compels us to take these 
steps badly in the way we are taking them. And we say that 
for the situation we are arriving at to be understood, it must 
be stated how we proceeded and what led us to the socialist 
revolution. We were led to it by imperialism, by capitalism 
in its early commodity production forms. All this must be 
understood, because it is only by reckoning with reality that 
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we can solve such problems as, let us say, our attitude 
towards the middle peasants. And how is it, indeed, that there 
is such a category as a middle peasant in the era of purely 
imperialist capitalism? It did not exist even in countries that 
were simply capitalist. If we are to solve the problem of our 
attitude towards this almost medieval phenomenon (the 
middle peasants) purely from the point of view of imperial- 
ism and the dictatorship of the proletariat, we shdl be 
absolutely unable to make ends meet, and we shall land in 
many difficulties. But if we are to change our attitude towards 
the middle peasant — then also have the goodness to say in 
the theoretical part where he came from and what he is. He is 
a small commodity producer. And this is the ABC of capital- 
ism, of which we must speak, because we have not yet grown 
out of it. To brush this aside and say, “Why should we study 
the ABC when we have studied finance capitalism?’* would 
be highly frivolous. 

I have to say the same thing about the national question. 
Here too the wish is father to the thought with Comrade 
Bukharin. He says that we must not recognise the right of 
nations to self-determination. A nation means the bourgeoisie 
together with the proletariat. And are we, the proletarians, 
to recognise the right to self-determination of the despised 
bourgeoisie? That is absolutely incompatible! Pardon me, it 
is compatible with what actually exists. If you eliminate this, 
the result will be sheer fantasy. You refer to the process of 
differentiation which is taking place within the nations, the 
process of separation of the proletariat from the bourgeoisie. 
But let us see how this differentiation will proceed. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced 
capitalist country whose organisation of capitalism, finance 
capitalism, was superior to that of America. She was inferior 
in many other respects, in technical development and pro- 
duction and in the political sphere, but in reject of the 
organisation of finance capitalism, in respect oi the trans- 
formation of monopoly capitalism into state monopoly capi- 
talism, Germany was superior to America. She is a model, 
it would seem. But what is taking place there? Has the 
German proletariat become differentiated from the bour- 
geoisie? No! It was reported that the majority of the workers 
are opposed to Scheidemann in only a few of the large 
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towns. But how did this come about? It was owing to the 
alliance between the Spartacists’^* and the thrice-accursed 
German Menshevik-Independents, who make a muddle of 
everything and want to wed the system of workers’ councils 
to a Constituent Assembly! And this is what is taking place 
in that very Germany! And she, mark you, is an advanced 
country. 

Comrade Bukharin says, “Why do we need the right of 
nations to self-determination?” I must repeat what I said op- 
posing him in the summer of 1917, when he proposed to de- 
lete the minimum programme and to leave only the maximum 
programme. I then retorted, “Don’t halloo until you’re out 
of the wood.” When we have conquered power, and even 
then only after waiting a while, we shall do this. We have 
conquered power, we have waited a while, and now I am 
willing to do it. We have gone directly into socialist 
construction, we have beaten off the first assault that 
threatened us — now it will be in place. The same applies to 
the right of nations to self-determination. “I want to rec- 
ognise only the right of the working classes to self-determi- 
nation,” says Comrade Bukharin. That is to say, you want 
to recognise something that has not been achieved in a single 
country except Russia. That is ridiculous. 

Look at Finland; she is a democratic country, more 
developed, more cultured than we are. In Finland a process 
of separation, of the differentiation of the proletariat is 
taking a specific course, far more painful than was the case 
with us. The Finns have experienced the dictatorship of 
Germany; they are now experiencing the dictatorship of the 
Allied powers. But thanks to the fact that we have recognised 


Spartacists^memhers of a revolutionary organisation of German 
Left-wing Social-Democrats, the Spartacus group, founded at the be- 
ginning of the First World War by Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg 
and others. 

In April 1917, the Spartacists were admitted to the Centrist Inde- 
pendent Sodal-Democratic Party of Germany but retained their orga- 
nisational independence. In the course of the November 1918 revolution 
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from the Independents. At their Inaugural Congress held on December 
30, 191 8- January 1, 1919, the Spartacists formed the Communist Party 
of Germany.— £d. 
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the right of nations to self-determination, the process of 
differentiation has been facilitated there. I very well recall 
the scene when, at Smolny, I handed the act to Svinhufvud'*’ — 
which in Russian means “pighead” — the representative of 
the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part of a hang nian 
He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged compliments. How 
unpleasant that was! But it had to be done, because at that 
time the bourgeoisie were deceiving the people, were decdv- 
ing the working people by alleging that the Muscovites, the 
chauvinists, the Great Russians, wanted to crush the Finns. 
It had to be done. 

Yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing in 
relation to the Bashkirian Republic**? When Comrade 
Bukharin said, “We can recognise this right in some cases,” 
I even wrote down that he had included in the list the 
Hottentots, the Bushmen and the Indians. Hearing this 
enumeration, I thought, how is it that Comrade Bukharin has 
forgotten a small trifle, the Bashkirs? There are no Bushmen 
in Russia, nor have I heard that the Hottentots have laid 
claim to an autonomous republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kir- 
ghiz and a number of other peoples, and to Aese we cannot 
deny reco^ition. We cannot deny it to a single one of the 
peoples living within the boundaries of the former Russian 
Empire. Let us even assume that the Bashkirs have over- 
thrown the exploiters and we have helped them to do so. 
This is possible only when a revolution has fully matured, 
^d it must be done cautiously, so as not to retard by one’s 
interference that very process of the differentiation of the 
proletariat which we ought to expedite. What, then, can we 
do in relation to such peoples as the Kirghiz, the Uzbeks, the 
Tajiks, the Turkmen, who to this day are under the influence 
of their mullahs? Here, in Russia, the population, having had 


* On December 18 (31), 1917, Lenin presented to Svinhufvud, bead 
of the Finnish bourgeois government, and his Secretary of State, l^kel, 
the decree of the Council of People’s Commissars recognising the inde- 
pendence of Finland.— Fd. 

** Lenin refers here to the negotiations, in March 1919, with a Bash- 
kirian delegation on the question of forming an autonomous Bashkirian 
Soviet Republic. An “Agreement between Central Soviet Power and the 
Bashkirian Government on the Formation of Autonomous Soviet Bash- 
kiria” was signed on March 20,— 
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a long: experience of the priests, helped us to overthrow 
than. But you know how badly the decree on ci^l marriagfe 
is still being put into effect. Can we approach these peoples 
and tell them that we shall overthrow their exploiters? We 
cannot do this, because they are entirely subordinated to 
their mullahs. In such cases we have to wait until the given 
nation develops, until the differentiation of the proletariat 
from the bourgeois elements, which is inevitable, has taken 
place. 

Comrade Bukharin does not want to wait. He is possessed 
by impatience: “Why should we? When we have ourselves 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, proclaimed Soviet power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, why should we act thus?” This 
has the effect of a rousing appeal, it contains an indication 
of our path, but if we were to proclaim only this in our pro- 
gramme, it would not be a programme, but a proclamation. 
We may proclaim Soviet power, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and express the contempt for the bourgeoisie 
they deserve a thousand times over, but in the programme 
we must write just what actually exists with the greatest 
precision. And then our programme will be incontrovert- 
ible. 

We hold a strictly class standpoint. What we arc writing 
in the programme is a recognition of what has actually taken 
place since the time we wrote of the self-determination of 
nations in general. At that time there were still no proletarian 
republics. It was when they appeared, and only as they 
appeared, that we were able to write what is written here: 
“A federation of states organised after the Soviet type** The 
Soviet type is not yet Soviets as they exist in Russia, but 
the Soviet type is becoming international. And this is all we 
can say. To go farther, one step farther, one hair’s breadth 
farther, would be wrong, and therefore unsuitable for a pro- 
gramme. 

We say that account must be taken of the stage reached 
by the given nation on its way from medievalism to bour- 
geois democracy, and from bourgeois democracy to prole- 
tarian democracy. That is absolutely correct. All nations 
have the right to self-determination — there is no need to 
speak specially of the Hottentots and the Bushmen. The vast 
majority, most likely nine-tenths of the population of the 
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earth, perhaps 95 per cent, come under this description, since 
all countries are on the way from medievalism to bourgeois 
democracy or from bourgeois democracy to proletarian de- 
mocracy. This is an absolutely inevitable course. More can- 
not be said, because it would be wrong, because it would 
not be what actually exists. To reject the self-determination 
of nations and insert the self-determination of the working 
people would be absolutely wrong, because this manner of 
settling the question does not reckon with the difficulties, 
with the zigzag course taken by differentiation within nations. 
In Germany it is not proceeding in the same way as in our 
country — in certain respects more rapidly, and in other re- 
spects in a slower and more sanguinary way. Not a single 
party in our country accepted so monstrous an idea as a 
combination of workers^ councils and a Constituent Assembly. 
And yet we have to live side by side with these nations. 
Now Scheidemann’s party is already saying that we want 
to conquer Germany. That is of course ridiculous, nonsensi- 
cal. But the bourgeoisie have their own interests and their 
own press, which is shouting this to the whole world in hund- 
reds of millions of copies; Wilson, too, is supporting this in 
his own interests. The Bolsheviks, they declare, have a large 
army, and they want, by means of conquest, to implant their 
Bolshevism in Germany. The best people in Germany — the 
Spartacists — told us that the German workers are being in- 
cited against the Communists; look, they are told, how bad 
things are with the Bolsheviks! And we cannot say that 
things with us are very good. And so our enemies in Ger- 
many influence the people with the argument that the pro- 
letarian revolution in Germany would result in the same 
disorders as in Russia. Our disorders are a protracted ill- 
ness. We are contending with desperate difficulties in creating 
the proletarian dictatorship in our country. As long as the 
bourgeoisie, or the petty bourgeoisie, or even part of the 
German workers, are under the influence of this bugbear — 
“the Bolsheviks want to establish their system by force” — 
so long will the formula “the self-determination of the work- 
ing people” not help matters. We must arrange things so 
that the German traitor-socialists will not be able to say that 
the Bolsheviks are trying to impose their universal system, 
which, as it were, can be brought into Berlin on Red Army 
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bayonets. And this is what may happen if the principle of 
the self-determination of nations is denied. 

Our programme must not speak of the self-determination 
of the working people, because that would be wrong. It 
must speak of what actually exists. Since nations are at 
different stages on the road from medievalism to bourgeois 
democracy and from bourgeois democracy to proletarian de- 
mocracy, this thesis of our programme is absolutely correct. 
With us there have been very many zigzags on this road. 
Every nation must obtain the right to self-determination, and 
that will make the self-determination of the working people 
easier. In Finland the process of separation of the proletariat 
from the bourgeoisie is remarkably clear, forceful and deep. 
At any rate, things will not proceed there as they do in our 
country. If we were to declare that we do not recognise any 
Finnish nation, but only the working people, that would be 
sheer nonsense. We cannot refuse to recognise what actually 
exists; it will itself compel us to recognise it. The demarca- 
tion between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is proceeding 
in different countries in their own specific ways. Here we must 
act with utmost caution. We must be particularly cautious 
with regard to the various nations, for there is nothing worse 
than lack of confidence on the part of a nation. Self-deter- 
mination of the proletariat is proceeding among the Poles. 
Here are the latest figures on the composition of the Warsaw 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. Polish traitor-socialists--333, 
Communists — 297. This shows that, according to our revo- 
lutionary calendar, October in that country is not very far 
off. It is "somewhere about August or September 1917. But, 
firstly, no decree has yet been issued stating that all countries 
must live according to the Bolshevik revolutionary calendar; 
and even if it were issued, it would not be observed. And, 
secondly, the situation at present is such that the majority of 
the Polish workers, who are more advanced than ours and 
more cultured, share the standpoint of social-defencism, 
social-patriotism. We must wait. We cannot speak here of 
the self-determination of the working people. We must carry 
on propaganda in behalf of this differentiation. This is what 
we are doing, but there is not the slightest shadow of doubt 
that we must recognise the self-determination of the Polish 
nation now. That is clear. The Polish proletarian movement 
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is taking the same course as ours, towards the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but not in the same way as in Russia. And 
there the workers are being intimidated by statements to the 
effect that the Muscovites, the Great Russians, who have 
always oppressed the Poles, want to carry their Great-Rus- 
sian chauvinism into Poland in the guise of communism. 
Communism cannot be imposed by force. When I said to one 
of the best comrades among the Polish Communists, “You 
will do it in a different way”, he replied, “No, we shall do 
the same thing, but better dian you.” To such an argument 
I had absolutely no objections. They must be given the op- 
portunity of fulfilling a modest wish — to create a better Soviet 
power than ours. We cannot help reckoning with the fact that 
things there are proceeding in rather a peculiar way, and we 
cannot say: “Down with the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation! We grant the right of self-determination only to the 
working people.” This self-determination proceeds in a very 
complex and difficult way. It exists nowhere but in Russia, 
and, while foreseeing every stage of development in other 
countries, we must decree nothing from Moscow. That is 
why this proposal is unacceptable in principle. 

I now pass to the other points which I am to deal with 
in accordance with the plan we have drawn up. I have given 
the first place to the question of small proprietors and middle 
peasants. In this respect. Clause 47 states: 

“With regard to the middle peasants, the policy of the 
Russian Communist Party is to draw them into the work of 
socialist construction gradually and systematically. The Party 
sets itself the task of separating them from the kulaks, of 
winning them to the side of the working class by carefully 
attending to their needs, by combating their backwardness 
with ideological weapons and under no circumstances with 
measures of suppression, and by striving in all cases where 
their vital interests are concerned to come to practical agree- 
ments with them, making concessions to them in determining 
the methods of carrying out socialist reforms.” 

It seems to me that here we are formulating what the 
founders of socialism have frequently said regarding the 
middle peasants. The only defect of this clause is that it 
is not sufficiently concrete. We could hardly give more in 
a programme. But it is not only questions of programme we 
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preserved at all costs; it must be developed and must not, 
under any circumstances, be discarded. The task here is a 
difficult one because in the majority of cases the leaders of 
the co-operatives are bourgeois specialists, very frequently 
real whiteguards. Hence the hatred for them, a legitimate 
hatred, hence the fight against them. But it must, of course, 
be conducted skilfully: we must put a stop to the counter-- 
revolutionary attempts of the co-operators, but this must not 
be a struggle against the apparatus of the co-operatives. 
While getting rid of the counter-revolutionary leaders, we 
must establish our authority over the apparatus itself. Here 
our aim is exactly the same as it is in the case of the bourgeois 
experts, which is another question I should like to refer to. 

The question of the bourgeois experts is provoking quite 
a lot of friction and divergences of opinion. Whtn I recently 
had occasion to speak to the Petrograd Soviet, among the 
written questions submitted to me there were several devoted 
to the question of rates of pay. I was asked whether it is 
permissible in a socialist republic to pay as much as 3,000 
rubles. We have, in fact, included this question in the pro- 
gramme, because dissatisfaction on these grounds has gone 
rather far. The question of the bourgeois experts has arisen 
in the army, in industry, in the co-operatives, everywhere. It 
is a very important question of the period of transition from 
capitalism to communism. We shall be able to build up com- 
munism only when, with the means provided by bourgeois 
science and technology, we make it more accessible to the 
people. There is no other way of building a communist 
society. But in order to build it in this way, we must take the 
apparatus from the bourgeoisie, we must enlist all these 
experts in the work. We have intentionally explained this 
question in detail in the programme in order to have it settled 
radically. We arc perfectly aware of the effects of Russia’s 
cultural underdevelopment, of what it is doing to Soviet 
power — which in principle has provided an immensely higher 
proletarian democracy, which has created a model of such 
democracy for the whole world — how this lack of culture is 
reducing the significance of Soviet power and reviving bu- 
reaucracy. The Soviet apparatus is accessible to all the work- 
ing people in word, but actually it is far from being accessible 
to all of them, as we all know. And not because the laws 
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prevent it from being so, as was the case under the bour- 
geoisie; on the contrary, our laws assist in this respect. But 
in this matter laws alone are not enough. A vast amount of 
educational, organisational and cultural work is required; 
this cannot be done rapidly by legislation but demands a vast 
amount of work over a long period. This question of the 
bourgeois experts must be settled quite definitely at this 
Congress. The settlement of the question will enable the 
comrades, who are undoubtedly following this Congress 
attentively, to lean on its authority and to realise what dif- 
ficulties we are up against. It will help those comrades who 
come up against this question at every step to take part at 
least in propaganda work. 

The comrades here in Moscow who are representing the 
Spartacists at the Congress told us that in western Germany, 
where industry is most developed, and where the influence of 
the Spartacists among the workers is greatest, engineers and 
managers in very many of the large enterprises would come 
to the Spartacists, although the Spartacists have not yet been 
victorious there, and say, “We shall go with you.” That was 
not the case in our country. Evidently, there the higher cul- 
tural level of the workers, the greater proletarianisation of 
the engineering personnel, and perhaps a number of other 
causes of which we do not know, have created relations which 
differ somewhat from ours. 

At any rate, here we have one of the chief obstacles to 
further progress. We must immediately, without waiting for 
the support of other countries, immediately, at this very mo- 
ment develop our productive forces. We cannot do this 
without the bourgeois experts. That must be said once and 
for all. Of course, the majority of these experts have a thor- 
oughly bourgeois outlook. They must be placed in an en- 
vironment of comradely collaboration, of worker commissars 
and of communist nuclei; they must be so placed that they 
cannot break out; but they must be given the opportunity of 
working in better conditions than they did under capitalism, 
since this group of people, which has been trained by the 
bourgeoisie, will not work otherwise. To compel a whole 
section of the population to work under coercion is impossi- 
ble — that we know very well from experience. We can compel 
them not to take an active part in counter-revolution, we can 




intimidate them so as to make them dread to respond to the 
appeals of the whiteguards. In this respect the Bolsheviks act 
energetically. This can be done, and this we are doing ade- 
quately. This we have all learned to do. But it is impossible 
in this way to compel a whole section to work. These people 
are accustomed to do cultural work, they advanced it within 
the framework of the bourgeois system, that is, they enriched 
the bourgeoisie with tremendous material acquisitions, but 
gave them to the proletariat in infinitesimal doses — never- 
theless they did advance culture, that was their job. As they 
see the working class promoting organised and advanced 
sections, which not only value culture but also help to con- 
vey it to the people, they are changing their attitude towards 
us. When a doctor sees that the proletariat is arousing the 
working people to independent activity in fighting epidemics, 
his attitude towards us completely changes. We have a large 
section of such bourgeois doctors, engineers, agronomists and 
co-operators, and when they see in practice Uiat the prole- 
tariat is enlisting more and more people to this cause, they 
will be conquered morally, and not merely be cut off from 
the bourgeoisie politically. Our task will then become easier. 
They will then of themselves be drawn into our apparatus 
and become part of it. To achieve this, sacrifices are necessary. 
To pay even two thousand million for this is a trifle. To fear 
this sacrifice would be childish, for it would mean that we 
do not comprehend the tasks before us. 

The chaos in our transport, the chaos in industry and 
agriculture are undermining the very life of the Soviet 
Republic. Here we must resort to the most energetic measures, 
straining every nerve of the country to the utmost. We must 
not practise a policy of petty pinpricks with regard to the 
experts. These experts are not the servitors of the explditers, 
they are active cultural workers, who in bourgeois society 
served the bourgeoisie, and of whom all socialists all over 
the world said that in a proletarian society they would serve 
us. In this transition period we must accord them the 
best possible conditions of life. That will be the best policy. 
That will be the most economical management. Other- 
wise, while saving a few hundred millions, we may lose so 
much that no sum will be sufficient to restore what we have 
lost. 
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When we discussed the question of rates of pay with ^ 
Commissar for Labour, Schmidt, he mentioned facts like 
these. He said that in the matter of equalising wages we have 
done more than any bourgeois state has done anywhere, or 
can do in scores of years. Take the pre-war rates of pay: a 
manual labourer used to get one ruble a day, twenty-five 
rubles a month, while an expert got five hundred rubles a 
month, not counting those who were paid hundreds of thou- 
sands of rubles. The expert used to receive twenty times 
more than the worker. Our present rates of pay vary from 
six hundred rubles to three thousand rubles — only five times 
more. We have done a great deal towards equalising the 
rates. Of course, we are now overpaying experts, but to pay 
them a little more for giving us their knowledge is not only 
worth while, but necessary and theoretically indispensable. 
In my opinion, this question is dealt with in sufficient detail 
in the programme. It must be particularly stressed. Not only 
must it be settled here in principle, but we must see to it 
that every delegate to the Congress, on returning to his local- 
ity, should, in his report to ms organisation and in all his 
activities, secure its execution. 

We have already succeeded in bringing about a thorough 
change of attitude among the vacillating intellectuals. Yes- 
terday we were talking about legalising the petty-bourgeois 
parties, but today we are arresting the Mensheviks and So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries; by this switching back and forth we 
are applying a very definite system. A consistent and very 
firm line runs through these dbanges of policy, namely, to 
cut off counter-revolution and to utilise the cultural appa- 
ratus of the bourgeoisie. The Mensheviks are the worst ene- 
mies of socialism, because they clothe themselves in a prole- 
tarian disguise; but the Mensheviks are a non-proletarian 
group. In this group there is only an insignificant proletarian 
upper layer, while the group itself consists of petty intel- 
lectuals. This group is coming over to our side. We shall 
take it over wholly, as a group. Every time they come to us, 
we say, “Welcome!” With every one of these vacillations, 
part of them come over to us. This was the case with the 
Mensheviks and the Novaya Zhizn people and Mdth the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries; this will be the case with all these 
vacillators, who will long continue to get in our way, whine 
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and desert one camp for the other— you cannot do anything 
with tiiem. But through all these vacillations we shall be 
enlisting groups of cultured intellectuals into the ranks of 
Soviet workers, and we shall cut off those elements that 
continue to support the whiteguards. 

The next question which, according to the division of sub- 
jects, falls to my share is the question of bureaucracy and of 
enlisting the broad mass of the people in Soviet work. We 
have been hearing complaints about bureaucracy for a long 
time; the complaints are undoubtedly well founded.. We 
have done what no other state in the world has done in the 
fight against bureaucracy. The apparatus which was a thor- 
oughly bureaucratic and bourgeois apparatus of oppres- 
sion, and which remains such even in the freest of bourgeois 
republics, we have destroyed to its very foundations. Take, 
for example, the courts. Here, it is true, the task was easier; 
we did not have to create a new apparatus, because any- 
body can act as a judge basing himself on the revolutionary 
sense of justice of the working classes. We have still by no 
means completed the work in this field but in a number of 
respects we have made the courts what they should be. 
We have created bodies on which not only men, but also 
women, the most backward and conservative section of the 
population, can be made to serve without exception. 

The employees in the other spheres of government are 
more hardened bureaucrats. The task here is more difficult. 
We cannot live without this apparatus; every branch of 
government creates a demand for such an apparatus. Here 
we are suffering from the fact that Russia was not sufficient- 
ly developed as a capitalist country. Germany, apparently, 
will suffer less from this, because her bureaucratic apparatus 
passed through an extensive school, which sucks people dry 
but compels them to work and not just wear out armchairs, 
as happens in our offices. We dispersed these old bureau- 
crats, shuffled them and then began to place them in new 
posts. The tsarist bureaucrats began to join the Soviet insti- 
tutions and practise their bureaucratic methods, they began 
to assume the colouring of Communists and, to succeed bet- 
ter in their careers, to procure membership cards of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. And so, they have been thrown out 
of the door but they creep back in through the window. 
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Wlmt makes itself felt here most is the lack of cdtured forces* 
These Imreaucrats may be dimsissed, but they, caimot be 
re-educated all at once* Here we are confronted chie% with 
organisational, cultural and educational problems. 

We can fight bureaucracy to the bitter end, to a complete 
victory, only when the whole population participates in die 
work of government. In the bour^b reptdilics not mily b 
this impossible, but the law itself prevents it* The best of 
the bourgeois republics, no matter how democratic they may 
be, have thousands of legal hindrances which prevent the 
working people from participating in the work of govern- 
ment. What we have done, was to remove these hindrances, 
but so far we have not reached the stage at ^/^ch the work- 
ing people could participate in government Apart from the 
law, there is still the level of culture, which you cannot sub- 
ject to any law. The result of this low cultural level b fhdi 
the Soviets, which by virtue of their programme are organs 
of government by the working people, arc in fact organs of 
government for the working people by the advanced section 
of the proletariat, but not by the working people as a whole. 

Here we arc confronted by a problem which cannot be 
solved except by prolonged education. At present this task 
is an inordinately difficult one for us, because, as I have had 
frequent occasion to say, the section of workers who arc 
governing is inordinately, incredibly small. We must secure 
help. According to all indications, such a reserve is grow- 
ing up within the country. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt of existence of a tremendous thirst for knovdedge 
and of tremendous progress in education— mostly attaint 
outside the schools— of tremendous progress in educating 
the working people. This progress cannot be confined within 
any school framework, but it is tremendous. All indications 
go to show that we shall obtain a vast reserve in the near 
future, which will replace the representatives of the small 
section of proletarians who have overstrained themselves in 
the work. But in any case, our present situation in this re- 
spect is extremely difficult. Bureaucracy has been defeated. 
The exploiters have been eliminated. But the cultural level 
has not been raised, and therefore the bureaucrats are occu- 
pying their old positions. They can be forced to retreat only 
if the proletariat and the peasants are organised far more 
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extensively than has been the case up to now, and only if 
real measures are taken to enlist the workers in ^(ovemment. 
You are all aware of such measures in the case of every 
Pewle’s Commissariat, and I shall not dwell on them. 

Ine last point I have to deal with is the question of the 
leading role of the proletariat and disfranchisement. Our 
Constitution recognises the precedence of the proletariat in 
respect of the peasants and disfranchises the exploiters. It 
was this that the pure democrats of Western Europe attacked 
most. We answered, and are answering, that they have for- 
gotten the most fundamental propositions of Marxism, they 
have forgotten that with them it is a case of bourgeois de- 
mocracy, whereas we have passed to proletarian democra- 
cy. There is not a single country in the world which has done 
even one-tenth of what the Soviet Republic has done in the 
past few months for the workers and the poor peasauits in 
enlisting them in the work of administering the state. That 
is an absolute truth. Nobody will deny that in the matter 
of true, not paper, democracy, in the matter of enlisting the 
workers and peasants, we have done more than has been 
done or could be done by the best of the democratic republics 
in hundreds of years. It was this that determined the signifi- 
cance of the Soviets, it was owing to this that the Soviets 
have become a slogan for the proletariat of all countries. 

But this in no way saves us from stumbling over the in- 
adequate culture of the people. We do not at all regard the 
question of disfranchising the bourgeoisie from an absolute 
point of view, because it is theoretically quite conceivable 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat may suppress the 
bourgeoisie at every step without disfranchising teem. This 
is theoretically quite conceivable. Nor do we propose our 
Constitution as a model for other countries. All we say is 
that whoever conceives the transition to socialism without 
the suppression of the bourgeoisie is not a socialist. But while 
it is essential to suppress the bourgeoisie as a class, it is not 
essential to deprive them of suffrage and of equality. We do 
not want freedom for the bourgeoisie, we do not recognise 
equality of exploiters and exploited, but this question is so 
handled in the programme that the Constitution does not 
prescribe such measures as the inequality of workers and 
peasants. They were embodied in the Constitution after they 
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were already in actual practice. It was not even the Bolshe- 
viks who drew up the Constitution of the Soviets; it was 
drawn up to their own detriment by the Mensheviks and 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries before the Bolshevik revolution. 
They drew it up in accordance with the conditions actually 
obtaining. The organisation of the proletariat proceeded 
much more rapidly than the organisation of the peasants, 
which fact made the workers the bulwark of the revolution 
and gave them a virtual advantage. The next task is grad- 
ually to pass from these advantages to their equalisation. 
Nobody drove the bourgeoisie out of the Soviets cither before 
or after the October Revolution. The bourgeoisie themselves 
left the Soviets, 

That is how the matter stands with the question of suffrage 
for the bourgeoisie. It is our task to put the question with 
absolute clarity. We do not in the least apologise for our 
behaviour, but give an absolutely precise enumeration of 
the facts as they are. As we point out, our Constitution was 
obliged to introduce this inequality because the cultural level 
is low and because with us organisation is weak. But we 
do not make this an ideal; on the contrary, in its programme 
the Party undertakes to work systematically to abolish 
this inequality between the better organised proletariat and 
the peasants. We shall abolish this inequality as soon as we 
succeed in raising the cultural level. We shdl then be able 
to get along without such restrictions. Even now, after some 
seventeen months of revolution, these restrictions are of 
very small practical importance. 

These, comrades, are the main points on which I believed 
it necessary to dwell in the general discussion of the pro- 
gramme, in order to leave their further consideration to the 
debate. {Applause,} 
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se.) Ciomrades, I could not divide this part of the 
question with Comrade Bukharin, after preliminary con- 
sultation, in such detail as was the case with the report. 
Perhaps it will prove unnecessary. I think the debate that 
unfolded here revealed primarily one thing— the absence of 
any definite and formulated counter-proposal. Many speak- 
ers dealt with separate points in a desultory wav, but made 
no counter-pro[^sals. I shall deal with the chief objections, 
which were mainly directed against the preamble. Comrade 
Bukharin told me that he is one of those who believe that it 
is pssible in the preamble to combine a description of capi- 
talism with a description of imperialism in such a way as 
to form an integral whole, but since this has not been done, 
we shall have to accept the existing draft. 

M^y of the speakers argued— and it was particularly 
emphasised by Comrade Podbelsky— that the draft presented 
to you is wrong. The ar^ments Comrade Podbelsky ad- 
vanced were very strange indeed. For instance, he said that 
in Clause 1 the revolution is referred to as the revolution of 
such-and-such a date, and for some reason this suggested 
to Comrade Podbelsky the idea that even this revolution is 
numbered. I may say that in the Coimcil of People’s Com- 
missars we have to deal with numerous documents with 
index numbers, and often we get a little tired of them. But 
why convey this impression here? What has an index num- 
ber to do with the question? We fix the day of &e holiday 
and celebrate it. Can it be denied that it was precisely on 
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October 25 that we captured power? If you were to attempt 
to change this in ai^ way, it would be artificial. If you call 
the revolution the October-November Revolution, you pro- 
vide a pretext for saying that it was not accomplish^ in one 
day. Of course, it was accomplished in a longer period — 
not in October, not in November, and not even in one year. 
Comrade Podbelsky took exception to the fact that one of 
the clauses speaks of the impending social revolutimi. On 
these grounds he made it appear that the programme was 
guilty of the crime of “offending Her Majesty the social 
revolution”. Here we are in the middle of the social revolu- 
tion and yet the programme says that it is impending! This 
argument is obviously groundless, because the revolution 
referred to in our programme is the world social revolu- 
tion. 

We arc told that we approach the revolution from the 
economic point of view. Should we do so or not? Many 
over-enthusiastic comrades here went as far as to talk about 
a world Economic Council, and about subordinating all the 
national parties to the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party. Comrade Pvatakov almost went as far 
as to say the same. (Pyatakov, from kis place: “Do you think 
that would be a bad thing?”) Since he now says that it 
would not be a bad thing, I must reply that if there were 
anything like this in the programme, there would be no 
need to criticise it: the authors of such a proposal would 
have dug their own graves. These over-enthusiastic comrades 
have overlooked the fact that in the programme we must 
take our stand on what actually exists. One of these com- 
rades — 1 think it was Sunitsa, who criticised the programme 
very vigorously and said it was worthless, and so forth — one 
of these over-enthusiastic comrades said that he did not 
agree that it must contain what actually exists, and proposed 
that it should contain what does not exist. {Laughter,) 1 
think that this argument is so obviously f^se that the laugh- 
ter it evokes is quite natural. I did not say that it must 
contain only what actually exists. I said that we must 
proceed from what has been definitely established. We 
must say and prove to the proletarians and working peasants 
that the communist revolution is inevitable. Did anybody 
here suggest that it is not necessary to say this? Had any- 
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body made such a suggestion, it would have been proved to 
him that he was wrong. Nobody made any such suggestion, 
nor will anybody do so, because it is an undoubted fact that 
our Party came to power with the aid not only of the com- 
munist proletariat, but also of all the peasants. Shall we con- 
fine ourselves to telling these people who are now marching 
with us: “The Party’s only function is to carry on socialist 
construction. The communist revolution has been accom- 
plished, put communism into effect.” Such an opinion would 
be utterly groundless, it would be wrong from the theoreti- 
cal point of view. Our Party has absorbed directly, and still 
more indirectly, millions of people who are now beginning 
to understand the class struggle, to understand the transi- 
tion from capitalism to communism. 

It may now be said, and it would be no exaggeration at 
all to do so, of course, that nowhere, in no other country, 
have the working people displayed such keen interest in the 
question of transforming capitalism into socialism as the 
working people in our country today. Our people are giving 
more thought to this than the people of any other country. 
Is the Party not to give a reply to this question? We must 
demonstrate scientifically how this communist revolution 
will progress. All the other proposals fall short in this 
respect. Nobody wanted to delete it entirely. There was some 
vague talk about it being possible to abbreviate it, about not 
quoting from the old programme because it is wrong. But if 
the old programme were wrong, how could it have served as 
the basis of our activities for so many years? Perhaps we 
shall have a common programme when the world Soviet 
Republic is set up; by that time we shall probably have 
drafted several more programmes. But it would be prema- 
ture to draft one now, when only one Soviet Republic exists 
in what was formerly the Russian Empire. Even Finland, 
which is undoubtedly advancing towards a Soviet Republic, 
has not yet reached it. And yet the Finnish people are the 
most cultured of the peoples that inhabit what was formerly 
the Russian Empire. Consequently, it is utterly wrong to 
demand that the programme should now reflect a finished 
process. It would be on a par with inserting the demand for 
a world Economic Council. We ourselves have not yet 
grown accustomed to this ugly word Sovnarkhoz — Economic 
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Council; as for foreigners, it is said that some of them 
searched the railway directory, thinking that there was a 
station of that name. {Laughter) We cannot dictate such 
words to the whole world by means of decrees. 

To be international, our programme must take into ac- 
count the class factors which are characteristic of the econo- 
my of all countries. It is characteristic of all countries that 
capitalism is still developing in a great many places. This 
is true of the whole of Asia, of all countries which are 
advancing towards bourgeois democracy; it is true of a num- 
ber of parts of Russia. For instance. Comrade Rykov, who is 
closely familiar with the facts in the economic field, told 
us of the new bourgeoisie which have arisen in our country. 
This is true. The bourgeoisie are emerging not only from 
among our Soviet government employees — only a very few 
can emerge from their ranks— but from the ranks of the 
peasants and handicraftsmen who have been liberated from 
the yoke of the capitalist banks, and who are now cut off 
from railway communication. This is a fact. How do you 
think you will get round this fact? You are only fostering 
your own illusions, or introducing badly digested book-learn- 
ing into reality, which is far more complex. It shows that 
even in Russia, capitalist commodity production is alive, 
operating, developing and giving rise to a bourgeoisie, in 
the same way as it does in every capitalist society. 

Comrade Rykov said, “We are fighting against the bour- 
geoisie who are springing up in our country because the 
peasant economy has not yet disappeared; this economy gives 
rise to a bourgeoisie and to capitalism.” We do not have 
exact figures about it, but it is beyond doubt that this is the 
case. So far a Soviet Republic exists only within the boimd- 
aries of what was formerly the Russian Empire. It is matur- 
ing and developing in a number of countries, but it docs not 
yet exist in any other country. It would, therefore, be fan- 
tastic to claim in our programme something we have not 
yet reached; it would merely express a desire to escape un- 
pleasant reality, which shows that the birth-pangs of other 
countries bringing forth socialist republics are undoubtedly 
more severe than those we experienced. We found it easy 
because on October 26, 1917, we gave legal effect to what 
the peasants had demanded in the resolutions of the Socialist- 
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Revoliittoiia^ Party.* Hus is not die case in any other 
country. A Swiss oiinnde and a German comrade told tis 
that in Switzerland die peasants took up arms against the 
strikers as never before, and that in Gc^any there is not 
the faintest indication in the rural districts of the likelihood 
of die af^pearance of councils of agricultural labourers and 
small peasants. In our country, however, Soviets of Peasants’ 
Deputies were formed almost over the ^tire country in the 
first few months of the revolution. We, a backward country, 
created them. Here a gigantic problem arises, for whidi the 
people in the capitalist countries have not yet found a solu- 
tion. Were we a model capitalist nation? Survivals of serf- 
dom were still to be found in this country right up to 1917. 
But no nation organised on capitalist lines has yet shown 
how this problem can be solved in practice. We achieved 
power under exceptional conditions, when tsarist despotism 
stimulated a great burst of effort to bring about a radical 
and rafud ch^ge; and under these exceptional conditions 
we were able for several months to rely on the support of 
all the peasants. This is a historical fact. Right up to the 
summer of 1918, up to the time of the formation of the Poor 
Peasants’ Ckimmittees, we were holding on as a government 
because we enjoyed die support of all the peasants. This is 
impossible in any capitalist country. And it is this funda- 
mental economic fact that you forget when you talk about 
radically redrafting the whole programme. Without this 
your programme will have no scientific foundation. 

We must take as our point of departure the universally 
recognised Marxist thesis that a programme must be built on 
a scientific foundation. It must explain to the people how 


* What is implied here is the Decree on Land adopted at the Scc> 

ond All-Russia Comets of Soviets on October 26 (November 8), 1917, 
which abolished private property and proclaimed nationalisation of the 
land. It included the **Peasant Mandate on the Land" that recommended 
the adoption of **egilitarian tenure" advocated by the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries. Explaining why the Bolsheviks, who had earlier opposed this 
slogan, later found it possible to adopt it, Lenin said: “As a democratic 
government, we cannot ignore the decision of the masses of the people, 
even though we may disagree with it In the fire of experience, applying 
the decree in practice, and carrying it out locally, the peasants will 
themselves realise vdim the truth lies" {Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
p. 260).— Ed. 
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the communist revolution arose, why it is inevitable, what 
its significance, nature, and power are, and what problems 
it must solve. Our programme must be a summary for agita- 
tional purposes, summary sudi as all programmes were, 
such as, for instance, the Erfurt Programme* was. Every 
clause of that programme contained material for agitators 
to use in hundreds of thousands of speeches and articles. Every 
clause of our programme is something that every workina 
man and woman must know, assimilate and understand. If 
they do not know what capitalism is, if they do not under- 
stand that small peasant and handicraft economy constantly, 
inevitably and necessarily engenders this capitalism— if 
they do not understand this, then even if they were to de- 
clare themselves Communists a hundred times and flaunt the 
most radical communism, it would not be worth a brass 
farthing, because we value communism only when it is 
based on economic facts. 

The socialist revolution will cause maiiy changes even in 
some of the advanced countries. The capitalist m^e of pro- 
duction still exists in all parts of the world, and in many 
places it still bears its less developed forms in spite of the 
fact that imperialism has mobilised and concentrated finance 
capital. There is not a country in the world, even the most 
developed, where capitalism is to be found exclusively in 
its most perfect form. There is nothing like it even in Ger- 
many. When we were collecting material for our particular 
assignments, the comrade in charge of the Central Statisti- 
cal Board informed us that in Germany the peasants co«- 
cealed from the Food Supply Departments 40 per cent of 
their surplus potatoes. Small peasant farms, which engage 
in free, petty trading, and petty profiteering, are still to be 
found in a capitalist country where capitalism has reached 
its full development. Such facts must not be forgotten. Of 
the 300,000 members of the Party who are represented here, 
are there many who fully understand this question? It would 
be ridiculous conceit to imagine that because we, whose go^ 
fortune it was to draft this programme, understand all this, 
the entire mass of Communists also umierstands it. They 

I.C., the programme of the German Social-Democratic Party 
adopted in October 1891 at a congress in Erfurt.— Id. 
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do not, and they need this ABC. They need it a hundred 
times more than we do, because people who have not 
grasped, who have not understood what communism is and 
what commodity production is, are far removed from com- 
mimism. We come across these cases of small commodity 
economy every day, in every question of practical economic 
policy, food policy, agricultural policy, on matters concern- 
ing the Supreme Economic Council. And yet we are told 
that we ought not to speak about it in the programme! If we 
heeded this advice we would only show that we are incapa- 
ble of solving this problem, and that the success of the rev- 
olution in our country is due to exceptional circumstances. 

Comrades from Germany visit us to study the forms of 
the socialist system. And we must act in such a way as to 
prove to our comrades from abroad that we are strong, to 
enable them to see that in our revolution we are not in the 
least exceeding the bounds of reality, and to provide them 
with material that will be absolutely irrefutable. It would 
be absurd to set up our revolution as the ideal for all coun- 
tries, to imagine that it has made a number of brilliant dis- 
coveries, and has introduced a heap of socialist innovations. 
I have not heard anybody make this claim and I assert that 
we shall not hear anybody make it. We have acquired prac- 
tical experience in taking the first steps towards destroying 
capitalism in a country where specific relations exist between 
the proletariat and the peasants. Nothing more. If we behave 
like the frog in the fable and become puffed up with con- 
ceit, we shall only make ourselves the laughing-stock of the 
world, we shall be mere braggarts. 

We educated the party of the proletariat with the aid of 
the Marxist programme, and the tens of millions of working 
people in our country must be educated in the same way. We 
have assembled here as ideological leaders and we must say 
to the people: “We educated the proletariat, and in doing so 
we always took our stand first and foremost on an exact 
economic analysis.” This cannot be done by means of a 
manifesto. The manifesto of the Third International is an 
appeal, a proclamation, it calls attention to the tasks that 
confront us, it is an appeal to the people’s sentiments. Take 
the trouble to prove scientifically that you have an economic 
basis, and that you are not building on sand. If you cannot 
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do that, do not undertake to draw up a programme. To do 
it, we must necessarily review what we nave lived through 
in these fifteen years. Fifteen years ago we said that we 
were advancing towards the social revolution, and now we 
have arrived; does that fact weaken our position? On the 
contrary, it reinforces and strengthens it. It all amounts to 
this, that capitalism is developing into imperialism, and im- 
perialism leads to the beginning of the socialist revolution. 
It is tedious and lengthy, and not a single capitalist country 
has yet gone through this process, but it is necessary to dead 
with this in the programme. 

That is why the theoretical arguments that have been 
levelled against this hold no water. I have no doubt that if 
we were to set ten or twenty writers, who are well able to 
expound their ideas, to work for three or four hours a day, 
they would, in the course of a month, draw up a better amd 
more integral programme. But to demand that this should 
be done in a day or two, as Comrade Podbelsky does, is 
ridiculous. We worked for more than a day or two, or even 
a couple of weeks. I repeat that if it were possible to select 
a commission of thirty persons and set them to work several 
hours a day for a month, and moreover, not allow them to be 
disturbed by telephone calls, there can be no doubt that they 
would produce a progrsunme five times better than this one. 
But nobody here has disputed essentials. A programme which 
says nothing about the fundamentals of commodity econo- 
my and capitalism will not be a Marxist international pro- 
gramme. To be international it is not enough for it to pro- 
claim a world Soviet Republic, or the abolition of nations, 
as Comrade Pyatakov did when he said: “We don’t want 
any nations, \^^at we want is the union of all proletarians.” 
This is splendid, of course, and eventually it will come 
about, but at an entirely different stage of communist devel- 
opment. Comrade Pyatakov said in a patronising tone: 
“You were backward in 1917, but you have made progress.” 
We made progress when we put into the programme some- 
thing that began to conform to reality. "V^en we said that 
nations advance from bourgeois democracy to proletarian 
government, we stated what was a fact, although in 1917 it 
was merely an expression of what you desired. 

When we establish with the Spartacists that complete onn- 
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radely confidence needed for united communism, the com* 
radely confidence that is maturing day by day, and which, 
perhafi, will come into being in a few months’ time, we 
shall record it in the programme. But to proclaim it when it 
does not yet exist, would mean dragging them into some- 
thing for which their own experience has not yet prepared 
them. We say that the Soviet type has acquired international 
significance. Comrade Bukharin mentioned the Shop Stew- 
ards’ Committees in Britain. These are not quite Soviets. 
They are developing but they are still in the embryonic 
stage. When they burst into full bloom, we shall “see what 
happens”. But the argument that we are presenting Rus- 
sian Soviets to the British workers is beyond all criticism. 

I must now deal with the question of self-determination 
of nations. Our criticism has served to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this question. The defect in our criticism was 
that it attached special significance to this question, which, 
in substance, is of less than secondary importance in the 
programme’s general structure, in the sum total of pro- 
gramme demands. 

While Comrade Pyatakov was speaking I was amazed 
and asked myself what it was, a debate on the programme, 
or a dispute between two Organising Bureaus? When Com- 
rade Pyatakov said that the Ukrainian Communists act in 
conformity with the instructions of the Central Committee 
of the R.C.P.(B.), I was not sure about the tone in which 
he said it. Was it regret? I do not suspect Comrade Pyata- 
kov of that, but what he said was tantamount to asking what 
was the good of all this self-determination when we have a 
splendid Central Committee in Moscow. This is a childish 
point of view. The Ukraine was separated from Russia by 
exceptional circumstances, and the national movement did 
not take deep root there. Whatever there was of such a 
movement the Germans killed. This is a fact, but an excep- 
tional fact. Even as regards the language it is not clear 
whether the Ukrainian language today is the language of 
the common people or not. The mass of working people of 
the other nations greatly distrusted the Great Russians whom 
they regarded as a kulak and oppressor nation. That is a 
fact. A IFinnish representative told me that among the Fin- 
nish bourgeoisie, who hated the Great Russians, voices are 
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to be heard saying: ''The Germans proved to be more sav- 
age brutes, the Entente proved to be more savage, we had 
better have the Bolsheviks.” This is the tremendous victory 
we have gained over the Finnish bourgeoisie in the nationid 
question. Iliis does not in the least prevent us from fighting 
it as our class enemy and from choosing the proper m^ods 
for the purpose. The Soviet Republic, which has been estab- 
lished in the country where tsarism formerly oppressed 
Finland, must declare that it respects the right of nations to 
independence. We concluded a treaty with the short-lived 
Red Finnish Government and agreed to certain territorial 
concessions, to which I heard quite a number of utterly chau- 
vinistic objections, such as: "There are excellent &heries 
there, and you have surrendered them.” These are the kind 
of objections which induce me to say, "Scratch some Com- 
munists and you will find Great-Russian chauvinists.” 

I think that the case of Finland, as well as of the Bash- 
kirs, shows that in dealing with the national question one 
cannot argue that economic unity should be effected under 
all circumstances. Of course, it is necessary! But we must 
endeavour to secure it by jpropaganda, by agitation, by a 
voluntary alliance. The Bashkirs distrust the Great Russians 
because the Great Russians are more cultured and have 
utilised their culture to rob the Bashkirs. That is why the 
term Great Russian is synonymous with the terms "oppressor”, 
"rogue” to Bashkirs in &ose remote places. This must be taken 
into account, it must be combated, but it will be a lengthy 
process. It cannot be eliminated by a decree. We must be 
very cautious in this matter. Exceptional caution must be 
displayed by a nation like the Great Russians, who earned 
the bitter hatred of all the other nations; we have only just 
learned how to remedy the situation, and then, not entirely. 
For instance, at the Commissariat of Education, or connectim 
with it, there are Communists, who say that our schools are 
imiform schools, and therefore don’t dare to teach in any 
language but Russian! In my opinion, such a Communist is 
a Great-Russian chauvinist. Many of us harbour sudk senti- 
ments and they must be combated. 

That is why we must tell the other nations that we are 
out-and-out internationalists and are striving for the volun- 
tary alliance of the workers and peasants of all nations. 
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This does not preclude wars in the least. War is another ques- 
tion, and arises out of the very nature of imperialism. If we 
are fighting Wilson, and Wilson uses a small nation as his * 
tool, we say that we shall oppose that tool. We have never 
said anything different. We have never said that a socialist 
republic can exist without military forces. War may be 
necessary under certain circumstances. But at present, the 
essence of the question of the self-determination of nations 
is that different nations are advancing in the same histori- 
cal direction, but by very different zigzags and by-paths, and 
that the more cultured nations are obviously proceeding in 
a way that differs from that of the less cultured nations. Fin- 
land advanced in a different way. Germany is advancing 
in a different way. Comrade Pyatakov is a thousand times 
right when he says that we need unity. But we must strive 
for it by means of propaganda, by Party influence, by form- 
ing united trade unions. But here, too, we must not act in a 
stereotyped way. If we do away with this point, or formulate 
it differently, we shall be deleting the national question from 
the programme. This might be done if there were people 
with no specific national features. But there are no such 
people, and we cannot build socialist society in any other 
way. 

I think, comrades, that the programme proposed here 
should be accepted as a basis and then referred back to the 
commission, which should be enlarged by the inclusion of 
representatives of the opposition, or rather, of comrades who 
have made practical proposals, and that the commission 
should put forward (1) the amendments to the draft that 
have been enumerated, and (2) the theoretical objections on 
which no agreement can be reached. I think this will be the 
most practical way of dealing with the matter, and one that 
will most speedily lead to a correct decision. (Applause.) 




Report on Work in the Countryside 
March 23 

{Prolonged applause,) Comrades, 1 must apologise for 
having been unable to attend all the meetings of &e com- 
mittee elected by the Congress to consider the question of 
work in the countryside. My report will therefore be sup- 
plemented by the speeches of comrades who have taken part 
in the work of the committee from the very beginning. The 
committee finally drew up theses which were turned over to 
a commission and which will be reported on to you. I should 
like to dwell on the general significance of the question as 
it confronts us following the work of the committee and as, 
in my opinion, it now confronts the whole Party. 

Comrades, it is quite natural that as the proletarian rev- 
olution develops we have to put in the forefront first one 
then another of the most complex and important problems 
of social life. It is perfectly natural that in a revolution 
which affects, and is bound to affect, the deepest founda- 
tions of life and the broadest mass of the population, not 
a single party, not a single government, no matter how close 
it may be to the people, can possibly embrace all aspects of 
life at once. And if we now have to deal with the question 
of work in the countryside, and in connection with this 
question to give prominence to the position of the middle 
peasants, there is nothing strange or abnormal in this from 
the standpoint of the development of the proletarian rev- 
olution in general. It is natural that the proletarian revolu- 
tion had to begin with the fundamental relation between 
two hostile classes, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. The 
principal task was to transfer power to the working class, to 
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secure its dictatorship, to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to 
deprive them of the economic sources of their jmwer which 
would undoubtedly be a hindrance to all socialist construc- 
tion in general. Since we are acquainted with Marxism, none 
of us have ever for a moment doubted the truth of the thesis 
that the very economic structure of capitalist society is such 
that the deciding factor in that society must be either the 
proletariat or the bourgeoisie. We now see many former 
Marxists— from the Menshevik camp, for example— who 
assert that in a period of decisive struggle between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie democracy in general can pre- 
vail. This is what is said by the Mensheviks, who have come 
to a complete agreement with the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
As though it were not the bourgeoisie themselves who create 
or abolish democracy as they find most convenient for 
themselves! And since that is so, there can be no question of 
democracy in general at a time of acute struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. It is astonishing how 
rapidly these Marxists or pseudo-Marxists — our Mensheviks, 
for example — expose themselves, and how rapidly their true 
nature, the nature of petty-bourgeois democrats, comes to 
the surface. 

All his life Marx fought most of all the illusions of petty- 
bourgeois democracy and bourgeois democracy. Marx scoffed 
most of ail at empty talk of freedom and equality, when it 
serves as a screen for the freedom of the workers to starve 
to death, or the equality between the one who sells his la- 
bour-power and the bourgeois who allegedly freely purchases 
that labour in the open market as if from an equal, and 
so forth. Marx explains this in all his economic works. It 
may be said that the whole of Marx’s Capital is devoted 
to explaining the truth that the basic forces of capitalist so- 
ciety are, and must he, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat— 
bourgeoisie, as the builder of this capitalist society, as its 
leader, as its motive force, and the proletariat, as its grave- 
digger and as the only force capable of replacing it. You 
can hardly find a single chapter in any of Marx’s works 
that is not devoted to this. You might say that all over the 
world the socialists of the Second International have vowed 
and sworn to the workers time and again that they under- 
stand this truth. But when matters reached the stage of the 
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real and, moreover, decisive struggle for power between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie we find that our Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, as well as the leaders of the 
old socialist parties all over the world, forgot this truth and 
began to repeat in purely parrot fashion the philistine phrases 
about democracy in general. 

Attempts are sometimes made to lend these words what is 
considered to be greater force by speaking of the “dicta- 
torship of democracy”. That is sneer nonsense. We know 
perfectly well from history that the dictatorship of the dem- 
ocratic bourgeoisie meant nothing but the suppression of 
the insurgent workers. That has been the case ever since 
1848— at any rate, beginning no later, and isolated examples 
may be found even earlier. History shows that it is pre- 
cisely in a bourgeois democracy that a most acute struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie develops exten- 
sively and freely. We have had occasion to convince our- 
selves of this truth in practice. And the measures taken by 
the Soviet Government since October 1917 have been distin- 
guished by their firmness on all fundamental questions pre- 
cisely because we have never departed from this truth and 
have never forgotten it. The issue of the struggle for suprema- 
cy waged against the bourgeoisie can be settled only by 
the dictatorship of one class — the proletariat. Only the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat can defeat the bourgeoisie. Only 
the proletariat can overthrow the bourgeoisie. And only the 
proletariat can secure the following of the people in the 
struggle against the bourgeoisie. 

However, it by no means follows from this— and it would 
be a profound mistake to think it does — that in further build- 
ing communism, when the bourgeoisie have been overthrown 
pd political power is already in the hands of the proletar- 
iat, we can continue to carry on without the participation 
of the middle, intermediary elements. 

It is natural that at the beginning of the revolution— 
the proletarian revolution — the whole attention of its active 
participants should be concentrated on the main and fun- 
damental issue, the supremacy of the proletariat and the 
securing of that supremacy by a victory over the bourgeoisie 
— making it certain that the bourgeoisie cannot regain power. 
We are well aware that the bourgeoisie still enjoy the 
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advantages derived from -the wealth they possess in other 
countries or the monetary wealth they possess, sometimes 
even in our own country. We are well aware that there are 
social elements who are more experienced than proletarians 
and who aid the bourgeoisie. We are well aware that the 
bourgeoisie have not abandoned the idea of returning to 
power and have not ceased attempting to restore tneir 
supremacy. 

But that is by no means all. The bourgeoisie, who put 
forward most insistently the principle “my country is wher- 
ever it is good for mc^’, and who, as far as money is con- 
cerned, have always been international — the bourgeoisie in- 
ternatimally are still stronger than we are. Their supremacy 
is being rapidly undermined, they are being confronted 
with such facts as the Hungarian revolution — about which 
we were h^py to inform you yesterday and are today re- 
ceiving conmming reports— and they are beginning to under- 
stand that their supremacy is shaky. They no longer enjoy 
freedom of action. But now, if you take into account the 
material means on the world scale, we cannot help admitting 
that in the material respect the bourgeoisie are at present 
still stronger than we are. 

That is why nine-tenths of our attention and our practical 
activities was devoted, and had to be devoted, to this fun- 
damental question— the overthrow of the bourji^eoisie, the 
establishment of the power of the proletariat and the elimi- 
nation of every possibility of the return of the bourgeoisie 
to power. That is perfectly natural, legitimate, and unavoid- 
able, and in this field very much has been accomplished. 

Now, however, we must decide the question of other sec- 
tions of the population. We must— and this was our unani- 
mous conclusion in the agrarian committee, and on this, we 
are convinced, all Party workers will agree, because we 
merely summed up the results of their observations — we must 
now decide the question of the middle peasants in its totality. 

Of course, there are people who, instead of studying the 
course taken by our revolution, instead of giving thought to 
the tasks now confronting us, instead of all this, make every 
step of the Soviet government a butt for the derision and 
criticism of the type we hear from those gentlemen, the 
Mensheviks and the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries. These 
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people have still not understood that they must make a 
choice between us and the bourgeois dictatorship. We have 
displayed great patience, even indulgence, towards these 
people. We shall allow them to enjoy our indulgence once 
more. But in the very near future we shall set a limit to our 
patience and indulgence, and if they do not make their 
choice, we shall tell them in all seriousness to go to Kolchak. 
{Applause,) We do not expect particularly brilliant intel- 
lectual ability from such people. {Laughter) But it might 
have been expected that after experiencing the bestialities 
of Kolchak they ought to understand that we are entitled 
to demand that they should choose between us and Kolchak. 
If during the first few months that followed the October 
Revolution there were many naive people who were stupid 
enough to believe that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was something transient and fortuitous, today even the Men- 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries ought to under- 
stand that there is something logically necessary in the strug- 
gle that is being waged because of the onslaught of the whole 
international bourgeoisie. 

Actually only two forces have been created — the dicta- 
torship of the bourgeoisie and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Whoever has not learned this from Marx, whoever 
has not learned this from the works of all the great socialists, 
has never been a socialist, has never understood anything 
about socialism, and has only called himself a socialist. We 
are allowing these people a brief period for reflection and 
demand that they make their decision. I have mentioned 
them because they are now saying or will say: “The Bol- 
sheviks have raised the question of the middle peasants; 
they want to make advances to them.” I am very well aware 
that considerable space is given in the Menshevik press to 
arguments of this kind, and even far worse. We ignore such 
arguments, we never attach importance to the jabber of our 
adversaries. People who are still capable of running to and 
fro between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat may say what 
they please. We are following our own road. 

Our road is determined above all by considerations of class 
forces. A struggle is developing in capitalist society between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. As long as that struggle 
has not ended we shall give our keenest attention to fij^t- 
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ing it out to the cod. It has not vet been brought to the end, 
although in that struggle much has already been accom- 
plished. The hands of the international bourgeoisie are no 
longer free; the best proof of this is that the Hungarian 
proletarian revolution has taken place. It is therefore dear 
that our rural organisational work has already gone beyond 
the limits to which it was confined when everything was 
subordinated to the fundamental demand of the struggle for 
power. 

This development passed through two main phases. In 
October 1917 we seized power together with the peasants as 
a whole. This was a bourgeois revolution, inasmuch as the 
class struggle in the rural districts had not yet developed. 
As I have said, the real proletarian revolution in the rural 
districts began only in the summer of 1918. Had we not 
succeeded in stirring up this revolution our work would have 
been incomplete. The first stage was the seizure of power 
in the cities and the establishment of the Soviet form of 
government. The second stage was one which is fundamen- 
tal for all socialists and without which sodalists are not 
socialists, namely, to single out the proletarian and semi- 
proletarian elements in the rural districts and to ally them 
to the urban proletariat in order to wage the struggle against 
the bourgeoisie in the countryside. This stage is also in the 
main completed. The organisations we originally created for 
this purpose, the Poor Peasants' Committees, had become 
so consolidated that we found it possible to replace them by 
properly elected Soviets, i.e., to reorganise the village So- 
viets so as to make them the organs of class rule, the organs 
of proletarian power in the rural districts. Such measures 
as the law on socialist land settlement and the measures for 
the transition to socialist farming, which was passed not 
very long ago by the Central Executive Committee and with 
which everybody is, of course, familiar, sum up our expe- 
rience from the point of view of our proletarian revolution. 

The main thing, the prime and basic task of the prole- 
tarian revolution, we have already accomplished. And pre- 
cisely because we have accomplished it, a more complicated 
problem has come to the fore — our attire towards me mid- 
die peasants. And whoever thinks that the prominence being 
given this problem is in any way symptomatic of a weaken- 
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ing of the character of our government, of a weakening of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, that it is symptomatic of 
a change, however ^rtial, however minute, in our basic 
policy, completely fails to imderstand the aims of the pro- 
letariat and the aims of the commimist revolution. I am 
convinced that there are no such people in our Party. I only 
wanted to warn the comrades against people not belonging 
to the workers* party who will tdk in this way, not because 
it follows from any system of ideas, but because they merely 
want to spoil things for us and to help the whiteguards — or, 
to put it more simply, to incite against us the middle peas- 
ant, who is always vacillating, who cannot help vacillating, 
and who will continue to vacillate for a fairly long time to 
come. In order to incite the middle peasant against us they 
will say, “See, they are making advances to you! That me^ 
they have taken your revolts into account, they are begin- 
ning to wobble’*, and so on and so forth. All our conu-^es 
must be armed* against agitation of this kind. And I am 
certain that they will be armed — provided we succeed now 
in having this question treated from the standpoint of the 
class struggle. 

It is perfectly obvious that this fundamental problem — 
how precisely to define the attitude of the proletariat towards 
the middle peasants — is a more complex but no less urgent 
problem. Comrades, from the theoretical point of view, which 
has been mastered by the vast majority of the workers, this 
question presents no difficulty to Marxists. I will remind 
you, for instance, that in his book on the agrarian question, 
written at a time when he was still correctly expounding the 
teachings of Marx and was regarded as an indisputed au- 
thority in this field, Kautsky states in connection with the 
transition from capitalism to socialism that the task of a 
socialist party is to neutralise the peasantSy i.e., to see 
to it that in the struggle between the proletariat and (he bour- 
geoisie the peasant should remain neutral and should not 
be able to give active assistance to the bourgeoisie against us. 

Throughout the extremely long period of the rule of the 
bourgeoisie, the peasants sided with the bourgeoisie and sup- 
ported their power. This will be understood if you consider 
the economic strength of the bourgeoisie and the political 
instruments of their rule. We cannot count on the middle 
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peasant coining over to our side immediately. But if we pur- 
sue a correct policy, after a time these vacillations will 
cease and the peasant will be able to come over to our side. 

It was Engels— who together with Marx laid the foun- 
dations of scientific Marxism, that is, the teachings by which 
our Party has always guided itself, and particularly in time 
of revolution— it was Engels who established the division 
of the peasants into small peasants, middle peasants, and 
big peasants, and this division holds good for most Euro- 
pean countries even today. Engels said, “Perhaps it will not 
everywhere be necessary to suppress even the big peasant 
by force.” And that we might ever use force in respect of 
the middle peasant (the small peasant is our friend) is a 
thought that has never occurred to any sensible socialist. 
That is what Engels said in 1894, a year before his death, 
when the agrarian question came to the fore.*^ This point of 
view expresses a truth which is sometimes forgotten, but 
with which we are all in theory agreed. In relation to the 
landowners and the capitalists our aim is complete expro- 
priation. But we shall not tolerate any use of force in 
respect of the middle peasants. Even in respect of the rich 
peasants we do not say as resolutely as we do of the bour- 
geoisie — absolute expropriation of the rich peasants and the 
kulaks. This distinction is made in our programme. We say 
that the resistance and the counter-revolutionary efforts of 
the rich peasants must be suppressed. That is not complete 
expropriation. 

The basic difference in our attitude towards the bour- 
geoisie and the middle peasant — complete expropriation of 
the bourgeoisie and an alliance with the middle peasant 
who does not exploit others — this basic line is accepted by 
everybody in theory. But this line is not consistently fol- 
lowed in practice; the people in the localities have not yet 
learned to follow it. When, after having overthrown the 
bourgeoisie and consolidated its own power, the proletariat 
started from various angles to create a new society, the 
question of the middle peasant came to the fore. Not a single 
socialist in the world denied that the building of commu- 

* See Frederick Engels, ‘‘The Peasant Question in France and 
Gcrmany”.~-iSd. 
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nism would take different courses in countries where large- 
scale fanning prevails and in countries where small-scale 
farming prevails. That is an elementary truth, an ABC. And 
from this truth it follows that as we approach the problems 
of communist construction our principal attention must to a 
certain extent be concentrated precisely on the middle 
peasant. 

Much will depend on how we define our attitude towards 
the middle peasant. Theoretically, that question has been 
solved; but we know perfectly well from our own experience 
that there is a difference between solving a problem theo- 
retically and putting the solution into practice. We are now 
directly confronted with that difference, which was so char- 
acteristic of the great French Revolution, when the French 
Convention launched into sweeping measures but did not 
possess the necessary support to put them into effect, and 
did not even know on what class to rely for the implemen- 
tation of any particular measure. 

Our position is an infinitely more fortunate one. Thanks 
to a whole century of development, we know on which class 
we are relying. But we also know that the practical experi- 
ence of that class is extremely inadequate. The fundamen- 
tal aim was clear to the working class and the workers’ party 
— to overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie and to transfer 
power to the workers. But how was that to be done? Every- 
one remembers with what difficulty and at the cost of how 
many mistakes we passed from workers’ control to workers* 
management of industry. And yet that was work within our 
own class, among the proletarians, with whom we had 
always had to deal. But now we are called upon to define our 
attitude towards a new class, a class the urban worker dees 
not know. We have to determine our attitude towards a class 
which has no definite and stable position. The proletariat in 
the mass is in favour of socialism, the bourgeoisie in the 
mass are opposed to socialism. It is easy to determine the 
relations between these two classes. But when we come up 
against people like the middle peasants we find that they 
are a class that vacillates. The middle peasant is partly a 
property-owner and partly a working man. He docs not ex- 
ploit other working people. For decades the middle peasant 
defended his position with the greatest difficulty, he suffered 
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does not exist in reality. Not only is this problem unsolved, 
it is insoluble, if you want to solve it immediately and all at 
once. There are people who say that there was no need to 
write so many decrees. They blame the Soviet Government 
for setting about writing decrees without knowing how they 
were to be put into effect. These people, as a mattter of fact, 
do not realise that they are sinking to the whiteguard posi- 
tion. If we had expected that life in the rural districts could 
be completely changed by writing a hundred decrees, we 
would have been absolute idiots. But if we had refrained 
from indicating in decrees the road that must be followed, 
we would have been traitors to socialism. These decrees, 
while in practice they could not be carried into effect fully 
and immediately, played an important part as propaganda. 
While formerly we carried on our propaganda by means of 
general truths, we are now carrying on our propaganda by 
our work. That is also preaching, but it is preaching by ac- 
tion — only not action in the sense of the isolated sallies of 
some upstarts, at which we scoffed so much in the era of the 
anarchists and the socialism of the old type. Our decree is 
a call, but not the old call “Workers, arise and overthrow 
the bourgeoisie!’* No, it is a call to the people, it calls them 
to practical work. Decrees are instructions which call for 
practical work on a mass scale. That is what is important. 
Let us assume that decrees do contain much that is useless, 
much that in practice cannot be put into effect; but they con- 
tain material for practical action, and the purpose of a de- 
cree is to teach practical steps to. the hundreds, thousands, 
and millions of people who heed the voice of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. This is a trial in practical action in the sphere of 
socialist construction in the rural districts. If we treat mat- 
ters in this way we shall acquire a good deal from the sum 
total of our laws, decrees, and ordinances. We shall not 
regard them as absolute injunctions which must be put into 
effect instantly and at all costs. 

We must avoid everything that in practice may tend to 
encourage individual abuses. In places careerists and adven- 
turers have attached themselves to us like leeches, people 
who call themselves Communists and are deceiving us, and 
who have wormed their way into our ranks because the 
Communists arc now in power, and because the more honest 
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government employees refused to come and work with us on 
account of their retrograde ideas, while careerists have no 
ideas, and no honesty. These people, whose only aim is to 
make a career, resort in the localities to coercion, and 
imagine they are doing a good thing. But in fact the result 
of this at times is that the peasants sav, “Long live Soviet 
power, but down with the communiav (i.e., communism). 
This is not an invention; these facts are taken from real 
life, from the reports of comrades in the localities. We must 
not forget what enormous damage is always caused by lack 
of moderation, by all rashness, and haste. 

We had to hurry and, by taking a desperate leap, to get 
out of the imperialist war at any cost, for it had brought us 
to the verge of collapse. W’c had to make most desperate 
efforts to crush the bourgeoisie and the forces that were 
threatening to crush us. All this was necessary, without this 
we could not have triumphed. But if we were to act in the 
same way towards the middle peasant it would be such 
idiocy, such stupidity, it would be so ruinous to our cause, 
that only provocateurs could deliberately act in such a way. 
The aim here must be an entirely different one. Here our 
aim is not to smash the resistance of obvious exploiters, to 
defeat and overthrow them — which was the aim we pre- 
viously set ourselves. No, now that this main purpose has 
been accomplished, more complicated problems arise. You 
cannot create anything here by coercion. Coercion applied 
to the middle peasants would cause untold harm. This section 
is a numerous one, it consists of millions of individuals. 
Even in Europe, where it nowhere reaches such numbers, 
where technology and culture, urban life and railways are 
tremendously developed, and where it would be easiest of 
all to think of such a thing, nobody, not even the most rev- 
olutionary of socialists, has ever proposed adopting mea- 
sures of coercion towards the middle peasant. 

When we were taking power we relied on the support of 
the peasants as a whole. At that time the aim of all the 
peasants was the same— to fight the landowners. But their 
prejudice against large-scale farming has remained to this 
day. The peasant thinks that if there is a big farm, that 
means he will again be a farm-hand. That, of course, is a 
mistake. But the peasant’s idea of large-scale farming is 
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associated with a feeling of hatred and the memory of how 
landowners used to oppress the pepple. That feeling still re- 
mains, it has not yet died. 

We must particularly stress the truth that here by the 
very nature of the case coercive methods can accomplish 
nothing. The economic task here is an entirely different one; 
there is no upper layer that can be cut off, leaving the 
foundation and the building intact. That upper layer which 
in the cities was represented by the capitalists does not exist 
in the villages. Here coercion would ruin the whole cause. 
Prolonged educational work is required. We have to give 
the peasant, who not only in our country but all over the 
world is a practical man and a realist, concrete examples 
to prove that the “communia” is the best possible thing. Of 
course, nothing will come of it if hasty individuals flit down 
to a village from a city to chatter and stir up a number of 
intellectual-like and at times unintellcctual-like squabbles, 
and then quarrel with everyone and go their way. That 
sometimes happens. Instead of evoking respect, they evoke 
ridicule, and deservedly so. 

On this question we must say that we do encourage com- 
munes, but they must be so organised as to gain the con- 
fidence of the peasants. And until then we are pupils of the 
peasants and not their teachers. Nothing is more stupid than 
people who know nothing about farming and its specific 
features, rushing to the village only because they have 
heard of the advantages of socialised farming, are tired of 
urban life and desire to work in rural distrirts — it is most 
stupid for such people to regard themselves as teachers of 
the peasants in every respect. Nothing is more stupid than 
the very idea of applying coercion in economic relations with 
the middle peasant. 

The aim is not to expropriate the middle peasant but to 
bear in mind the specific conditions in which the peasant 
lives, to learn from him methods of transition to a better 
system, and not to dare to give orders! That is the rule we 
have set ourselves. [General applause.) That is the rule we 
have endeavoured to set forth in our draft resolution, for 
in that respect, comrades, we have indeed sinned a great 
deal. We arc by no means ashamed to confess it. We were 
inexperienced. Our very struggle against the exploiters was 
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taken from experience. If wc have sometimes been con- 
demned on account of it, we can say, '‘Dear capitalist gentle- 
men, you have only yourselves to blame. If you had not of- 
fered such savage, senseless, insolent, and desperate resis- 
tance, if you had not joined in an alliance with the world 
bourgeoisie, the revolution would have assumed more peace- 
ful forms.” Now that we have repulsed the savage onslaught 
on all sides we can change to other methods, because we are 
acting not as a narrow circle, but as a party which is lead- 
ing the millions. The millions cannot immediately under- 
stand a change of course, and so it frequently happens that 
blows aimed at the kulaks fall on the middle peasants. That 
is not surprising. It must only be understood that this is due 
to historical conditions which have now been outlived and 
that the new conditions and the new tasks in relation to this 
class demand a new psychology. 

Our decrees on peasant farming are in the main cor- 
rect. We have no grounds for renouncing a single one of 
them, or for regretting a single one of them. But if the 
decrees are right, it is wrong to impose them on the peasants 
by force. That is not contained in a single decree. They arc 
right inasmuch as they indicate the roads to follow, inasmuch 
as they call to practical measures. When we say, “Encourage 
associations”, we are giving instructions which must be 
tested many times before the rnial form in which to put them 
into effect is found. When it is stated that we must strive 
to gain the peasants’ voluntary consent, it means that they 
must be persuaded, and persuaded by practical deeds. They 
will not allow themselves to be convinced by mere words, 
and they are perfectly right in that. It would be a bad thing 
if they allowed themselves to be convinced merely by read- 
ing decrees and agitational leaflets. If it were possible to 
reshape economic life in this way, such reshaping would not 
be worth a brass farthing. It must first be proved that such 
association is better, people must be united in such a way 
that they become actually united and are not at odds with 
each other — it must be proved that association is advanta- 
geous. Hiat is the way the peasant puts the question and that 
is the way our decrees put it. If we have not been sdble to 
achieve that so far, there is nothing to be ashamed of and 
we must admit it frankly. 
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We have so far accomplished only the fundamental task 
of every socialist revolution— that of defeating the bour- 
geoisie. That in the main has been accomplished, although an 
extremely difficult half-year is beginning in which the im- 
perialists of the world are making a last attempt to crush us. 
We can now say without in the least exaggerating that they 
themselves understand that after this half-year their cause 
will be absolutely hopeless. Either they take advantage now 
of our state of exhaustion and defeat us, an isolated coun- 
try, or we emerge victorious not merely in regard to our 
country alone. In this half-year, in which the food crisis 
has been aggravated by a transport crisis, and in which the 
imperialist powers are endeavouring to attack us on several 
fronts, our situation is extremely difficult. But this is the 
last difficult half-year. We must continue to mobilise all our 
forces in the struggle against the external enemy who is 
attacking us. 

But when we speak of the aims of our work in the rural 
districts, in spite of all the difficulties, and in spite of the 
fact that our experience has been wholly concerned with 
the immediate task of crushing the exploiters, we must 
remember, and never forget, that our aims in the rural dis- 
tricts, in relation to the middle peasant, are entirely 
different. 

-All the class-conscious workers — from Petropad, Ivano- 
vo-Voznesensk, or Moscow — who have been to ttie rural dis- 
tricts related examples of how a number of misunderstand- 
ings which appeared to be irremovable, and a number of 
conflicts which appeared to be very serious, were removed 
or mitigated when intelligent working men came forward 
and spoke, not in the bookish language, but in a language 
understood by the peasants, when they spoke not as com- 
manders who take the liberty of giving orders without know- 
ing anything of rural life, but as comrades, explaining the 
situation and appealing to their sentiments as working peo- 
ple against the exploiters. And by such comradely expla- 
nation they accomplished what could not be accomplished 
by hundreds of others who conducted themselves like com- 
manders and superiors. 

That is the spirit that permeates the resolution we are now 
submitting to you. 
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I have endeavoured in my brief report to dwell on the 
underlying principles, on the general political significance 
of this resolution. 1 have endeavoured to show — and 1 should 
like to think that I have succeeded— that from the point of 
view of the interests of the revolution as a whole we are 
making no change of policy, we are not changing the line. 
The whiteguards and their henchmen arc shouting, or will 
shout, that we are. Let them shout. We do not care. We are 
pursuing our aims in a most consistent manner. We must 
transfer our attention from the aim of suppressing the bour- 
geoisie to the aim of arranging the life of the middle peasant. 
We must live in peace with him. In a communist society 
the middle peasants will be on our side only when we alle- 
viate and improve their economic conditions. If tomorrow 
we could supply one hundred thousand first-class tractors, 
provide them with fuel, provide them with drivers — ^you 
know very well that this at present is sheer fantasy — the 
middle peasant would say, “I am for the communia” (i.e., 
for communism). But in order to do that we must first defeat 
the international bourgeoisie, we must compel them to give 
us these tractors, or so develop our productive forces as to 
be able to provide them ourselves. That is the only correct 
way to pose this question. 

The peasant needs the industry of the towns; he cannot 
live without it, and it is in our hands. If we set about the 
task properly, the peasant will be grateful to us for bring- 
ing him these products, these implements and this culture 
from the towns. They will be brought to him not by exploit- 
ers, not by landowners, but by his fellow-workers, whom he 
values very highly, but values in a practical manner, for 
the actual help they give, at the same time rejecting — and 
quite rightly rejecting — all domineering and “orders” from 
above. 

First help, and then endeavour to win confidence. If you 
set about this task correctly, if every step taken by every 
one of our groups in the uyezds, the volosts, the food pro- 
curement groups, and in every other organisation is made 
properly, if every step of ours is carefully checked from this 
point of view, we shall gain the confidence of the peasant, 
and only then shall we be able to proceed farther. What we 
must now do is to help him and advise him. This will not be 
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the orders of a commander, but the advice of a comrade. The 
peasant will tiien be entirely on our side. 

This, comrades, is what is contained in our resolution, and 
this, in my opinion, must become the decision of the Con- 
gress. If we adopt this, if it serves to determme the work of 
all our Party organisations, we shall cope with the second 
great task before us. 

We have learned how to overthrow the bourgeoisie, how 
to suppress them, and we are proud of the fact. But we have 
not yet learned how to replate our relations with the mil- 
lions of middle peasants, how to win their confidence, and 
we must frankly admit it. But we have understood the task, 
we have set it, and we say in all confidence, with full knowl- 
edge and determination, that we shall cope with this task— 
and then socialism will be absolutely invincible. (Prolonged 
applause.) 




Speech Closing the Congress 
March 23 

Comrades, all the items on our agenda have been dealt 
with. Permit me to say a few words in closing the Congress. 

Comrades, it is not only the loss of one of our best orga- 
nisers and practical leaders, Yakov Mikhailovich Sverdlov, 
that has made the time at which we assembled here a very 
difficult one. It is a particularly difficult time because in- 
ternational imperialism is making a last and exceptionally 
strenuous effort to crush the Soviet Republic — of this there 
is now no doubt. We do not doubt that the fierce attacks 
launched in the West and the East, accompanied as they are 
by a number of whiteguard revolts and attempts to dismantle 
the railway line in several places, are deliberate measures 
apparently decided on in Paris by the Entente imperialists. 
We all know, comrades, how difficult it was for Russia, after 
four years of imperialist war, to take up arms in defence 
of the Soviet Republic against the imperialist plunderers. 
We all know what a burden this war is, how it is exhausting 
us. But we also know that this war is being fought with 
redoubled vigour and dauntless courage only because for 
the first time in world history, an army, an armed force, 
has been created, which knows what it is fighting for; and 
because, for the first time in world history, workers and 
peasants are making incredible sacrifices in Ae knowledge 
that they are defending the Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
rule of the working people over the capitalists; they know 
that they are defending the cause of the world proletarian 
socialist revolution. 
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Amidst these difficult conditions we accomplished a great 
deal in a very short time. We managed to endorse our pro- 
gramme unanimously, as was the case with every vital deci- 
sion of the Congress. We are convinced that in spite of its 
numerous literary and other shortcomings, this programme 
has already gone into the history of the Third Interna- 
tional as the programme which sums up the results of the 
new stage in the world movement for the emancipation of 
the proletariat. We are convinced that in many countries, 
where we have far more allies and friends than we imagine, 
the mere translation of our programme will provide the most 
effective answer to the question as to what has been done by 
the Russian Communist Party, which is one of the imits of 
the international proletariat. Our programme will serve as 
extremely effective material for propaganda and agitation; 
it is a document which will lead the workers to say, '*Here 
are our comrades, our brothers; here our common cause is 
becoming reality.” 

Comrades, we succeeded in passing a number of other 
important decisions at this Congress. We approved of the 
formation of the Third, Communist International, which was 
founded here in Moscow. We adopted a unanimous decision 
on the military question. Vast fliough the differences of 
opinion may have appeared at first, diverse as may have 
been the views of Ae many comrades who very frankly 
criticised the shortcomings of our military policy, we on the 
commission found no difhculty in arriving at an absolutely 
unanimous decision, and we shall leave this Congress con- 
vinced that our chief defender, the Red Army, for Ae sake 
of which the whole country is making such incalculable sac- 
rifices, will find in every delegate to the Congress, in every 
member of the Party, a warm, unselfish and devoted assistant, 
leader, friend and collaborator. 

Comrades, we were able to solve the organisational prob- 
lems confronting us with such ease because the solutions 
had been indicated by the entire history of the relations 
between the Party and the Soviets. All we were called upon 
to do was sum up. On the subject of our work in the rural 
districts, the Congress, in a unanimous decision speedily 
arrived at, laid down our policy on a question that is partic- 
ularly important and particularly difficult, and one that in 
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other countries is even regarded as insoluble — the attitude 
of the proletariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie 
towards the vast masses of middle peasants. We are all con- 
vinced that this Congress decision will help to consolidate 
our power. We are convinced that in the trying period 
through which we are now passing, when the imperialists 
are making their final effort to overthrow the Soviet govern- 
ment by force, and when an acute food shortage and the 
chaotic state of the transport have once again rendered the 
position of hundreds, thousands and millions of people des- 
perate, the resolution we adopted and the spirit which 
animated the delegates to this Congress will help us to bear 
these trials and to live through this difficult half-year. 

We are convinced that this will he the last difficult half^ 
year. This conviction of ours is greatly strengthened by the 
news we announced to the Congress the other day — the 
news of the success of the proletarian revolution in Hun- 
gary. Up to now Soviet power has been victorious in only 
one country, among the peoples which once constituted the 
former Russian Empire; and short-sighted people, who found 
it exceptionally difficult to abandon routine and old habits 
of thought (even though they may have belonged to the so- 
cialist camp), imagined that this surprising swing towards 
proletarian Soviet democracy was due entirely to the pecu- 
liar conditions prevailing in Russia; they thought that per- 
haps the specific features of this democracy reflected, as in 
a distorting mirror, the peculiar features of former, tsarist 
Russia. If there was ever any foundation for such an opinion, 
there is certainly none whatever now. Comrades, the news 
received today gives us a picture of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. We learn from today’s news that the Allied powers 
have presented a brutal ultimatum to Hungary demanding 
free passage for their troops. The bourgeois government, 
seeing that the Allied powers wanted to move their troops 
through Hungary, seeing that Hungary would be subjected 
to the frightful sufferings of a new war— this government of 
bourgeois compromisers voluntarily rerigned, volxmtarily 
opened negotiations with the Communists, our Hungarian 
comrades, who were in prison, and voluntarily admitted that 
there was no way out of the situation except by transferring 
power to the working people, (Applause.) 




Ninth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) 

March 29-AprU 3, 1920 



First of all allow me on behalf of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party to greet the delegates who 
have assembled for the Party Congress. 

Comrades, we are opening this present Congress of the 
Party at a highly important moment. The internal develop- 
ment of our revolution has led to very big and rapid victories 
over the enemy in the Civil War, and, in view of the inter- 
national situation, these victories, we find, are nothing more 
nor less than the victory of the Soviet revolution in the first 
country to make this revolution — a very weak and backward 
country — a victory over the combined forces of world cap- 
italism and imperialism. And after these victories we may 
now proceed with calm and firm assurance to the immediate 
tasks of peaceful economic development, confident that the 
present Congress, having reviewed the experience of over 
two years of Soviet work, will be able to utilise the lesson 
gained in order to cope with the more difficult and complex 
task of economic development that, now confronts us. From 
the international standpoint, our position has never been as 
favourable as it is now; and what fills us with particular 
joy and vigour is the news we are daily receiving from 
Germany, which shows that, however difficult and painful 
the birth of a socialist revolution may be, the proletarian 
Soviet power in Germany is spreading irresistibly. The part 
played by the German Kornilov-type putsch was similar to 
that of Kornilov revolt in Russia. After that a swing towards 
a workers’ government began, not only among the masses of 
urban workers, but also among the rural proletariat of Ger- 
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many. And this swing is of historic importance. Not only 
is it one more absolute confirmation of the correctness of 
the line, but it gives us the assurance that the time is not far 
off when we shall be marching hand in hand with a Ger- 
man Soviet government. {Applause.) 

I hereby open the Congress and request you to nominate 
a presidium. 




Report of the Central Committee 
March 29 

Comrades, before beginning my report I must say that, 
like the report at the preceding Congress, it is divided into 
two parts: political and organisational. This division first 
of all leads one to think of the way the work of the Central 
Committee has developed in its external aspect, the organi- 
sational aspect. Our Party has now been through its first year 
without Y. M. Sverdlov, and our loss was bound to tell on 
the whole organisation of the Central Committee. No one 
has been able to combine organisational and political work 
in one person so successfully as Comrade Sverdlov did and 
we have been obliged to attempt to replace his work by the 
work of a collegium. 

During the year under review the current daily work of 
the Central Committee has been conducted by the two col- 
legiums elected by the plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee — the Organising Bureau of the Central Committee and 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee. In order to 
achieve co-ordination and consistency in the decisions of 
these two bodies, the Secretary was a member of both. In 
practice it has become the main and proper function of the 
Organising Bureau to distribute the forces of the Party, and 
that of the Political Bureau to deal with political questions. 
It goes without saying that this distinction is to a certain 
extent artificial; it is obvious that no policy can be carried 
out in practice without finding expression in appointments 
and transfers. Consequently, every organisational question 
assumes a political significance; and it has become the es- 
tablished practice for the request of a single member of the 
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Central Committee to be sufficient to have any question, for 
one reason or another, examined as a politicad question. To 
have attempted to divide the functions of the C^tral G^- 
mittce in any other way would hardly have been expedient 
and in practice would hardly have achieved its purpose. 

This method of conducting business has produced ex- 
tremely good results: no difficulties have arisen between the 
two bureaus on any occasion. The work of these bodies has 
on the whole proceeded harmoniously, and practical imple- 
mentation has been facilitated by the presence of the Secre- 
tary who acted, furthermore, solely and exclusively in pur- 
suance of the will of the Central Committee. It must be em- 
phasised from the very outset, so as to remove all misun- 
derstanding, that only the corporate decisions of the Central 
Committee adopted in the Organising Bureau or the Polit- 
ical Bureau, or by a plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee — only these decisions were carried out by the Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Party. The work of the 
Central Committee cannot otherwise proceed properly. 

After these brief remarks on the arrangement of work 
within the Central Committee, I shall get on with my job, 
which is the report of the Central Committee. To present a 
report on the political work of the Central Committee is a 
highly difficult task if understood literally. A large part of 
the work of the Political Bureau has this year consisted in 
making the current decision on the various questions of 
policy that have arisen, questions of co-ordinating the activ- 
ities of all the Soviet and Party institutions and all orga- 
nisations of the working class, of co-ordinating and doing 
their utmost to direct the work of the entire Soviet Republic. 
The Political Bureau adopted decisions on all questions of 
foreign and domestic policy. Naturally, to attempt to 
enumerate these questions, even approximately, would be 
impossible. You will find material for a general summary in 
the printed matter prepared by the Central Committee for 
this Congress. To attempt to repeat this summary in my re- 
port would be beyond my powers, and I do not think it 
would be interesting to the delegates. All of us who work 
in a Party or Soviet organisation keep daily track of the 
extraordinary succession of political questions, both foreign 
and domestic. The way these questions have been decided, as 
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expressed in the decrees of the Soviet government, and in 
the activities of the Party organisations, at every turn, is in 
itself an evaluation of the Central Committee of the Party. 
It must be said that the questions were so numerous that 
they frequently had to be decided under conditions of ex- 
treme haste, and it was only because the members of the body 
concerned were so well acquainted with each other, knew 
every shade of opinion and had confidence in each other, 
that this work could be done at all. Otherwise it would have 
been beyond the powers of a body even three times the size. 
When deciding complex questions it frequently happened 
that meetings had to be replaced by telephone conversations. 
This was done in the full assurance that obviously compli- 
cated and disputed questions would not be overlooked. Now, 
when I am called upon to make a general report, instead 
of giving a chronological review and a grouping of sub- 
jects, I shall take the liberty of dwelling on the main and 
most essential points, such, moreover, as link up the expe- 
rience of yesterday, or, more correctly, of the past year, with 
the tasks that now confront us. 

The time is hot yet ripe for a history of Soviet govern- 
ment. And even if it were, I must say for myself— and I 
think for the Central Committee as well — that we have no 
intention of becoming historians. What interests us is the 
present and the future. We take the past year under review 
as material, as a lesson, as a stepping-stone, from which we 
must proceed further. Regarded from this point of view, the 
work of the Central Committee falls into two big categories 
—work connected with war problems and those determining 
the international position of the Republic, and work of in- 
ternal, peace-time economic development, which only began 
to come to the fore at the end of the last year perhaps, or 
the beginning of this year, when it became quite clear that 
we had won a decisive victory on the decisive fronts of the 
Civil War. Last spring our military situation was an ex- 
tremely difficult one; as you remember, we were still to 
experience quite a number of defeats, of new, huge and 
unexpected offensives on the part of the counter-revolution 
and the Entente, none of which could have been anticipated 
by us. It was therefore only natural that the greater part of 
this period was devoted to the military problem, the problem 
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of the Civil War, which seemed unsolvable to all the faint- 
hearted, not to speak of the parties of the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and other petty-bourgeois demo- 
crats, and to all the intermediate elements; this induced 
them to declare quite sincerely that the problem could not 
be solved, that Russia was backward and enfeebled and 
could not vanquish the capitalist system of the entire world, 
seeing that the revolution in the West had been delayed. 
And we therefore had to maintain our position and to de- 
clare with absolute firmness and conviction that we would 
win, we had to implement the slogans “Everything for vic- 
tory!” and “Everything for the war!” 

To carry out these slogans it was necessary to deliberate- 
ly and openly leave some of the most essential needs un- 
satisfied, and time and again to deny assistance to many, 
in the conviction that all forces had to be concentrated on 
the war, and that we had to win the war which the Entente 
had forced upon us. It was only because of the Party’s 
vigilance and its strict discipline, because the authority of 
the Party united all government departments and institu- 
tions, because the slogans issued by the Central Committee 
were adopted by tens, hundreds, thousands and finally mil- 
lions of people as one man, because incredible sacrifices 
were made — it was only because of all this that the miracle 
which occurred was made possible. It was only because of 
all this that we were able to win in spite of the campaigns 
of the imperialists of the Entente and of the whole world 
having been repeated twice, thrice and even four times. 
And, of course, we not only stress this aspect of the matter; 
we must also bear in mind that it teaches us that without 
discipline and centralisation we would never have accom- 
plished this task. The incredible sacrifices that we have made 
in order to save the country from counter-revolution and in 
order to ensure the victory of the Russian revolution over 
Denikin, Yudenich and Kolchak are a guarantee of the 
world social revolution. To achieve this, we had to have 
Party discipline, the strictest centralisation and the absolute 
certainty that the untold sacrifices of tens and hundreds of 
thousands of people would help us to accomplish all these 
tasks, and that it really could be done, could be accomplished. 
And for this purpose it was essential that our Party and the 
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class which is exercising the dictatorship, the working class, 
should serve as elements uniting millions upon millions of 
working people in Russia and all over the world. 

If we give some thought to what, after all, was the un- 
derlying reason for this historical miracle, why a weak, 
exhausted and backward country was able to defeat the most 
powerful countries in the world, we shall find that it was 
centralisation, discipline and unparalleled self-sacrifice. On 
what basis? Millions of working people in a country that 
was anything but educated could achieve this organisation, 
discipline and centralisation only because the workers had 
passed through the school of capitalism and had been united 
by capitalism, because the proletariat in all the advanced 
countries has united— and united the more, the more advanced 
the country; and on the other hand, because property, capi- 
talist property, small property under commodity production, 
disunites. Property disunites, whereas we are uniting, and 
increasingly uniting, millions of working people all over the 
world. Tliis is now clear even to the blind, one might say, 
or at least to those who will not see. Our enemies grew more 
and more disunited as time went on. They were disunited 
by capitalist property, by private property under commod- 
ity production, whether they were small proprietors who 
profiteered by selling surplus grain at exorbitant prices and 
enriched themselves at the expense of the starving workers, 
or the capitalists of the various countries, even though they 
possessed military might and were creating a League of 
Nations, a “great united league” of all the foremost nations 
of the world. Unity of this kind is a sheer fiction, a sheer 
fraud, a sheer lie. And we have seen — and this was a great 
example — that this notorious League of Nations, which at- 
tempted to hand out mandates for the government of states, 
to divide up the world — that this notorious alliance proved 
to be a soap-bubble which at once burst, because it was an 
alliance founded on capitalist property. We have seen this 
on a vast historical scale, and it confirms that fundamental 
truth which told us that our cause was just, that the victory 
of the October Revolution was absolutely certain, and that 
the cause we were embarking on was one to which, despite 
all difficulties and obstacles, millions and millions of work- 
ing people in all countries would rally. We knew that 
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we had allies, that it was only necessary for the one 
country to which history had presented this honourable 
and most difficult task to display a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
for these incredible sacrifices to be repaid a hundred- 
fold — every month we held out in our country would win 
us millions and millions of allies in all countries of the 
world. 

If, after all, we give some thought to the reason we were 
able to win, were bound to win, we shall find that it was 
only because all our enemies — who were formally tied by all 
sorts of bonds to the most powerful governments and cap- 
italists in the world — however united they may have been 
formally, actually turned out to be disunited. Their internal 
bond in fact disunited them, pitted them against each other. 
Capitalist property disintegrated them, transformed them 
from allies into savage beasts, so that they failed to see that 
Soviet Russia was increasing the number of her followers 
among the British soldiers who had been landed in Archan- 
gel, among the French sailors in Sevastopol, among the work- 
ers of all countries, of all the advanced countries without ex- 
ception, where the social-compromisers took the side of capi- 
tal. In the final analysis this was the fundamental reason, the 
underlying reason, that made our victory certain and which is 
still the chief, insuperable and inexhaustible source of our 
strength; and it permits us to affirm that when we in our 
country achieve the dictatorship of the proletariat in full 
measure, and the maximum unity of its forces, through its 
vanguard, its advanced party, we may expect the world 
revolution. And this in fact is an expression of will, an 
expression of the proletarian determination to fight; 
it is an expression of the proletarian determination to 
achieve an alliance of millions upon millions of workers of 
all countries. 

The bourgeoisie and the pseudo-socialist gentry of the 
Second International have declared this to be mere propa- 
gandist talk. But it is not, it is historical reality, borne out 
by the bloody ^d painful experience of the Civil War in 
Russia. For this Civil War was a war against world capital; 
and world capital disintegrated of itself, devoured itself, 
amidst strife, whereas we, in a country where the proletariat 
was perishing from hunger and typhus, emerged more hard- 
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cned and stronger than ever. In this country we won the 
support of increasing numbers of working people. What the 
compromisers formerly regarded as propagandist talk and 
the bourgeoisie were accustomed to sneer at, has been trans- 
formed in these years of our revolution, and particularly in 
the year under review, into an absolute and indisputable 
historical fact, which enables us to say with the most posi- 
tive conviction that our having accomplished this is evidence 
that we possess a world-wide bzisis, immeasurably wider 
than was the case in any previous revolution. We have an 
international alliance, the alliance which has nowhere been 
registered, which has never been given formal embodiment, 
which from the point of view of “constitutional law” 
means nothing, but which, in the disintegrating capitalist 
world, actually means everything. Every month that we 
gained positions, or merely held out against an incredibly 
powerful enemy, proved to the whole world that we were 
right and brought us millions of new supporters. 

This process has been a difficult one; it has been accom- 
panied by tremendous defeats. In this very year under review 
the monstrous White terror in Finland’^ was followed by the 
defeat of the Hungarian revolution, which was stifled by the 
governments of the Entente countries that deceived their 
parliaments and concluded a secret treaty with Rumania. 

It was the vilest piece of treachery, this conspiracy of the 
international Entente to crush the Hungarian revolution by 
means of a White terror, not to mention the fact that in 
order to strangle the German revolution’*”*’ they were ready 
for any understanding with the German compromisers, and 
that these people, who had declared Liebknecht to be an 
honest German, pounced on this honest German like mad 
dogs together with the German imperialists. They exceeded 
all conceivable bounds; but every such act of suppression on 
their part only strengthened and consolidated us, while it 
undermined them. 

And it seems to me that we must first and foremost draw 
a lesson from this fundamental experience. Here we must 

The White terror began in Finland after the suppression of the 
Finnish revolution in May 1918.— £d. 

** The reference is to the defeat of the November 1918 revolution 
in Germany. — Ed. 
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make a special point of basing our agitation and propaganda 
on an analysis, an explanation of why we were victorious, 
why the sacrifices made in the Civil War have been repaid 
a hundredfold, and how we must act, on the basis of this 
experience, in order to succeed in another war, a war on a 
bloodless front, a war which has only changed its form, but 
which is being waged ag 2 unst us by those same representa- 
tives, lackeys and leaders of the old capitalist world, only 
still more vigorously, still more furiously, still more zealous- 
ly. More than any other, our revolution has proved the rule 
that the strength of a revolution, the vigoiur of its assault, its 
energy, determination, its victory and its triumph intensify 
the resistance of the bourgeoisie. The more victorious we 
are the more the capitalist exploiters learn to unite and the 
more determined their onslaught. For, as you all distinctly 
remember — it was not so long ago when judged by the pas- 
sage of time, but a long time ago when judged by the march 
of events — at the beginning of the October Revolution Bol- 
shevism was regarded as a freak; this view, which was a 
reflection of the feeble development and weakness of the 
proletarian revolution, very soon had to be abandoned in 
Russia and has now been abandoned in Europe as well. Bol- 
shevism has become a world-wide phenomenon, the work- 
ers’ revolution has raised its head. The Soviet system, in 
creating which in October we followed the traditions of 
1905, developing our own experience — this Soviet system 
has become a phenomenon of world-historic importance. 

Two camps are now quite consciously facing each other 
all over the world; this may be said without the slightest 
exaggeration. It should be noted that only this year have 
they become locked in a decisive and final struggle. And 
now, at the time of this very Congress, we are passing 
through what is perhaps one of the greatest, most acute 
but not yet completed periods of transition from war to 
peace. 

You all know what happened to the leaders of the impe- 
rialist powers of the Entente who loudly announced to the 
whole world: “We shall never stop fighting those usurpers, 
those bandits, those arrogators of power, those enemies of 
democracy, those Bolsheviks” — you Know that first they lift- 
ed the blockade, that their attempt to unite the small states 
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failed, because we succeeded in winning over not only the 
workers of all countries, but also the bourgeoisie of the 
small countries, for the imperialists oppress not only the 
workers of their own countries but the bourgeoisie of the 
small states as well. You know that we won over the vacil- 
lating bourgeoisie in the advanced countries. And the 
present position is that the Entente is breaking its former 
promises and assurances and is violating the treaties 
which, incidentally, it concluded dozens of times with 
various Russian whiteguards. And now, as far as these 
treaties are concerned, the Entente is the loser, for it 
squandered hundreds of millions on them but failed to com- 
plete the job. 

It has now lifted the blockade and has virtually begun 
peace negotiations with the Soviet Republic. But it is not 
completing these negotiations, and therefore the small states 
have lost faith in it and in its might. So we see that the 
position of the Entente, its position in foreign affairs, defies 
all definition from the standpoint of the customary concepts 
of law. The states of the Entente arc neither at peace with 
the Bolsheviks nor at war with them; they have recognised 
us and they have not recognised us. And this utter confu- 
sion among our opponents, who were so convinced that they 
represented something, proves that they represent nothing 
but a pack of capitalist beasts who have fallen out among 
themselves and arc absolutely incapable of doing us any 
harm. 

The position today is that Latvia has officially made 
peace proposals to us. Finland has sent a telegram which 
officially speaks of a demarcation line but actually implies 
a swing to a policy of peace. Lastly, Poland, the Poland 
whose representatives have been, and still are, sabre-rat- 
tling so vigorously, the Poland that has been, and still is, 
receiving so many trainloads of artillery and promises of 
help in everything, if only she would continue the war with 
Russia — even Polzuid, the unstable position of whose govern- 
ment compels her to consent to any military gamble, has 
invited us to begin negotiations for peace.*' We must be 

Poland’s agreement to start negotiations was merely a manoeuvre 
masking her preparations for a war against Soviet Russia. Polish reac- 
tionaries sabotaged the negotiations and on April 25 opened hostilities 
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iremely cautious. Our policy demands the most careful 
iought. Here it is hardest of all to find the proper policy, 
tor nobody as yet knows on what track the train is standing; 
the enemy himself does not know what he is going to do 
next. The gentlemen who represent French policy and who 
are most zealous in egging Poland on, and the leaders of 
landowner and bourgeois Poland do not know what will 
happen next; they do not know what they want. Today they 
say, ''Gentlemen, let us have a few trainloads of guns and 
a few hundred millions and we are prepared to fight the 
Bolsheviks.” They are hushing up the news of the strikes 
that are spreading in Poland; they are tightening up the 
censorship so as to conceal the truth. But the revolutionary 
movement in Poland is growing. The spread of revolution 
in Germany, in its new phase, in its new stage, now that the 
workers, after the German Kornilov-type putsch, arc creat- 
ing Red Armies, plainly shows (as can be seen from the 
recent dispatches from Germany) that the* temper of the 
workers is rising more and more. The Polish bourgeoisie 
and landowners are themselves beginning to wonder whether 
it is not too late, whether there will not be a Soviet Republic 
in Poland before the government acts either for war or for 
peace. They do not Imow what to do. They do not know 
what the morrow will bring. 

But we know that our forces are growing vastly every 
month, and will grow even more in future. The result is 
that our international position is now more stable than ever. 
But we must watch the international crisis with extreme care 
and be prepared for any eventuality. We have received a 
formal offer of peace from Poland. These gentlemen are in 
desperate straits, so desperate that their friends, the Germsm 
monarchists, people with better training and more politi- 
cal experience and knowledge, plunged into a venturous 
gamble, a Kornilov-type putsch. The Polish bourgeoisie are 
throwing out offers of peace because they know that any 
venturous gamble may prove to be a Polish Komilov-type 
affair. Knowing that our enemy is in desperate straits, that 


against the Soviet Republic. However, in the autumn of 1920, as a result 
of the Red Army’s victories, the Polish Government was obliged to agree 
to sign a peace treaty.— 


10-251 
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our enemy does not know what he wants to do or what he 
will do tomorrow, we must tell ourselves quite definitely 
that in spite of the peace overtures war is possible. It is im- 
possible to foretell what their future conduct will be. We 
have seen these people before, we know these Kerenskys, 
these Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. During the 
past two years we have seen them one day drawn towards 
Kolchak, the next day almost towards the Bolsheviks, and 
then towards Denikin — and all this camouflaged by talk 
about freedom and democracy. We know these gentlemen, 
and therefore we grasp at the proposal of peace with both 
hands and are prepared to make the maximum concessions, 
in the conviction that the conclusion of peace with the small 
states will further our cause infinitely more than war. For 
the imperialists used war to deceive the working masses, they 
used it to conceal the truth about Soviet Russia. Any peace, 
therefore, will open chcuinels for our influence a hundred 
times wider, which, as it is, has grown considerably in these 
past few years. The Third, Communist International has 
achieved unparalleled successes. But at the same time we 
know that war may be forced upon us any day. Our enemies 
do not themselves know as yet what they are capable of do- 
ing in this respect. 

That war preparations are under way, of that there is not 
the slightest doubt. Many of the states bordering on Russia — 
and perhaps many of those not bordering on Russia — are 
now arming. That is why we must manoeuvre so flexibly in 
our international policy and adhere so firmly to the course 
we have taken, that is why we must be prepared for any- 
thing. We have waged the war for peace with extreme vigour. 
This war is yielding splendid results. We have made a 
very good showing in this sphere of the struggle, at any 
rate, not inferior to the showing made by the Red Army pn 
the. front where blood is being shed. But the conclusion of 
peace with us does not depend on the will of the small states 
even if they desire it. They are up to their ears in debt to the 
countries of the Entente, who are wrangling and competing 
desperately among themselves. We must therefore remem- 
ber that peace is of course possible from the point of view of 
the world situation, the historical situation created by the 
Civil War and by the war against the Entente. 
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But the measures we take for peace must be accompanied 
by intensified preparedness for defence, and in no case must 
our army be disarmed. Our army offers a real guarantee 
that the imperialist powers will not make the slightest at- 
tempt or encroachment on us; for although they might count 
on certain ephemeral successes at first, not one of them 
would escape defeat at the hands of Soviet Russia. That 
we must realise, that must be made the basis of our 
agitation and propaganda, that is what we must prepare 
for, in order to solve the problem which, in view of our 
growing fatigue, compels us to combine the one with the 
other. 

I now pass to those important considerations of principle 
which induced us to direct the working masses so resolutely 
along the lines of using the army for the solution of certain 
basic and immediate problems. The old source of discipline, 
capital, has been weakened, the old source of unity has dis- 
appeared. We must create a different kind of discipline, a 
different source of discipline and unity. Coercion evokes the 
indignation, the howls, the yells and outcries of the bour- 
geois democrats, who make great play of the words “free- 
dom” and “equality”, but do not understand that freedom 
for capital is a crime against the working people, that equal- 
ity between the rich and the destitute is a crime against the 
working people. In our fight against falsehood, we introduced 
labour conscription and proceeded to unite the working peo- 
ple, not hesitating to use coercion. For no revolution has ever 
been effected without coercion, and the proletariat has a 
right to exercise coercion in order to hold its own at all 
costs. When those gentry, the bourgeois, the compromisers, 
the German Independents, the Austrian Independents, and 
the French Longuetists,*^ argued about the historical factor, 
they always forgot such a factor as the revolutionary deter- 
mination, firmness and steadfastness of the proletariat. And 
that factor is precisely the steadfastness and fimmess of the 

* Longttetists^a, minority group in the French Socialist Party led 
by Jean Longuet, a social-reformer, that emerged in 1915; during the 
First World War they adopted a social-chauvinist stand. After the 
victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia the Longuetists 
declared that they supported the dictatorship of the proletariat, but in 
practice they opposed it.— -jEd. 
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proletariat of our country, which declares, and has proved by 
its deeds, that we are prepared to perish to a man rather 
than yield our territory, rather than yield our principle, the 
principle of discipline and firm policy, for the sake of which 
everything else must be sacrificed. At the time when the 
capitalist countries and the capitalist class are disintegrating, 
at this moment of crisis and despair, this political factor is 
the only decisive one. Talk about minority and majority, 
about democracy and freedom decides nothing, however 
much the heroes of a past historical period may invoke them. 
It is the class-consciousness and nrmness of the working 
class that count here. If the working class is prepared to 
make sacrifices, if it shows that it is able to strain every 
nerve, the problem will be solved. Everything must be 
directed to me solution of this problem. The determination 
of the working class, its inflexible adherence to the watch- 
word '*Death rather than surrender!” is not only a histori- 
cal factor, it is the decisive, the winning factor. 

We are now going over from this victory and this convic- 
tion to problems of peaceful economic development, the 
solution of which is the chief function of our Congress. In 
this respect we cannot, in my opinion, speak of a report of 
the Political Bureau of the Central Committee, or, rather, of 
a political report of the Central Committee. We must say 
frankly and bluntly that this, comrades, is a question which 
you must decide, which you must weigh with all your author- 
ity as the supreme Party body. We have laid the question 
before you quite clearly. We have taken up a definite stand. 
It is your duty finally to endorse, correct or amend our deci- 
sion. But in its report the Central Committee must say 
that on this fundamental and urgent question it has adopted 
an absolutelv definite stand. Yes, the thing now is to apply 
to the peacctul work of economic development, to the restora- 
tion of our shattered industry, everything that can weld the 
proletariat into an absolute unity. Here we need the iron 
discipline, the iron system, without which we could not have 
held on for two months, let alone over two years. 
We must be able to utilise our success. On the other hand, 
it must be realised that this transition will demand many 
sacrifices, of which the country has already made so 
many. 
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On the principle involved the Central Committee was 
quite clear. Our activities were entirely governed by this 
policy and conducted in this spirit. Take, for example, the 
question of corporate management versus individual manage- 
ment, which you will have to settle— a question whidh may 
appear to be a subsidiary one, and which in itself, if tom 
from its context, cannot of course claim to be a fundamen- 
tal question of principle. This question should be examined 
only from the point of view of our basic knowledge, expe- 
rience and revolutionary practice. For instance, we are told 
that **corporate management is one of the forms in whidi the 
masses participate in the work of administration”. But we 
on the Central Committee discussed this question and took 
our decision, which we have to report to you— comrades, 
such theoretical confusion cannot be tolerated. Had we per- 
mitted a tenth part of this theoretical confusion in the fun- 
damental question of our military activities, of our Civil 
War, we would have been beaten, and would have deserved 
to be beaten. 

Permit me, comrades, in connection with the report of 
the Central Committee and with this question of whether 
the new class should participate in the work of administra- 
tion on a corporate or an individual basis, to introduce a 
little bit of theory, to point out how a class governs and 
what class domination actually is. After all, we are not 
novices in these matters, and what distinguishes our rev- 
olution from former revolutions is that there is nothing uto- 
pian about it. The new class, having replaced the old class, 
can maintain itself only by a desperate struggle against other 
classes; and it will finally triumph only if it can bring about 
the abolition of classes in general. That is what the vast and 
complex process of the class struggle demands; otherwise 
you will sink into a morass of confusion. What is class dom- 
ination? In what way did the bourgeoisie dominate over 
the feudal lords? The Constitution spoke of freedom and 
equality. That was a lie. As long as Aere are working men, 
property-owners are in a position to profiteer, and indeed, as 
property-owners, are compelled to profiteer. We declare 
that there is no equality, that the well-fed man is not the 
eoual of the hungry man, that the profiteer is not the equal 
ot the working man. 
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How is class domination expressed today? The domina- 
tion of the proletariat consists in the fact that the landowners 
and capitalists have been deprived of Aeir property. The 
spirit and basic idea of all previous constitutions, even the 
most republican and democratic, amounted to one thing — 
property. Our Constitution has the right, has won itself the 
right, to a place in history by virtue of the fact that the 
abolition of property is not confined to a paper declaration. 
The victorious proletariat has abolished property, has com- 
pletely annulled it— and therein lies its domination as a class. 
The prime thing is the question of property. As soon as the 
question of property was settled practically, the domination 
of the class was assured. When, after that, the Constitution 
recorded on paper what had been actually effected, namely, 
the abolition of capitalist and landed property, and added 
that under the Constitution the working class enjoys more 
rights than the peasantry, while exploiters have no rights 
whatever — that was a record of the fact that we had 
established the domination of our class, thereby binding 
to ourselves all sections and all small groups of working 
people. 

The petty-bourgeois property-owners arc disunited; those 
who have more property are the enemies of those who have 
less property; and the proletarians, by abolishing property, 
have declared open war on them. There arc still many unen- 
lightened and ignorant people who are wholly in favour of 
any kind of freedom of trade, but who cannot fight when 
they see the discipline and self-sacrifice displayed in securing 
victory over the exploiters; they are not with us, but arc 
powerless to come out against us. It is only the domination 
of a class that determines property relations and which 
class is to be on top. Those who, as we so frequently observe, 
associate the question of the nature of class domination 
with the question of democratic centralism create such con- 
fusion that all successful work on this basis becomes impos- 
sible. Clarity in propaganda and agitation is a fundamen- 
tal condition. When our enemies said and admitted that we 
had performed miracles in developing agitation and propa- 
ganda, that was not to be understood in the superficial sense 
that we had large numbers of agitators and used up large 
quantities of paper, but in the intrinsic sense that the ttuth 
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contained in that propaganda penetrated to the minds of 
all; there is no escaping from that truth. 

Whenever classes displaced each other, they changed prop- 
erty relations. When the bourgeoisie superseded the feu- 
dals, it changed property relations; the Constitution of the 
bourgeoisie says: ‘‘The man of property is the equal of the 
beggar.’* That was bourgeois freedom. This kind of “equali- 
ty” ensured the domination of the capitalist class in the 
state. But do you think that when the bourgeoisie superseded 
the feudals they confused the state with the administration? 
No, they were no such fools. They declared that the work of 
administration required people who knew how to administer, 
and that they would adapt feudal administrators for that 
purpose. And that is what they did. Was it a mistake? No, 
comrades, the art of administration does not descend from 
heaven, it is not inspired by the Holy Ghost. And the fact 
that a class is the leading class does not make it at once 
capable of administering. We have an example of this: while 
the bourgeoisie were establishing their victory they took for 
the work of administration members of another class, the 
feudal class; there was nowhere else to get them from. We 
must be sober and face the facts. The bourgeoisie had recourse 
to the old class; and we, too, are now confronted with the 
task of taking the knowledge and training of the old class, 
subordinating it to our needs, and using it all for the suc- 
cess of our class. We, therefore, say that the victorious class 
must be mature, and maturity is attested not by a document 
or certificate, but by experience and practice. 

When the bourgeoisie triumphed, they did net know how 
to administer; and they made sure of their victory by pro- 
claiming a new constitution and by recruiting, enlisting ad- 
ministrators from their own class and training them, utilising 
for this purpose administrators of the old class. They began 
to train their own new administrators, fitting them for the 
work with the help of the whole machinery of state; they 
sequestrated the feudal institutions and admitted only the 
wealthy to the schools; and in this way, in the course of 
many years and decades, they trained administrators from 
their own class. Today, in a state which is constructed on 
the pattern and in the image of the dominant class, we must 
act as every state has acted. If we do not want to be guilty 
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of sheer utopianism and meaningless phrase-mongering, we 
must say that we must take into account the experience of 
the past; that we must safeguard the Constitution won by 
the revolution, but that for the work of administration, of 
organising the state, we need people who are versed in the 
art of administration, who have state and business experi- 
ence, and that there is nowhere we can turn to for such 
people except the old class. 

Opinions on corporate management are all too frequently 
imbued with a spirit of sheer ignorance, a spirit of opposi- 
tion to the specialists. We shall never succeed with such a 
spirit. In order to succeed we must understand the history 
of the old bourgeois world in all its profundity; and in 
order to build communism we must take technology and 
science and make them available to wider circles. And we 
can take them only from the bourgeoisie — there is nowhere 
else to get them from. Prominence must be given to this 
fundamental question, it must be treated as one of the basic 
problems of economic development. We have to administer 
with the help of people belonging to the class we have over- 
thrown; they are imbued with the prejudices of their class 
and we must re-educate them. At the same time we must 
recruit our own administrators from our own class. We must 
use the entire machinery of state to put the schools, adult 
education, and all practical training at the service of the 
proletarians, the factory workers and the labouring peasants, 
under the guidance of the Communists. 

That is the only way to get things going. After our two 
years’ experience we cannot argue as though we were only 
just setting about the work of socialist construction. We 
committed follies enough in and around the Smolny period. 
That is nothing to be ashamed of. How were we to know, 
seeing that we were undertaking something absolutely new? 
We first tried one way, then another. We swam with the 
current, because it was impossible to distinguish the right 
from the wrong; that requires time. Now that is all a matter 
of the recent past, which we have got beyond. That past, 
in which chaos and enthusiasm prevailed, is now over. One 
document from that past is the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It 
is a historic document — more, it was a period of history. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was forced upon us because we were 
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helpless in every way. What sort of period was it? It was a 
period of impotence, from which we emerged victorious. It 
was a period in which corporate management was universal. 
You cannot escape that historical fact by declaring that cor- 
porate management is a school of administration. You can- 
not stay for ever in the preparatory class of a school 1 (Ap- 
plause,) That will not do. We are grown-up now, and we 
shall be beaten and beaten again in every field if we behave 
like schoolboys. We must push forward. We must push high- 
er with energy and unanimity of will. Tremendous difficul- 
ties face the trade unions. We must get them to regard this 
task in the spirit of the fight against the survivals of the 
celebrated democracy. All these outcries against appointees, 
all this old and dangerous rubbish which finds its way into 
various resolutions and conversations must be swept away. 
Otherwise we cannot succeed. If we have failed to master 
this lesson in these two years, we are lagging, and those who 
lag, get beaten. 

^e task is an extremely difficult one. Our trade unions 
have been of tremendous assistance in building the proletar- 
ian state. They were a link between the Party and the 
unenlightened millions. Let us not close our eyes to the fact 
that the trade unions bore the brunt of the struggle against 
all our troubles when the state needed help in food work. 
Was this not a tremendous task? The recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the Central Statistical Board contains summa- 
ries by statisticians who certainly cannot be suspected of 
Bolshevism. Two interesting figures are given: in 1918 and 
1919 the workers in the consuming gubernias received seven 
poods a year, while the peasants in the producing gubernias 
consumed seventeen poods a year. Before the war they used 
to consume sixteen poods a year. There you have two fig- 
ures illustrating the relation of classes in the struggle for 
food. The proletariat continued to make sacrifices. People 
shout about coercion! But the proletariat justified and legit- 
imatised coercion; it justified it by making the greatest 
sacrifices. The majority of the population, the peasants of 
the producing gubernias of our starving and impoverished 
Russia, for the first time had more food than throughout the 
centuries of tsarist and capitalist Russia. And we say that 
the masses will go on starving until the Red Army is victo- 
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rious. The van|?uard of the working class had to make this 
sacrifice. This struggle is a school; but when we leave this 
school we must go forward. This step must now be taken 
at all costs. Like all trade unions, the old trade unions have 
a history and a past. In the past they were organs of resis- 
tance to those who oppressed labour, to capitalism. But now 
that their class has become the governing class, and is being 
called upon to make great sacrifices, to starve and to perish, 
the situation has changed. 

Not everybody understands this change, not everybody 
grasps its significance. And certain Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries who are demanding that corporate man- 
agement be substituted for individual management have 
helped us in this matter. No, comrades, that won’t work! 
We have got beyond that. We are now faced with a very 
difficult task; having gained victory on the bloody front, we 
must now gain victory on the bloodless front. This war is a 
more difficult one. This front is the most arduous. We say 
this frankly to all class-conscious workers. The war which 
we have withstood at the front must be followed by a blood- 
less war. The fact is that the more we were victorious, the 
more regions we secured like Siberia, the Ukraine and the 
Kuban. In those regions there are rich peasants; there are 
no proletarians, and what proletariat there is, has been cor- 
rupted by petty-bourgeois habits. We know that everybody 
who has a piece of land in those parts says: “A fig for the 
government. I’ll get all I can out of the starving. A fat lot 
I care for the government.” The peasant profiteer who, 
when left to the tender mercies of Denikin, was swinging 
towards us will now be aided by the Entente. The war has 
changed its front and its forms. It is now taking the form of 
trade, of food profiteering, which it has made international. 
In Comrade Kamenev’s theses published in the Bulletin of 
the C.C., R,C,P.(B.) the underlying principles are stated 
fully. They want to make food profiteering international. 
They want to turn peaceful economic development into the 
peaceful disintegration of Soviet power. No you don’t, my 
imperialist gentlemen! We are on our guard. We declare: 
we have fought and won, and we shall therefore retain as 
our basic slogan the one which helped us to victory; we shall 
fully preserve that slogan and apply it to the field of labour. 
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That slogan is the firmness and unity of will of the prole- 
tariat. Ilie old prejudices, the old habits that still remain, 
must be discarded. 

I should like, in conclusion, to dwell on Comrade Gusev’s 
pamphlet,’®* which in my opinion deserves attention for two 
reasons. It is a good pamphlet not only from the formal 
standpoint, not only because it has been written for our Con- 
gress. Somehow, up to now we have all been accustomed to 
writing resolutions. They say that all literature is good 
except tedious literature. Resolutions, I take it, should be 
classed as tedious literature. It would be better if we followed 
Comrade Gusev’s example and wrote fewer resolutions and 
more pamphlets, even though they bristled with errors as 
his does. The pamphlet is good in spite of these errors, be- 
cause it centres attention on a fundamental economic plan 
for the restoration of industry and production throughout 
the country, and because it subordinates everything to this 
fundamental economic plan. The Central Committee has in- 
troduced into the theses distributed today a whole paragraph 
taken entirely from Comrade Gusev’s theses. This funda- 
mental economic plan can be worked out in greater detail 
with the help of experts. We must remember that the plan 
is designed for many years to come. We do not promise to 
deliver the country from hunger all at once. We say that 
the struggle will be much harder than the one on the war 
front. But it is a struggle that interests us more; it brings us 
nearer to our immediate and main tasks. It demands that 
maximum exertion of effort and that unity of will which we 
have displayed before and must display now. If we accom- 
plish this, we shall gain no less a victory on the bloodless 
front than on the front of civil war. {Applause,) 


S. I. Gusev, Immediate Problems of Economic Development (On 
C.C., R.C.P.IB,] Theses, Materials for the Ninth Party Congress, 1920). 
^Ed. 




Reply to the Discussion on the Report 
of the Central Committee 
March 30 

Comrades, the part of the political report of the Central 
Committee which evoked chief attack was the one Comrade 
Sapronov called vituperation. Comrade Sapronov lent a very 
definite character and flavour to the position he defended; 
and in order to show you how matters actually stand, I 
would like to begin by reminding you of certain basic dates. 
Here I have before me Bulletin of the C.C., R,C,P.{B,) for 
March 2 in which we printed a letter from the Central Com- 
mittee to R.C.P. organisations on the subject of the organisa- 
tion of the Congress. And in this first letter we said: “Hap- 
pily, the time for purely theoretical discussions, disputes 
over general questions and the adoption of resolutions on 
principles has passed. That stage is over; it was dealt with 
and settled yesterday and the day before yesterday. We 
must march ahead, and we must realise that we are now 
confronted by a practical task, the business task of rapidly 
overcoming economic chaos, and we must do it with all our 
strength, with truly revolutionary energy, and with the same 
devotion with which our finest worker and peasant comrades, 
the Red Army men, defeated Kolchak, ludenich and De- 
nikin.** 

I must confess that I was ^ilty of optimism in thinking 
that the time of theoretical discussions had passed. We had 
theorised for fifteen years before the revolution, we had 
been administering the state for two years, and it was about 
time we displayed practical, business-like efficiency; and so, 
on March 2 we appealed to comrades with practical expe- 
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ricncc. In reply, Tomsky’s theses were published in Ekono- 
micheskaya Zliizn on March 10, the theses of Comrades 
Sapronov, Osinsky and Maximovsky on March 23, and on 
March 27 the theses of the Moscow Gubernia Committee 
appeared— that is, all after our appeal to the Party. And in 
all the theses the question was treated wrongly from the 
theoretical standj^int. The view we expressed in the letter 
was optimistic, mistaken; it had seemed to u»that this period 
had already passed, but the theses showed that it had not 
yet passed, and the comrades from the trade unions have no 
right to complain of having been treated unfairly. The ques- 
tion now is, which is right — our view, or the position advo- 
cated after our appeal of March 2 by all these theses? All 
of them contain a lot of practical material to which atten- 
tion must be given. If the Central Committee did not give 
it serious attention, it would be an absolutely worthless in- 
stitution. 

But listen to what Comrade Tomsky says. 

'*§ 7. The basic structural principle of the regulation and manage- 
ment of industry, the only one that can ensure the participation of broad 
masses of non-party workers through the trade unions, is the existing 
principle of corporate management of industry, from the Presidium of 
the Supreme Economic Council down to the factory managements. Only 
in special cases, and by mutual agreement between the Presidiums of 
the Supreme Economic Council and the All-Russia Central Trade Union 
Council, or the Central Committees of the trade unions concerned, 
should one-man management be permitted in certain enterprises, but 
only on the obligatory condition that control be exercised over the ad- 
ministrators by the trade unions and their bodies. 

*‘§ 8. To ensure a single plan of economic development and co-ordi- 
nation of the activities of the trade unions and the economic bodies, the 
participation of the trade unions in the mani^emcnt and regulation of 
industry should be based on the following principles: (a) general ques- 
tions of economic policy shall be discussed by the Supreme Economic 
Council and its organs with the participation of the trade unions; (b) 
the directing economic collegiums shall be formed by the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council and its organs in conjunction with the relevant trade 
union bodies; (c) the collegiums of economic bodies, while discussing 
general questions of the economic policy of any branch of production 
m conjunction with the trade unions and furnishing them with periodic- 
al reports on their activities, shall be regwded as organs of the Supreme 
Economic Council only, and shall be obliged to carry out the decisions 
only of that body; (d) all collegiums of economic bodies shall unreserv- 
edly carry out the decisions of the higher organs of the Supreme 
Economic Council, individually and corporately, and be accountable 
for their fulfilment only to the Supreme Ecimomic Council.** 
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Here the most elementary theoretical questions are ter- 
ribly muddled. 

It is true that management is the job of the individual 
administrator; but who exactly that administrator will be- 
an expert or a worker — will depend on how many adminis- 
trators we have of the old and the new type. That is elemen- 
tary theory. Well, then, let us talk about that. But if you 
want to discuss the political line of the Central Committee, 
do not attribute to us things we did not suggest and did not 
say. On March 2 we appealed to the comrades to give us 
practical support, and what did we get in reply? From the 
comrades in the localities we got in reply things that are 
obviously wrong from the theoretical standpoint. The theses 
of Comrades Osinsky, Maximovsky and Sapronov that ap- 
peared on March 23 contain nothing but theoretical blun- 
ders. They say that corporate management in one form or 
another is an indispensable basis of democracy. I assert 
that you will find nothing like it in the fifteen years’ pre- 
revolutionary history of the Social-Democratic movement. 
Democratic centralism means only that representatives from 
the localities get together and elect a responsible body, which 
is to do the administering. But how? That depends on how 
many suitable people, how many good administrators are 
available. Democratic centralism means that the congress 
supervises the work of the Central Committee, and can 
remove it and appoint another in its place. But if we were 
to go into the theoretical errors contained in these theses, we 
should never be done. I personally will not deal with this 
any more, and will only say that the Central Committee 
adopted the only line that could be adopted on this ques- 
tion. I know ve|y well that Comrade Osinsky and the others 
do not share the views of Makhno and Makhaisky, but 
Makhno’s followers are bound to seize upon their argu- 
ments. They are connected with them. Take the theses of the 
Moscow Gubernia Committee of the Party that we have 
been given. It says there that in a developed socialist socie- 
ty, where there will be no social division of labour or fixed 
professions, the periodical replacement of people performing 
administrative functions in rotation will be possible only on 
the basis of a broad corporate principle, and so on and so 
forth. This is a sheer muddle! 
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We appealed to the experienced people in the localities 
to help us with their practical advice. Instead, we are told 
that the Central Committee ignores the localities. What does 
it ignore? Dissertations on socialist society? There is not a 
trace of anything practical or business-like here. Of course, 
we have some splendid workers, who are borrowing a lot 
from the intelligentsia; but sometimes they borrow the worst, 
not the best. Then something has to be done about it. But 
if in reply to an appeal of the Central Committee for prac- 
tical advice you bring up questions of principle, we have to 
talk about those questions. We have to say that errors of 
principle must be combated. And the theses published since 
March 2 contain preposterous errors of principle. 

That is what I affirm. Well, let us talk about that and 
argue it out. Don’t try to evade it! It is not use claiming that 
you are not theoreticians. Pardon me, Comrade Sapronov, 
your theses are the theses of a theoretician. You would see 
if they were put into practice that you would have to turn 
back and settle questions in an unbusiness-like manner.. Any- 
body who tried to take the theses of Comrades Maximovsly, 
Sapronov and Tomsky as practical guidance, would be pro- 
foundly mistaken; they are fundamentally wrong. I consider 
that their idea of the attitude of the class to the structure 
of the state is fundamentally wrong and would drag us back. 
Naturally, it is backed by all the elements who are lagging 
behind and have not yet got beyond all this. And the au&ors 
of these theses are to be blamed not for deliberately advocat- 
ing inefficiency, but for their theoretical mistake on the 
question the Central Committee asked them to discuss, a mis- 
take which in a way provides a banner, a justification, for 
the worst elements. And why? From want of thought. Au- 
thentic documents prove this beyond all doubt. 

I now pass to the accusation made by Comrade Yurenev 
in connection with Comrade Shlyapnikov. If the Central 
Committee had removed Comrade Shlyapnikov, as a rep- 
resentative of the opposition, just before the Congress, that 
certainly would have been infamous. When we had es- 
tablished that Comrade Shlyapnikov was leaving, we said 
in the Political Bureau that we were not giving him any 
instructions before his departure; and on the eve of his de- 
parture Comrade Shlyapnikov came to me and said that he 
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was not going on the instructions of the Central Committee. 
And so Comrade Yurenev simply heard a rumour and is 
now spreading it. {Yurenevx “Shlyapnikov told me so him- 
self. . . .”) 

I do not know how he could have told you so himself, see- 
ing that he came to me before he left and said that he was 
not going on the instructions of the Central Committee. 
Yes, of course, if the Central Committee had banished the 
opposition before the Congress that would have been an un- 
pardonable thing. But, in general, when there is talk about 
banishing people, I say: “Well, then, just try to elect a 
Central Committee which could distribute forces properly 
without giving any cause for complaint.” How can forces 
be distributed so that everybody is satisfied? If forces are 
not distributed, how can you talk about centralism? And if 
there were distortions of principles, let us have instances. If 
you say that we banished representatives of the opposition, 
give us an instance, and we shall examine it, for there may 
have been mistakes. Perhaps Comrade Yurenev, who com- 
plained to the Political Bureau of having been wrongfully 
withdrawn from the Western Front — perhaps he was 
banished? The Political Bureau examined the matter and 
found it correct. And whatever Central Committee you 
elected, it. would have to distribute its forces. 

Further, as regards the division of business between the 
Organising Bureau and the Political Bureau. Comrade Maxi- 
movsky is more experienced in matters of organisation than 
1 am, and he says that Lenin is mixing Organising Bureau 
and Political Bureau questions. Well, let us see. In our 
opinion, the Organising Bureau should distribute forces and 
the Political Bureau deal with policy. If such a division is 
wrong, how arc the functions of these two bodies to be di- 
vided? Do you want us to write a constitution? It is difficult 
to draw a hard and fast line between the Political Bureau 
and the Organising Bureau, to delimit their functions pre- 
cisely. Any question may become a political one, even the 
appointment of the superintendent of a building. If aiwone 
has any other solution to suggest, please let us have it. Com- 
rades Sapronov, Maximo vsky and Yurenev, let us have 
your proposals; just try to divide, to delimit the Organising 
Bureau and the Political Bureau. As we have it, the protest 
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of a single member of the Central Committee is enough for 
us to treat the question as a political one. Yet in all this 
time there has not been a single protest. Independence is 
not hampered in any way: any member of the Central Com- 
mittee may declare a question to be a political one. And 
anybody who has any practical experience in organisation, 
even if he is not as competent as Comrade Maximovsky, 
even if he has worked in this field only six months, ought 
to have made a different sort of criticism from the one Com- 
rade Maximovsky made. Let the critics make definite recom- 
mendations. We shall accept them, and advise the election 
of a new Central Committee, which will carry out these 
recommendations. But all we have had is abstract criticism 
and false assertions. 

Let us suppose you keep the Organising Bureau away from 
political leadership. What, then, I ask, will political lead- 
ership amount to? Who does the leading, if not people? 
And how can you lead except by distributing forces? How 
can you compel a man to carry out instructions if he is in- 
competent? He is given certain instructions, his work is 
checked, and finally he is put on another job. What more 
must we do to bring this home to Comrades Maximovsky, 
Sapronov and Osinsky, who in their theses propose a theo- 
retical amendment that was rejected long ago? What they 
are doing in practice is even worse, and they are making it 
quite clear that they have no material for serious criticism. 

Comrade Sapronov had a good deal to say about oligarchy 
and independent initiative. It is a pity he did not illustrate 
his points with examples from the Ukraine, where it is clear 
what kind of attacks the local conferences made against oli- 
garchy. The Congress will examine this question or entrust 
such an examination to the Central Committee. But with 
regard to the Ukrainian conference, at which the majority 
headed by Sapronov spoke out against Comrade Rakovsky 
subjecting him to impermissible baiting, I would point out 
that we do not recognise this resolution of the regional con- 
ference. Hiis is a Central Committee decision. If it is an 
incorrect one, demand that we substantiate it, but do not in- 
dulge in phrase-mongering, for there are knowledgeable 
people here and they would say that is demagogy. If we are 
mistaken in our assessment of the Ukrainian split, then give 
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factual proof to the effect that the Central Committee has 
made a mistake. 

I say that we do not recognise Comrade Sapronov’s con- 
ference and we appoint two old and two new comrades, 
Comrade Zh. . . and the Borotbists.’*’ I have not heard a 
single protest either from Comrade Sapronov, or from the 
others, nor have I heard a single argument of any weight. 
If we had broken up the Ukrainian conference and put a 
stop to it, then they would need to sound the alarm and say 
that we were criminals. Meanwhile they all keep silent, be- 
cause they are aware that those phrases about indepen- 
dent initiative, etc., merely served to hide and disguise 
all the disruptive elements that smack of philistine and 
ataman practices which are very strong in the Ukraine. 
{Applause) 

I heard one practical point in Comrade Sapronov’s speech 
and jumped at it. Comrade Sapronov said: “The Seventh 
Congress of Soviets gave a ruling, and we are violating it; 
the decree on requisitioning flax is an infringement of the 
decision of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee.” 1 
cannot remember even a tenth of the decrees we pass. But 
I made inquiries in the Secretariat of the Council of People’s 
Commissars about the regulations governing flax procure- 
ments. The decree was passed on February 10. And what has 
happened? There is not a comrade, whether on the Political 
Bureau or on the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, 
who is opposed to independent initiative. We have seen them 
all here on this platform. Comrades know that they can 
speak for themselves. Why did they not appeal against this 
decision? Let us have your complaints! There was no such 
complaint after February 10. After a long fight, we adopted 
this decision, which was proposed by Comrade Rykov and 
agreed to by Comrade Sereda and the People’s Commissariat 
of Food. “You have made a mistake!” we are told. Perhaps 
we have. Correct us. Submit this question to the Political 
Bureau. That will be a formal decision. Let us have the 
minutes. If they show that we have violated a decision of the 


* Boroibists—mtmhtn of a petty-bourgeois nationalist Ukrainian 
party formed in May 1918. The party took its name from its central 
organ, the newspaper Borotba (Struggle). — Ed. 
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Congress, we ought to be put on trial. Where is the charge? 
On the one hand, they reproach us on account of Shlyap- 
nikov; on the other, they say that the flax business was a 
violation of a decision. Be good enough to bring facts to 
show that we violated the decision. But you do not bring My 
facts. All your words are mere words: initiative, appoint- 
ments, and so on. Why then have centralism? Could we have 
held out for even two months if we had made no appoint- 
ments during this period, during these two years when in 
various places we passed from complete exhaustion and dis- 
ruption to victory again? Just because you are displeased 
with the recall of Comrade Shlyapnikov or Comrade Yurc- 
nev, you fling these words among the crowd, among the 
unenlightened masses. Comrade Lutovinov says that the 
question has not been settled. It will have to be settled. If 
two people’s commissars differ in their opinion of Ivan Iva- 
novich, and one says that a question of policy is involved, 
what is to be done? What method do you propose? Do you 
think that it is only in the Presidium of the All-Russia Cen- 
tral Executive Committee that tedious questions arise? Let 
me tell you that there is not a single institution where tedious 
questions do not arise, and we all have to deal with ques- 
tions of Maria Ivanovna and Sidor Ivanovich. But you can- 
not say that no politics are involved here, for politics fill all 
minds. Comrade Lutovinov had — I do not know how to put 
it; 1 fear to offend Comrade Sapronov’s delicate ear and 
I shrink from using a polemical expression — but he said 
that Comrade Krestinsky threatened to bring about a split. A 
meeting of the Bureau was held on the subject. We have 
the minutes of the Bureau, and I would ask all the Congress 
delegates to take these minutes and read them. We came to 
the conclusion that Comrade Krestinsky was hot-headed 
and that you. Comrade Lutovinov and Comrade Tomsky, 
had raised a very malodorous scandal. Perhaps we were 
wrong — then correct our decision; but it is preposterous to 
say' what you said, without having read the documents and 
without mentioning that there was a special meeting and 
that the matter was investigated in the presence of Tomsky 
and Lutovinov. 

There are two other points I still have to deal with. First, 
the appointment of Comrades Bukharin and Radek. It is 
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said that we sent them to the All-Russia Central Trade Union 
Council as political commissars, and the attempt is being 
made here to represent this as a violation of independence, 
as bureaucracy. Perhaps you know better theoreticians than 
Radek and Bukharin. Then by all means let us have them. 
Perhaps you know people better acquainted with the trade 
union movement. Let us have them. Do you mean to say 
that the Central Committee has no right to reinforce a trade 
union with people who have the best theoretical knowledge 
of the trade union movement, who are acquainted with the 
experience of the Germans, and who can counteract an in- 
correct line? A Central Committee which did not do that 
could not be a directing body. The more we are surrounded 
by peasants and Kuban Cossacks the more difficulties we 
have with the proletarian dictatorship. Therefore the line 
must be straightened out at all costs and made as hard as 
steel, and this is the line we recommend to the Party Con- 
gress. 

Comrade Bubnov told us here that he has close connections 
with the Ukraine and thereby betrayed the true character 
of his objections. He said that the Central Committee is re- 
sponsible for the growing strength of the Borotba Party. This 
is a very complex and important issue, and 1 think in this 
important issue, which demanded manoeuvring, and very 
complex manoeuvring at that, we emerged victorious. When 
we said in the Central Committee that the maximum con- 
cessions should be made to the Borotbists, we were laughed 
at and told that we were not following a straight line. But 
you can fight in a straight line when the enemy’s line is 
straight. But when the enemy moves in zigzags, and not in 
a straight line, we have to follow him and catch him at 
every turn. We promised the maximum concessions to the 
Borotbists, but on condition that they pursued a communist 
policy. In this way we showed that we are in no way intol- 
erant. And that these concessions were made quite rightly 
is shown by the fact that all the best elements among the 
Borotbists have now joined our Party. We have carried out 
a re-registration of this party, and instead of a revolt of the 
Borotbists, which seemed inevitable, we find that, thanks to 
the correct policy of the Central Committee, which was 
carried out so splendidly by Comrade Rakovsky, all the best 
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elements among the Borotbists have joined our Party under 
our control and with our recognition, while all the rest have 
disappeared from the political scene. This victory was worth 
a couple of good tussles. So anybody who says that the Cen- 
tral Committee is guilty of strengthening the Borotbists does 
not understand the political line on the national question. 

I shall just touch on the speech of the last comrade, who 
said that everything in the programme about the trade 
unions should be deleted. There you have an example of 
hastiness. We don’t do things so simply. We say that nothing 
should be deleted, that the question should be discussed m 
pamphlets, articles in the press, and so on. The trade unions 
are heading for the time when they will take economic life, 
namely industry, into their hands. The talk about not admit- 
ting bourgeois specialists into the trade unions is a prejudice. 
The trade unions are educational bodies, and strict demands 
must be made on them. The Central Committee will not tol- 
erate bad educators. Education is a long and difficult busi- 
ness. A decree is not enough here; patient and skilful handl- 
ing is required. And that is what we are aiming at and 
will continue to aim at. It is a matter in which we must be 
cautious but firm. 




Speech on Economic Development 
March 31 

Comrades, first two brief remarks. Comrade Sapronov 
continued to accuse me of forgetfulness, but the question he 
raised he left unexplained. He continued to assure us that 
the flax requisitioning decree is a violation of the decision 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee. I maintain 
that you cannot hurl unsupported accusations, very serious 
accusations, at a Party Congress in that way. Of course, if 
the Council of People’s Commissars has violated a decision 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee it should be 
put on trial. But how is it that from February 10 to this day 
no complaint has been received that this decree is a violation? 
All we get is an absolutely unsupported accusation of the 
sort that are handed out easily enough, but such methods of 
fighting are not to be taken seriously. 

Comrade Milyutin says that there are practically no points 
of difference between us, and that therefore it looks as if 
Lenin opposes squabbling and himself provokes this squab- 
ble. But Comrade Milyutin is distorting things somewhat, 
which he ought not to do. The first draft of the resolution, 
compiled by Comrade Trotsky, was then edited corporately 
in the Central Committee. We sent this draft to Comrades 
Milyutin and Rykov. They returned it with the statement 
that they would give battle on it. This is what actually 
happened. After we had developed agitation and obtained 
allies, they organised an all-round opposition at the Con- 
gress; and it was only when they saw that nothing would 
come of it that they began to say they were almost in agree- 
ment. That is so, of course; but you must carry it through 
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to the end and admit that your agreement means that you 
failed completely after the opposition came forward here 
and tried to consolidate itself on the issue of corporate man- 
agement. Only after Comrade Milyutin had spoken for 
fifteen minutes, and his time was up, did it occur to him 
that it would be well to put the matter on a practical foot- 
ing. He was quite right there. But I am afraid it is too late: 
although Comrade Rykov has still to close the discussion, the 
opposition cannot be saved. If the advocates of corporate 
management had during the past two months practised what 
they preached, if they had given us even a single example 
—not by saying there is a certain director and an assistant, 
but by an inquiry promoting a detailed investigation of the 
problem, comparing corporate management with individual 
management, as was decided by the Congress of Economic 
Councils and by the Central Committee — we would have 
been much the wiser; at the Congress we would then have 
had something more than not very relevant discussions of 
principle, and the advocates of corporate management might 
have furthered matters. Their position would have been a 
strong one if they could have produced even ten factories 
with similar conditions managed on the corporate principle 
and compared them in a practical manner with the state of 
affairs in factories with similar conditions, but managed on 
the individual principle. We could have allowed any speak- 
er an hour for such a report, and he would have furthered 
matters considerably. We might perhaps have established 
practical gradations in this question of corporate manage- 
ment. But the whole point is that none of them, neither the 
Economic Council members nor the trade unionists, who 
should have had practical data at their disposal, gave us 
anything, because they had nothing to give. They have 
nothing, absolutely nothing! 

Comrade Rykov objected here that I want to remake the 
French Revolution, that I deny that the bourgeoisie grew up 
within the feudal system. That is not what I said. What I 
said was that when the bourgeoisie replaced the feudal sys- 
tem they took the feudal lords and learned from them how 
to administer; and this in no way contradicts the fact that 
the bourgeoisie grew up within the feudal system. And as 
for my thesis tkit, after it has seized power, the working 
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cal necessity of this is obvious, and all those who have 
thought about socialism have always regarded it as one of 
the conditions of socialism”. . . this is the only way in 

which “strict unity of will can be ensured 

“But be that as it may, unquestioning subordination to a 
single will is absolutely necessary for the success of pro- 
cesses organised on the pattern of large-scale machine in- 
dustry. On the railways it is twice and three times as neces- 
sary — 

“And our whole task, the task of the Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks), which is the class-conscious vehicle of the 
strivings of the exploited for emancipation, is to appreciate 
this change, to understand that it is necessary, to stand at 
the head of the exhausted people who are wearily seeking 
a way out and lead them along the true path, along the 
path of labour discipline, along the path of co-ordinating 
the task of arguing at mass meetings about the conditions 
of work with the task of unquestioningly obeying the will 

of the Soviet leader, of the dictator, during the work 

“It required precisely the October victory of the working 
people over the exploiters, it required a whole historical 
period in which the working people themselves could first 
of all discuss the new conditions of life and the new tasks, 
in order to make possible the durable transition to superior 
forms of labour discipline, to the conscious appreciation of 
the necessity for the dictatorship of the proletariat, to un- 
questioning obedience to the orders of individual represen- 
tatives of the Soviet government during the work 

“We must learn to combine the ‘public meeting’ democ- 
racy of the working people — turbulent, surging, overflowing 
its banks like a spring flood — with iron discipline while at 
work, with unquestioning obedience to the will of a single 
person, the Soviet leader, while at work.”*** 

On April 29, 1918, the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee adopted a resolution fully endorsing the basic prop- 
ositions set forth in this report and instructed its Presidium 
to recast them as theses representing the principal tasks of 
the Soviet government. We are thus reiterating what was 
approved two yeirs ago in an official resolution of the All- 

* Sec Collected Works, Vol 27, pp. 267-71.— Erf. 
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Russia Central Executive Committee! And we arc now being 
dragged back on a matter that was decided long ago, a mat- 
ter which the All-Russia Central Executive Committee en- 
dorsed and explained, namely, that Soviet socialist democ- 
racy and individual management and dictatorship are in no 
way contradictory, and that the will of a class may some- 
times be carried out by a dictator, who sometimes does more 
alone and is frequently more necessary. At any rate, the 
attitude towards the principles of corporate management 
and individual management was not only explain^ long 
ago, but was even endorsed by the All-Russia Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In this connection our Congress is an 
illustration of the sad truth that instead of advancing from 
the explanation of questions of principle to concrete ques- 
tions, we are advancing backward. Unless we get away 
from this mistake we shall never solve the economic prob- 
lem. 

I should also like to say a few words about certain re- 
marks of Comrade Rykov’s. He asserts that the Council of 
People’s Commissars is putting obstacles in the way of the 
amalgamation of the commissariats running the economy. 
And when Comrade Rykov is told that he wants to swallow 
up Comrade Tsyurupa, he replies, “I don’t care if it is 
Tsyurupa that swallows me up, as long as the economic 
commissariats are amalgamated.” I know where this leads, 
and I must say that the attempt of the Supreme Economic 
Council to form a sort of separate bloc of the economic com- 
missariats, separate from the Council of Defence and the 
Council of People’s Commissars, did not pass unnoticed by 
the Central Committee, and met with disfavour. The Council 
of Defence has now been renamed the Council of Labour 
and Defence. You want to separate yourselves from the 
Commissariat of the Army, which is giving its best forces 
to the war and is an institution without which you cannot 
even carry out labour conscription. And we cannot carry 
out labour conscription without the People’s Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs either. Take the post office; we cannot 
sent a letter without the Commissariat of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. Take the People’s Commissariat of Health. How 
will you conduct the economy if seventy per cent are down 
with typhus? What it amounts to is that every matter must 
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be co-ordinated and referred to an economic commissariat. 
Is not such a plan absolutely absurd? Comrade Rykov had 
no serious argument. That is why it was opposed and the 
Central Committee did not support it. 

Further, Comrade Rykov joked about a bloc with Comrade 
Holtzmann, which Comrade Trotsky seems to be forming. I 
should like to say a few words on this. A bloc is always 
needed between Party groups that are in the right. That 
should always be regarded as an essential condition for a 
correct policy. If Comrade Holtzmann, whom, I regret to 
say, I know very little, but of whom I have heard as a re- 
presentative of a certain trend among the metalworkers, a 
trend that particularly insists on sensible methods — which 
I stress in my theses, too— if it is on these grounds that he 
insists on individual management, that, of course, can only 
be extremely useful. A bloc with this trend would be an 
exceedingly good thing. If the representation of the trade 
unions on the Central Committee is to be increased, it would 
be useful to have on it representatives of this trend too — 
though it may be wrong on certain points, it is at least orig- 
inal and has a definite shade of opinion of its own — side by 
side with the extremist champions of corporate management 
who are battling in the name of democracy but who are 
mistaken. Let them both be represented on the Central Com- 
mittee— and you will have a bloc. Let the Central Committee 
be so constituted that, with the help of a bloc, a field of 
operation may be found that functions all the year round, 
and not only during the week a Party Congress is held. We 
have always rejected the principle of regional representation, 
because it leads to a lot of regional cliquisih. When it is a 
question of closer fusion with the trade unions, of being 
alive to every shade of opinion in the trade unions, of main- 
taining contacts — it is essential for the Central Committee 
to be constituted in such a way as to have a transmission 
belt to the broad masses of the trade unions (we have 600,000 
Party members and 3,000,000 trade union members) to con- 
nect the Central Committee simultaneously with the united 
will of the 600,000 Party members and the 3,000,000 trade 
union members. We cannot govern without such a transmis- 
sion belt. The more we won back of Siberia, the Kuban area 
and the Ukraine, with their peasant population, the more 
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difficult the problem became, and the more laboriously the 
machine revolved, because in Siberia the proletariat is nu- 
merically small, and it is weaker in the Ukraine too. But we 
know that the Donets Basin and Nikolayev workers have 
bluntly refused to defend the semi-demagogic corporate 
principle into which Comrade Sapronov has lapsed. There 
can be no question but that the proletarian element in the 
Ukraine differs from the proletarian element in Petrograd, 
Moscow and Ivanovo-Voznesensk— not because it is no good, 
but for purely historical reasons. They did not have occa- 
sion to become so steeled by hunger, cold and strife as the 
proletarians of Moscow and Petrograd. We therefore need 
such a bond with the trade unions, such a form of organisa- 
tion of the Central Committee, as would enable it to know 
every shade of opinion, not only among the 600,000 Party 
members, but also among the 3,000,000 trade union mem- 
bers, so that it may be able at any moment to lead them 
all as one man! Such an organisation is essential. That is 
the basic factor, the political factor without which the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat will not be a dictatorship. If we are 
to have a bloc, let it be a real bloc! We should not be afraid 
of it, but should welcome it and practise it more vigorously 
and more extensively right in the central institutions of the 
Party. 




Speech on the Go-operaiiyes 
April 3 

It was only last night and today that I have had an 
opportunity of partially acquainting myself with the two 
resolutions. I think that the resolution of the minority of 
the commission is the more correct. Comrade Milyutin at- 
tacked it with a great battery of terrifying words: he dis- 
covered half-measures in it, even quarter-measures; he 
accused it of opportunism. But it seems to me that the devil 
is not as black as he is painted. If you get down to the root 
of the matter you will see that Comrade Milyutin, who tried 
to give the matter a basis in principle, showed by his own 
arguments that the resolution he advocated was incorrect 
and unsuitable specifically from the standpoint of practice 
and of Marxism. It is incorrect for the following reasons; 
Milyutin stated that his resolution, the resolution of the 
majority of the commission, advocated fusion with the 
volost executive committees, subordination to the volost 
executive committees, and that is why he sees in his reso- 
lution directness and decisiveness as compared with the in- 
sufficiently revolutionary character of the minority resolu- 
tion. During the long course of our revolutionary campaign 
we have seen that whenever we made proper preparations 
for our revolutionary actions they were crowned with suc- 
cess; but that when they were merely imbued with revolu- 
tionary fervour they ended in failure. 

What does the resolution of the minority of the commis- 
sion say? The resolution of the minority says: direct your 
attention to intensifying communist work in the consumers’ 
societies and to securing a majority within them; first make 
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ready the organs to which you want to hand them over, then 
you can hand them over. Compare this with the line pur- 
sued by Milyutin. He says: the co-operatives are no good, 
therefore hand them over to the volost executive commit- 
tees. But have you a communist basis in the co-operatives 
you want to hand over? The essence of the matter — prepa- 
ration — is ignored; only the ultimate slogan is given. If this 
communist work has been done, and organs have been set 
up to take them over and guide them, the transfer is quite 
natural, and there is no need to proclaim it at a Party con- 
gress. But have you not been threatening the peasants 
enough? Has not the Supreme Economic Council shaken its 
fist enough at the peasants and the co-operatives in the 
matter of the flax procurement? If you recall the practical 
experience of our work in the localities and in the Council 
of People’s Commissars, you will admit that this is a wrong 
attitude to take, and that the right resolution is the one 
which declares that the work of communist education and 
the training of executives are necessary, for otherwise the 
transfer will be impossible. 

The second question of cardinal importance is that of 
contacts with the consumers’ co-operatives. Here Comrade 
Milyutin says something utterly inconsistent. If the consum- 
ers’ co-operatives are not fulfilling all their assignments — 
which is what we have been saying for two years in a 
number of decrees directed against the kulaks — it must be 
remembered that government measures against the kulaks 
can also be applied apinst the co-operative societies. And 
this is being done in full. The most important thing at the 
moment is to increase production and the quantity of goods. 
If the consumers’ co-operatives do not get this done, they 
will be punished for it. But if, owing to their connection 
with the producers’ co-operatives, they give even a small 
increase of products, we must welcome it and foster the 
initiative. If the consumers’ co-operatives, in spite of their 
closer, intimate local connections with production, do not 
show an increase, it will mean that they have not* fulfilled 
the direct assignment of the Soviet government. If there 
are even two or three energetic comrades in a district who 
are prepared to combat the kulaks and the bourgeoisie, 
victory is assured. In what way was Comrade Chuchin’s 
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initiative thwarted? He did not cite a single instance. But 
the idea that we must link up the producers’ co-operatives 
with the consumers’ co-operatives and agree to any conces- 
sion that may increase the amount of products in the near 
future follows logically from our experience of the past 
two years. It in no way hampers either communist function- 
aries or Soviet officials in their war on the kulak co-opera- 
tive, the bourgeois type of co-operative. Far from hamper- 
ing them, it provides them with a new weapon. If you 
succeed in organising anything at all we shall give you a 
bonus; but if you do not fulfil this assignment we shall 
punish you, not only because you are counter-revolutionary — 
we have the Cheka for that, as was rightly pointed out 
here — no, we shall punish you for not fulfilling the assign- 
ment of the state, of the Soviet government and the prole- 
tariat. 

Comrade Milyutin has not produced a single sound argu- 
ment against amalgamating the consumers' co-operatives — 
all he said was that this seemed to him to be opportunism 
or a half -measure. This is strange coming from Comrade 
Milyutin, who, with Comrade Rykov, was prepared to make 
big strides, but discovered that he cannot even make a tenth 
of one stride. From this aspect, connections with the con- 
sumers’ co-operatives will be an advantage; they will make 
it possible to tackle production immediately. All means are 
available to prevent interference in political matters; and 
as to obedience in the production and economic sphere, that 
depends entirely on the People’s Commissariat of Agricul- 
ture and the Supreme Economic Council. These means are 
adequate for you to be able to control the co-operatives. 

1 now come to the third question, the question of nation- 
alisation, which Milyutin advocated in a way that was 
strange to hear. A commission was set up. Comrade Kres- 
tinsky was in a minority on the commission and Comrade 
Milyutin was the victor. But now he says: “On the ques- 
tion of nationalisation I am prepared not to argue.’’ Then 
what was the commission arguing about? If your standpoint 
is the same as Comrade Chuchin’s you are wrong in renounc- 
ing nationalisation. It has been asked here why, if the 
capitalists have been nationalised, the kulaks cannot be 
nationalised too. It is not surprising that this argument 
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evoked hilarity. For however you count the well-to-do peas- 
ants, those who exploit the labour of others, you will find 
there are no less than half a million, perhaps even something 
like a million. How do you propose to nationalise them? 
It is fantastic. We have not the means for that as yet. 

Comrade Chuchin is quite right when he says that there 
are a lot of counter-revolutionaries in the co-operatives. 
But that is a horse of another colour. What was said about 
the Cheka was quite in place here. If you are too shortsight- 
ed to expose individual leaders of the co-operatives, then 
just install one Communist to detect the counter-revolution; 
if he is a good Communist— and a good Communist has 
the qualities of a good member of the Cheka — he should, 
when assigned to a consumers’ society, bag at least two 
counter-revolutionary co-operators. 

That is why Comrade Chuchin is wrong when he advo- 
cates immediate nationalisation. It would be a good thing, 
but it is impossible, for we are dealing with a class which is 
least susceptible to our influence and which certainly can- 
not be nationalised. We have not even nationalised all the 
industrial enterprises. By the time an order of the chief 
administrations and central boards reaches the localities it 
becomes absolutely ineffective; it is completely lost in a 
sea of documents, because of lack of roads and telegraph, 
etc. It is therefore impossible to speak of the nationalisa- 
tion of the co-operatives as yet. Comrade Milyutin is wrong 
in principle too. He feels that his position is weak and thinks 
that he can simply withdraw this point. But in that case, 
Comrade Milyutin, you are undermining your own resolu- 
tion, you are issuing a certificate to the effect that the reso- 
lution of the minority is right; for the spirit of your resolu- 
tion— to subordinate them to the volost executive commit- 
tees (that is exactly what is said in the first clause — “take 
measures”)— is a Cheka spirit, wrongly introduced into an 
economic issue. The other resolution says that the first thing 
to do is to increase the number of Communists, to intensify 
communist propaganda and agitation— that a basis must be 
created. There is nothing grandiloquent here, no immediate 
promises of a land flowing with milk and honey. But if 
there are Communists in the localities, they will know what 
has to be done, and there will be no need for Comrade 
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Stood north of Orel, and Yudenich within fifty versts of 
Petrograd, it was only people who were sincerely devoted 
to the cause of the emancipation of the working people 
who could have joined the Party. 

Such conditions will not occur again, at least not in the 
near future, and it must be said that the huge membership 
(as compared with previous congresses) our Party has 
attained gives rise to a certain apprehension. And there is 
one very real danger, which is that the rapid growth of 
our Party has not always been commensurate with the 
extent to which we have educated this mass of people for 
the performance of the tasks of the moment. We must always 
bear in mind that this army of 600,000 must be the vanguard 
of the working class, and that we should scarcely have been 
able to carry out our tasks during these two years if it had 
not been for iron discipline. The basic condition for the 
maintenance and continuance of strict discipline is loyalty; 
all the old means and sources of discipline have ceased to 
exist, and we base our activities solely on a high degree of 
understanding and political consciousness. This has enabled 
us to achieve a discipline which is superior to that of any 
other state and which rests on a basis different from that 
of the discipline which is being maintained with difficulty, 
if it can be maintained at all, in capitalist society. We must 
therefore remember that our task in the coming year, after 
the brilliant successes achieved in the war, is not so much 
the growth of the Party as work inside the Party, the edu- 
cation of the membership of our Party. It is not for nothing 
that our resolutions on organisation devote as much space 
as possible to this question. 

We must spare no effort to make this vanguard of the 
proletariat, this army of 600,000 members, capable of coping 
with the tasks that confront it. And it is confronted by tasks 
of gigantic international and internal importance. As to 
the international tasks, our international position has never 
been as good as it is now. News about the life of the work- 
ers abroad seldom reaches us, yet every time you receive 
a couple of letters or a few issues of European or American 
working-class socialist newspapers you experience real 
pleasure, because everywhere, in all parts of the world, 
you see among masses formerly entirely untouched by prop- 
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aganda, or steeped in wretched opportunism, in purely 
parliamentary socialism, a tremendous growth of interest 
in the Soviet power, in the new tasks, a growth much greater 
than we imagine; everywhere you see intense revolutionary 
movement, ferment, and revolution has become a current 
issue. 

I had occasion yesterday to glance through an issue of 
the newspaper of the British Socialist Labour Party. The 
British workers, whose leaders were intellectuals and who 
for decades were distinguished by their contempt for theory, 
are talking in quite definite tones; and the paper shows 
that the British workers are now taking an interest in the 
question of revolution, that there is a growing interest in 
the fight against revisionism, opportunism, and parliamen- 
tary socialism, the social-treachery we have got to know so 
well. This struggle is becoming an issue of the day. We 
can say quite definitely that our American Comrade R., 
who has published a voluminous book containing a number 
of articles by Trotsky and myself, thus giving a sununary of 
the history of the Russian revolution, was quite right when he 
said that the French Revolution was victorious on a world- 
wide scale, and that, if it was directly crushed, it was only 
because it was surrounded on the European continent by 
more backward countries, in which a movement of emulation, 
sympathy and support could not immediately arise. The 
Russian revolution, which, owing to the yoke of tsarism and 
a number of other factors (continuity with 1905, etc.), started 
before the others, is surrounded by countries which are on 
a higher level of capitalist development and are approach- 
ing the revolution more slowly, but more surely, durably 
and firmly. We find that with every year, and even with 
every month, the number of supporters and friends of the 
Soviet Republic is increasing tenfold, a hundredfold, a 
thousandfold in every capitalist country; and it must 
be said that we have more^ friends and allies than we 
imagine! 

The attempt of world imperialism to crush us by military 
force has collapsed completely. The international situation 
has now given us a much longer and more durable respite 
than the one we had at the beginning of the revolution. 
But we must remember that this is nothing more than a 
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of the least politically conscious workers and peasants 
will confirm that the chief thing at the moment is to restore 
the economy in a way that will prevent it from falling 
again into the hands of the exploiters and will not offer the 
slightest indulgence to those who, having a surplus of grain 
in a starving country, use it to enrich themselves and to 
make the poor starve. You will not find a single man, 
however ignorant and unenlightened, who does not have 
the feeling that this is unjust, to whom the idea has not 
occurred, vague and unclear perhaps, that the arguments of 
the supporters of the Soviet government fully accord with 
the interests of the working people. 

It is to these simple tasks, which in the big capitalist 
societies are kept in the background and are regarded as 
the private affair of the bosses, that we must direct the 
attention of the whole army of 600,000 Party members, 
among whom we must not tolerate a single one who does 
not do his duty; and for the sake of this we must get the 
whole mass of the workers to join us and to display the 
greatest self-sacrifice and devotion. It will be difficult to 
organise this, but since, from the point of view of the work- 
ing people, it is just, it has tremendous moral weight and 
immense power of conviction. And so, confident that, thanks 
to the work of the Congress, this task can now be accom- 
plished as brilliantly as we accomplished the military task 
(although again at the price of a number of defeats and 
mistakes), we may say that the workers of all European and 
American countries are now looking towards us, looking 
with expectancy to see whether we shall accomplish the 
more difficult task confronting us — for it is more difficult 
than the achievement of military victory. It cannot be ac- 
complished by enthusiasm, by self-sacrifice and heroic fer- 
vour alone. In this work of organisation, in which we Rus- 
sians have been weaker than others, in this work of self- 
discipline, in this work of rejecting the incidental and striv- 
ing for the main thing, nothing can be done in a hurry. And 
in this sphere of requisitioning grain, repairing the rail- 
ways, restoring the economy, where progress is made only 
inch by inch, where the ground is being prepared, and where 
what is being done is perhaps little, but is durable— in this 
work, the eyes of the workers of all countries arc upon us, 
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they expect new victories of us. I am convinced that, guided 
by the decisions of our Congress, with the 600,000 members 
of the Party working like one man, and establishing closer 
ties with the economic bodies and the trade union bodies, 
we shall accomplish this task as successfully as we accom- 
plished the military task, and shall march swiftly and 
surely towards the victory of the World Socialist Soviet 
Republic! {Applause,) 
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Tenth Congress of the R.C.P«(B.) 

March 8-169 1921 

Speech at the Opening of the Congress 
March 8 

{Prolonged applause.) Comrades, allow me to declare the 
Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party open. We 
have passed through a very eventful year both in interna- 
tional and in our own internal history. To begin with the 
international situation, let me say that this is the first time 
we have met in conditions in which the Communist Interna- 
tional has ceased to be a mere slogan and has really been 
converted into a mighty organisation with foundations — 
real foundations — in the major advanced capitalist coun- 
tries. What had only been a set of resolutions at the Second 
Congress of the Communist International has been success- 
fully implemented during the past year and has found 
expression, confirmation and consolidation in such coun- 
tries as Germany, France and Italy. It is enough to name 
these three countries to show that the Communist Interna- 
tional, since its Second Congress in Moscow last summer, 
has become part and parcel of the working-class movement 
in all the major advanced countries of Europe — more than 
that, it has become the chief factor in international politics. 
This is such a great achievement, comrades, that however 
difficult and severe the various trials ahead of us—and we 
cannot and must not lose sight of them — no one can deprive 
us of it! 

Furthermore, comrades, this is the first congress that is 
meeting without any hostile troops, supported by the capi- 
talists and imperialists of the world, on the territory of the 
Soviet Republic. The Red Army’s victories over die past 
year have enabled us to open a Party Congress in such 
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conditions for the first time. Three and a half years of 
unparalleled struggle, and the last of the hostile armies 
has been driven from our territory — that is our achievement! 
Of course, that has not won us everything, not by a long 
shot; nor have we won all that we have to — real freedom 
from imperialist invasion and intervention. On the contrary, 
their warfare against us has taken a form that is less mili- 
tary but is in some respects more severe and more danger- 
ous. The transition from war to peace — which we hailed 
at the last Party Congress and in the light of which we have 
tried to organise our work — is still far from completed. Our 
Party is still confronted with incredibly difficult tasks, not 
only in respect of the economic plan — where we have made 
quite a few mistakes — or the basis of economic construction, 
but also the basis of relations between the classes remaining 
in our society, in this Soviet Republic. These relations have 
undergone a change, and this — you will all agree — should 
be one of the chief questions for you to examine and decide 
here. 

Comrades, we have passed through an exceptional year, 
we have allowed ourselves the luxury of discussions and 
disputes within the Party*. This was an amazing luxury for 
a Party shouldering unprecedented responsibilities and sur- 
rounded by mighty and powerful enemies uniting the whole 
capitalist world. 

I do not know how you will assess that fact now. Was 
it fully compatible with our resources, both material and 
spiritual? It is up to you to appraise this. At all events, 
however, I must say that the slogan, task and aim which 
we should set ourselves at this Congress and which we must 
accomplish at all costs, is to emerge from the discussions and 
disputes stronger than before. (Applause,) You, comrades, 
cannot fail to be aware that all our enemies— -and their 
name is legion— in all their innumerable press organs 
abroad repeat, elaborate and multiply the same wild rumour 
that our bourgeois and petty-bourgeois enemies spread 
here, inside the Soviet Republic, namely: discussion means 
disputes; disputes mean discord; discord means that the 


Lenin refers here to the discussion on the role and tasks of the 
trade unions in socialist construction. — Ed. 
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Communists have become weak; press hard, seize the oppor- 
tunity, take advantage of their weakening! This has become 
the slogan of the hostile world. We must not forget this 
for a moment. Our task now is to show that, to whatever 
extent we have allowed ourselves this luxury in the past, 
whether rightly or wrongly, we must emerge from this 
situation in such a way that, having properly examined the 
extraordinary abundance of platforms, shades, slight shades 
and almost slight shades of opinion, that have been for- 
mulated and discussed, we at our Party Congress could say 
to ourselves: at all events, whatever form the discussion has 
taken up to now, however much we have argued among our- 
selves— and we are confronted with so many enemies— the 
task of the dictatorship of the proletariat in a peasant 
country is so vast and difficult that formal cohesion is far 
from enough. (Your presence here at the Congress is a sign 
that we have that much.) Our efforts should be more united 
and harmonious than ever before; there should not be the 
slightest trace of factionalism— whatever its manifestations 
in the past. That we must not have on any account. That 
is the only condition on which we shall accomplish the im- 
mense tasks that confront us. I am sure that I express the 
intention and firm resolve of all of you when I say: at all 
events, the end of this Congress must find our Party strong- 
er, more harmonious, and more sincerely united than ever 
before. {Applause) 




Report on the Political Work 

of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) 

March 8 

Comrades, the question of the Central Committee’s polit- 
ical work, as you are, of course, aware, is so closely bound 
up with the whole work of the Party and Soviet institutions, 
and with the whole course of the revolution, that in my 
view, at any rate, there can be no question of a report in 
the full sense of the word. Accordingly, I take it to be my 
task to try to single out some of the more important events 
which, I think, represent the cardinal points of our work 
and of Soviet policy over the past year, which are most 
typical of what we have gone through and which provide 
most food for thought concerning the reasons for the course 
taken by the revolution, the significance of our mistakes — 
and these have been many — and the lessons for the future. 
For no matter how natural it is to report on the events of 
the past year, no matter how essential it is for the Central 
Committee, and no matter how interesting such a report 
in itself may be for the Party, the tasks of the current and 
forthcoming struggle are so urgent, difficult and grave, 
and press so hard upon us that all our attention is unwit- 
tingly concentrated on how to draw the appropriate conclu- 
sions from past experience and how best to solve present 
and future problems on which all our attention is focused. 

Of all the key problems of our work in the past year, 
which chiefly hold our attention and with which, in my 
opinion, our mistakes are mainly connected, the most im- 
portant is the transition from war to peace. All, or possibly 
most of you, will recall that we have attempted this tran- 
sition several times during the past three and a half years, 
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without once having completed it; and apparently we shall 
not accomplish it this time either because international capi- 
talism is too vitally interested in preventing it. I recall that 
in April 1918, i.e., three years ago, I had occasion to speak 
to the All-Russia Central Executive Committee about our 
tasks, which at the time were formulated as if the Civil War 
had in the main come to an end, when in actual fact it had 
only just begun. You all recall that at the previous 
Party Congress we based all our plans on the transition to 
peaceful construction, having assumed that the enormous 
concessions then made to Poland would assure us of peace. 
As early as April, however, the Polish bourgeoisie, which, 
with the imperialists of the capitalist countries, interpreted 
our peaceful stand as a sign of weakness, started an offen- 
sive for which they paid dearly: they got a peace that was 
much worse. But we were unable to switch to peaceful con- 
struction and had once again to concentrate on the war 
with Poland and subsequently on wiping out Wr angel. That 
is what determined the substance of our work in the year 
under review. Once again all our work turned on military 
problems. 

Then followed the transition from war to peace when the 
last enemy soldier was finally driven from the territory of 
the R.S.F.S.R. 

This transition involved upheavals which we had cer- 
tainly never foreseen. That is undoubtedly one of the main 
causes of all our mistakes in policy during the period under 
review, from which we are now suffering. We now realise 
that some of the tasks we had grossly underrated were posed 
by the demobilisation of the army, which had to be created 
in a country that had suffered unparalleled strains and 
stresses, and that had gone through several years of impe- 
rialist war. Its demobilisation put a terrible strain on our 
transport facilities, and this was intensified by the famine 
due to the crop failure and the fuel shortage, which largely 
brought the railways to a standstill. That is largely the 
source of the series of crises — economic, social and political — 
that hit us. At the end of last year I had occasion to point 
out that one of the main difficulties of the coming spring 
would be that connected with the demobilisation of the 
army. I also pointed this out at the big discussion on 
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December 30, which many of you may have attended. I 
must say that at the time we had scarcely any idea of the 
scale of these difficulties. We had not yet seen the extent 
of the possible technical difficulties; but then neither had 
we realised the extent to which the demobilisation would 
intensify all the misfortunes which befell the Soviet Republic, 
exhausted as it was by the old imperialist war and the new 
civil war. To some extent it would be right to say that the 
demobilisation brings out these difficulties to an even greater 
degree. For a number of years, the country had been ded- 
icated to the solution of war tasks and had given its all 
to solve them. It had ungrudgingly sacrificed all it had, its 
meagre reserves and resources, and only at the end of the 
war were we able to see the full extent of that devastation 
and poverty which now condemn us to the simple healing 
of wounds for a long time to come. But even to this we 
cannot devote ourselves entirely. The technical difficulties 
of army demobilisation show a good part of the depth of 
that devastation which inevitably breeds, apart from other 
things, a whole series of economic and social crises. The 
war had habituated us — hundreds of thousands of men, the 
whole country — to war-time tasks, and when a great part 
of the army, having solved these military tasks^ finds very 
much worse conditions and incredible hardships in the 
countryside, without any opportunity — because of this and 
the general crisis — to apply its labour, the result is some- 
thing midway between war and peace. We find that it is a 
situation in which we cannot very well speak of peace. For 
it is the demobilisation— the end of the Civil War — that 
makes it impossible for us to concentrate on peaceful con- 
struction, because it brings about a continuation of the war, 
but in a new form. We find ourselves involved in a new 
kind of war, a new form of war, which is summed up in 
the word “banditism” — when tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of demobilised soldiers, who are accustomed to the 
toils of war and regard it almost as their only trade, return, 
impoverished and ruined, and are unable to find work. 

Failure to reckon with the scale of the difficulties con- 
nected with the demobilisation was undoubtedly a mistake 
on the part of the Central Committee. It must, of course, 
be said that we had nothing to go on, for the Civil War was 
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without once having completed it; and apparently we shall 
not accomplish it this time either because international capi- 
talism is too vitally interested in preventing it. I recall that 
in April 1918, i.e., three years ago, I had occasion to speak 
to the All-Russia Central Executive Committee about our 
tasks, which at the time were formulated as if the Civil War 
had in the main come to an end, when in actual fact it had 
only just begun. You all recall that at the previous 
Party Congress we based all our plans on the transition to 
peaceful construction, having assumed that the enormous 
concessions then made to Poland would assure us of peace. 
As early as April, however, the Polish bourgeoisie, which, 
with the imperialists of the capitalist countries, interpreted 
our peaceful stand as a sign of weakness, started an offen- 
sive for which they paid dearly: they got a peace that was 
much worse. But we were unable to switch to peaceful con- 
struction and had once again to concentrate on the war 
with Poland and subsequently on wiping out Wrangel. That 
is what determined the substance of our work in the year 
under review. Once again all our work turned on military 
problems. 

Then followed the transition from war to peace when the 
last enemy soldier was finally driven from the territory of 
the R.S.F.S.R. 

This transition involved upheavals which we had cer- 
tainly never foreseen. That is undoubtedly one of the main 
causes of all our mistakes in policy during the period under 
review, from which we are now suffering. We now realise 
that some of the tasks we had grossly underrated were posed 
by the demobilisation of the army, which had to be created 
in a country that had suffered unparalleled strains and 
stresses, and that had gone through several years of impe- 
rialist war. Its demobilisation put a terrible strain on our 
transport facilities, and this was intensified by the famine 
due to the crop failure and the fuel shortage, which largely 
brought the railways to a standstill. That is largely the 
source of the series of crises — economic, social and political — 
that hit us. At the end of last year I had occasion to point 
out that one of the main difficulties of the coming spring 
would be that connected with the demobilisation of the 
army. 1 also pointed this out at the big discussion on 
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December 30, whidi many of you may have attended. I 
must say that at the time we had scarcely any idea of the 
scale of these difficulties. We had not yet seen the extent 
of the possible technical difficulties; but then neither had 
we realised the extent to which the demobilisation would 
intensify all the misfortunes which befell the Soviet Republic, 
exhausted as it was by the old imperialist war and the new 
civil war. To some extent it would be right to say that the 
demobilisation brings out these difficulties to an even greater 
degree. For a number of years, the country had been ded- 
icated to the solution of war tasks and had given its all 
to solve them. It had ungrudgingly sacrificed all it had, its 
meagre reserves and resources, and only at the end of the 
war were we able to see the full extent of that devastation 
and poverty which now condemn us to the simple healing 
of wounds for a long time to come. But even to this we 
cannot devote ourselves entirely. The technical difficulties 
of army demobilisation show a good part of the depth of 
that devastation which inevitably breeds, apart from other 
things, a whole series of economic and social crises. The 
war had habituated us — hundreds of thousands of men, the 
whole country — to war-time tasks, and when a great part 
of the army, having solved these military tasks^ finds very 
much worse conditions and incredible hardships in the 
countryside, without any opportunity — because of this and 
the general crisis — to apply its labour, the result is some- 
thing midway between war and peace. We find that it is a 
situation in which we cannot very well speadc of peace. For 
it is the demobilisation — the end of the Civil War — that 
makes it impossible for us to concentrate on peaceful con- 
struction, because it brings about a continuation of the war, 
but in a new form. We find ourselves involved in a new 
kind of war, a new form of war, which is summed up in 
the word “banditism” — when tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of demobilised soldiers, who are accustomed to the 
toils of war and regard it almost as their only trade, return, 
impoverished and ruined, and are unable to find work. 

Failure to reckon with the scale of the difficulties con- 
nected with the demobilisation was undoubtedly a mistake 
on the part of the Central Committee. It must, of course, 
be said that we had nothing to go on, for the Civil War was 
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SO arduous an effort that there was only one guiding prin- 
ciple: everything for victory on the Civil War front, and 
nothing else. It was only by observing this principle, and by 
the Red Army’s unparalleled efforts in the struggle against 
Kolchak, Yudenich and others, that we could hope to achieve 
victory over the imperialists who had invaded Soviet Russia.^ 

From this crucial fact, which determined a whole series 
of mistakes and intensified the crisis, I should like to turn 
to the question of how a whole number of even more pro- 
found discrepancies, erroneous calculations or plans were 
brought to light in the work of the Party and the struggle 
of the entire proletariat. These were not only mistakes in 
planning, but in determining the balance of forces between 
our class and those classes in collaboration with which, and 
frequently in struggle against which, it had to decide the 
fate of the Republic. With this as a starting-point, let us 
turn to the results of the past, to our political experience, 
and to what the Central Committee, as the policy-making 
body, must understand and try to explain to the whole 
Party. These questions range from the course of our war 
with Poland to food and fuel. Our offensive, our too swift 
advance almost as far as Warsaw, was undoubtedly a 
mistake. I shall not now ainalyse whether it was a strategic 
or a political error, as this would take me too far afield. 
Let us leave it to future historians, for those of us who have 
to ke^ beating off the enemy in hard struggle have no time 
to indulge in historical research. At any rate, the mistake 
is there, and it was due to the fact that we had overesti- 
mated the superiority of our forces. It would be too difficult 
to decide now to what extent this superiority of forces 
depended on the economic conditions, and on the fact that 
the war with Poland aroused patriotic feelings even among 
the petty-bourgeois elements, who were by no means pro- 
letarians or sympathisers with communism, by no means 
giving unconditional support to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; sometimes, in fact, they did not support it at all. 
But the fact remains that we had made a definite mistake 
in the war with Poland. 

We find a similar mistake in food. With regard to sur- 
plus food appropriation and its fulfilment there can be no 
doubt that the year under review was more favourable than 
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the previous one. This year the amount of grain collected 
!S over 250 million poods. By February 1, the figure was 
estimated at 235 million poods, as against the 210 million 
poods for the whole of the previous year; that is to say, 
more was collected in a mucm shorter period than for the 
whole of the previous year. It turned out, however, that of 
these 235 millions collected by February 1, we had used 
up about 155 million poods wi^in the first six months, that 
is, an average of 25 million or even more poods a month. 
Of course, we must on the whole admit that we were unable 
to space out our reserves properly, even when they were better 
than last year’s. We failed to see the full danger of the 
crisis approaching with the spring, and succumbed to the 
natural desire to increase the starving workers’ ration. Of 
course, it must be said that there again we had no basis for 
our estimates. All capitalist countries, in spite of the anarchy 
and chaos intrinsic to capitalism, have, as a basis for their 
economic planning, the experience of many decades which 
th^ can compare, for they have the same economic system 
differing only in details. From this comparison it is possible 
to deduce a genuinely scientific law, a certain regularity 
and uniformity. We cannot have and have not had anything 
of the kind, and it was quite natural that when at the end 
of the war the possibility finally arose to give the starving 
population a little more, we were unable all at once to 
establish the correct proportion. We should have obviously 
limited the increase in the ration, so as to create a certain 
reserve fund for a rainy day, which was due to come in the 
^ring, and which has now arrived. That we failed to do. 
Once again it is a mistake typical of all our work, a mistake 
which shows that the transition from war to peace confront- 
ed us with a whole number of difficulties and problems, 
and we had neither the experience, the training, nor the 
requisite material to overcome them, and this worsened, 
intensified and aggravated the crisis to an extraordinary 
extent. 

We undoubtedly had something similar in fuel. It is 
crucial to economic construction. The output estimates and 
proper distribution of fuel had, of course, to be the basis 
for the entire transition from war to peace — to econmnic 
construction*— which was discussed at the previous Party 
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SO arduous an effort that there was only one guiding prin-^ 
ciple: everything for victory on the Civil War front, and] 
nothing else. It was only by observing this principle, and by^ 
the Red Army’s unparalleled efforts in the struggle against 
Kolchak, Yudenich and others, that we could hope to adiievei 
victory over the imperialists who had invaded Soviet Russia.** 

From this crucial fact, which determined a whole series , 
of mistakes and intensified the crisis, 1 should like to turn' 
to the question of how a whole number of even more pro- 
found discrepancies, erroneous calculations or plans were 
brought to light in the work of the Party and the struggle 
of the entire proletariat. These were not only mistakes in 
planning, but in determining the balance of forces between 
our class and those classes in collaboration with which, and 
frequently in struggle against which, it had to decide the 
fate of the Republic. With this as a starting-point, let us 
turn to the results of the past, to our political experience, 
and to what the Central Committee, as the policy-making 
body, must understand and try to explain to the whole 
Party. These questions range from the course of our war 
with Poland to food and fuel. Our offensive, our too swift 
advance almost as far as Warsaw, was undoubtedly a 
mistake. 1 shall not now analyse whether it was a strategic 
or a political error, as this would take me too far afield. 
Let us leave it to future historians, for those of us who have 
to keep beating off the enemy in hard struggle have no time 
to indulge in historical research. At any rate, the mistake 
is there, and it was due to the fact that we had overesti- 
mated the superiority of our forces. It would be too difficult 
to decide now to what extent this superiority of forces 
depended on the economic conditions, and on the fact that 
the war with Poland aroused patriotic feelings even among 
the petty-bourgeois elements, who were by no means pro- 
letarians or sympathisers with communism, by no means 
giving unconditional support to the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; sometimes, in fact, they did not support it at all. 
But the fact remains that we had made a definite mistake 
in the war with Poland. 

We find a similar mistake in food. With regard to sur- 
plus food appropriation and its fulfilment there can be no 
doubt that the year under review was more favourable than 
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ihe previous one. This year the amount of grain collected 
;s over 250 million wods. By February 1, the figure was 
estimated at 255 million po<^, as against the 210 million 
poods for the whole of the previous year; that is to say, 
more was collected in a much shorter period than for the 
whole of the previous year. It turned out, however, that of 
these 235 millions collected by February 1, we had used 
up about 155 million poods within the first six months, that 
is, an average of 25 million or even more poods a month. 
Of course, we must on the whole admit that we were unable 
to space out our reserves properly, even when they were better 
than last year’s. We failed to see the full danger of the 
crisis approaching with the spring, and succumbed to the 
natural desire to increase the starving workers* ration. Of 
course, it must be said that there again we had no basis for 
our estimates. All capitalist countries, in spite of the anardiy 
and chaos intrinsic to capitalism, have, as a basis for their 
economic planning, the experience of many decades which 
they can compare, for they have the same economic system 
differing only in details. From this comparison it is possible 
to deduce a genuinely scientific law, a certain regularity 
and uniformity. We cannot have and have not had anything 
of the kind, and it was quite natural that when at the end 
of the war the possibility finally arose to give the starving 
population a little more, we were unable all at once to 
establish the correct proportion. We should have obviously 
limited the increase in the ration, so as to create a certain 
reserve fund for a rainy day, which was due to come in the 
^ring, and which has now arrived. That we failed to do. 
Once again it is a mistake typical of all our work, a mistake 
which shows that the transition from war to peace confront- 
ed us with a whole number of difficulties and problems, 
and we had neither the experience, the training, nor the 
requisite material to overcome them, and this worsened, 
intensified and aggravated the crisis to an extraordinary 
extent. 

We undoubtedly had something similar in fuel. It is 
crucial to economic construction. The output estimates and 
moper distribution of fuel had, of course, to be the basis 
for the entire transition from war to peace — ^to econmnic 
construction— which was discussed at the previous Party 
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Congress and which has been the main concern and tilie focal 
{K>int of dl our policy during the year under review. Iliere 
can be no question of overcoming our difficulties or reha- 
bilitating our industry without it. In this respect, we are 
dearly in a better TOsition now than we were last year. We 
used to be cut off from the coal and oil districts, but we got 
the coal and oil after the Red Army’s victories. In any case, 
our fuel resources have increased. We know that the fuel 
resources with which we entered upon the year under review 
were greater than before. Accordingly, we made the mistake 
of immediately permitting such a wide distribution of fuel 
diat these resources were exhausted and we were faced with 
a fud crisis before we had put everything in proper working 
order. You will hear spedal reports on all these problems, 
and I cannot even give you any approximate figures. But 
in any case, bearing in mind me experience of the past, 
we must say that this mistake was due to a wrong under- 
standing of the state of affairs and the rapid pace of tran- 
sition from war to peace. It turned out that the transition 
could only be made at a much slower pace than we had 
imagined. The lesson driven home to us over the past year 
is that the preparations had to be longer, and the pace 
slower. It is a lesson that the whole Party will need partic- 
ularly to learn in order to determine our main tasks for the 
year ahead, if we are to avoid similar mistakes in the future. 

I must add that the crop failure aggravated these mistakes 
and especially the resultant crises. 1 have pointed out that 
the food effort during the year under review gave us veiy 
much better food reserves, biit that too was one of the main 
sources of the crises, because the crop failure had led to an 
acute feed shortage, a great loss of cattle and widespread 
ruin among the peasants, so that these grain procurements 
fell mainly in places where the grain surplus was not very 
large. There are far greater surpluses in various outlying 
areas of the Republic, in Siberia and in the Nortnem 
Caucasus, but it is there that the Soviet power was less stable, 
the Soviet government apparatus least efficient, and trans- 
portation from over there was very difficult. That is why it 
turned out that we collected the increased food reserves 
from |he pbemias with the poorer crops and this went to 
intensify me crisis in the peasant economy considerably. 
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Here again we clearly see that our estimates were not as 
accurate as they should have been. But Bien we were in 
such a tight comer that we had no choice. A country which, 
after a devastating imperialist war, survived sudi a thing as 
a long civil war, could not, of course, exist without giving 
the front everything it had. And, once mined, what could 
it do but take the peasants’ surpluses, even without compen- 
sating them by any other means. We had to do this to save 
the country, the army, and the workers’ and peasants’ 
government. We said to the peasants: “Of course, you are 
lending your grain to the workers’ and peasants’ state, but 
unless you do, you cannot expect to save the coimtry from 
the landowners and the capitalists.” We could do nothing 
else in the circumstances forced upon us by the imperialists 
and the capitalists through their war. We had no choice. 
But these circumstances led to such a weakening of the 
peasant economy after the long war that the crop failure 
was due also to the smaller sown area, worsening equipment, 
lower crop yields, shortage of hands, etc. The crop failure 
was disastrous, but the collection of surplus grain, which 
was rather better than we had expected, was accompanied 
by an aggravation of the crisis that may bring us still greater 
difficulties and calamities in the months to come. We must 
carefully reckon with this fact when analysing our political 
experience of the past year, and the political tasks we set 
ourselves for the year ahead. The year under review has 
left the following year with the same urgent problems. 

I shall now deal with another point from a totally 
different sphere — the trade union discussion, which has taken 
up so much of the Party’s time. I mentioned it earlier on 
today, and could naturally only venture the cautious remark 
that I thought many of you would consider this discussion 
as being too great a luxury.* I must add, for my part, that 
I think it was quite an impermissible luxury, and we cer- 
tainly made a mistake when we allowed it, for we had failed 
to realise that we were pushing into the forefront a question 
which for objective reasons cannot be there. We allowed 
ourselves to indulge in this luxury, failing to realise how 
much attention we distracted from the vital and threatening 
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question before us, namely, this question of the crisis. What 
are the actual results of this discussion, which has been 
going on for so many months and which must have bored 
most of you? You will hear special reports on it, but 1 
should like to draw your attention to one aspect of the matter. 
It is that in this case the saying, *'Every doud has a silver 
lining’*, has been undoubtedly justified. 

Unfortunately, there was rather a lot of cloud, and very 
little silver lining. {Laughter) Still, the silver lining was 
there, for although we lost a great deal of time and diverted 
the attention of our Party comrades from the urgent tasks 
of the struggle against the petty>bourgeois elements sur- 
rounding us, we did learn to discern certain relationships 
which we had not seen before. The good thing was that the 
Party was bound to learn something from this struggle. 
Although we all knew that, being the ruling party, we nad 
inevitably to merge the Party and government leadership— 
they are merged and will remain so— the Party nevertheless 
learned a certain lesson in this discussion which cannot be 
ignored. Some platforms mostly got the votes of the “top” 
section of the Party. Some platforms which were sometimes 
called “the platforms of tiie Workers’ Opposition”,’*' and 
sometimes by other names, clearly proved to be an expres- 
sion of a syndicalist deviation. That is not just my personal 
opinion, but that of the vast majority of those present. 
{Voices: “That’s right.”) 

In this discussion, the Party proved itself to have matured 
to such an extent tiiat, aware of a certain wavering of the 
“top” section and hearing the leadership say: “We cannot 

* The Workers* Oppositiors, an anti-Party factional group headed 
by A. G. Shlyapnikov, P. Medvedyev, Alexandra Kollontai and others, 
took final shape during the discussion on the trade unions in 1920*21. 
Its views constituted an anarcho-syndicalist deviation within the Party. 
The Workers’ Opposition proposed that the organisation of the manage- 
ment of the national economy should be the function of an ’’All-Russia 
Congress of Producers’* organised in industrial unions which would 
elect a central body to run the whole of the national economy of the 
country. It opposed the trade unions to the Soviet state and the Commu- 
nist Party since it regarded them, not the Party, as the highest form of 
workers' organisation. The Tenth Party Congress exposed the views of 
the Workers’ Opposition for what they were and the Eleventh Congress 
in 1922 marked its final organisational defeat— 
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agree— sort us out”, it mobilised rapidly for this task and 
the vast majority of the more important Party organisations 
quickly respond^: “We do have an opinion, and we shall 
let you know it.” 

During the discussion we got a number of platforms. 
There were so many of them that, although in view of my 
position I should have read them all, I confess I had not. 
(Ijmghter) 1 do not know whether all those present had 
found the time to read them, but, in any case, I must say 
that this syndicalist, and to a certain degree even semi- 
anarchist, deviation, which has crystallised, gives food for 
thought. For several months we allowed ourselves to wallow 
in the luxury of studying shades of opinion. Meanwhile, 
the demobilisation of the army was producing banditry and 
aggravating the economic crisis. The discussion should have 
helped us to understand that our Party, with at least half 
a million members and possibly even more, has become, 
first, a mass party, and, second, the government party, and 
that as a mass party it reflects something of what is taking 
place outside its ranks. It is extremely important to under- 
stand this. 

There would be nothing to fear from a slight syndicalist 
or semi-anarchist deviation; the Party would have swiftly 
and decisively become aware of it, and would have set 
about correcting it. But it is no time to argue about theoret- 
ical deviations when one of them is bound up with the 
tremendous preponderance of peasants in the country, when 
their dissatisfaction with the proletarian dictatorship is 
mounting, when the crisis in peasant farming is coining to 
a head, and when the demobilisation of the peasant army 
is setting loose hundreds and thousands of broken men who 
have nodiing to do, whose only accustomed . occupation is 
war and who breed banditry. At the Cimgress, we must 
make it quite clear that we cannot have arguments about 
deviations and that we must put a stop to that. The Pmty 
Congress can and must do this; it must draw the appropriate 
lesson, and add it to the Central Committee’s political report, 
consolidate and confirm it, and make it a Ps^ law and 
duty. The atmosphere of the controversy is becoming 
extremely dangerous and constitutes a direct threat to the 
dictatorsUp of the proletariat. 
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A few months ago, when I had occasion to meet and ar^e 
with some comrades in a discussion and said, “Beware, mis 
constitutes a threat to working-class rule and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,” they replied, “This is intimidation, 
you are terrorising us.” On several occasions I have had to 
hear my remarks being labelled in this manner, and accusa- 
tions of intimidation thrown about, and I replied that it 
would be absurd for me to try to intimidate old revolution- 
aries who had gone through all sorts of ordeals. But when 
you see the difficulties the demobilisa^tion is producing you 
can no longer say it was an attempt at intimidation, or even 
an unavoidable exaggeration in the heat of the controversy; 
it was, in fact, an absolutely exact indication of what we 
now have, and of our need for unity, discipline and restraint. 
We need all this not only because otherwise a proletarian 
party cannot work harmoniously, but because the spring has 
brought and will bring even more difficult conditions in 
which we cannot function without maximum unity. These 
two main lessons, I think, we shall still be able to learn 
from the discussion. I think it necessary to say, therefore, 
that whilst we did indulge in luxury and presented the 
world with a remarkable example of a party, engaged in 
a most desperate struggle, permitting itself the luxury of 
devoting unprecedented attention to the detailed elucidation 
of separate points of platforms — all this in face of a crop 
failure, a crisis, ruin and demobilisation— we shall now 
draw from these lessons a political conclusion— not just a 
conclusion pointing to some mistake, but a political conclu- 
sion-concerning the relations between classes, between the 
working class and the peasants. These relations are not 
what we had believed them to be. They demand much 
greater unity and concentration of forces on the part of the 
proletariat, and under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
they are a far greater danger than all the Denikins, Kolchaks 
and Yudeniches put toother. It would be fjdal to be 
deluded on this score! The difficulties stemming from the 
petty-bourgeois element are enormous, and if Aey are to 
be overcome, we must have great unity, and I don’t mean 
just a semblance of unity. We must all pull together with 
a single will, for in a peasant country only the will of the 
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mass of proletarians will enable the proletariat to accomplish 
the great tasks of its leadership and dictatorship. 

Assistance is on its way from the West-European countries 
but it is not coming quiddy enough. Still it is coming and 
growing. 

1 pointed out this morning that one of the most impor- 
tant factors of the period under review, one closely related 
to the work of the Central Committee, is the organisation 
of the Second Congress of the Comintern.* Of course, 
compared with last year, the world revolution has made 
considerable headway. Of course, the Communist Interna- 
tional, which at the time of last year’s Congress existed only 
in the form of proclamations, has now begun to function 
as an independent party in each country, and not merely 
as an advanced party— -communism has become central to 
the working-class movement as a whole. In Germany, France 
and Italy the Communist International has become not only 
the centre of the working-class movement, but also the focus 
of political life in these countries. Any German or French 
newspaper you picked up last autumn contained abuse of 
Moscow ana the Bolsheviks, who were called all sorts of 
names; in fact, the Bolsheviks and the 21 conditions for 
admission to the Third International** were made the central 
issue of their entire political life. That is an achievement 
no one can take away from us! It shows how the world 
revolution is growing and how it is paralleled by the 
aggravation of the economic crisis in Europe. But in any 
case, it would be madness on our part to assume that help 
will shortly arrive from Europe in the shape of a strong 
proletarian revolution, and I am sure no one here is making 
such an assumption. In these last three years, we have 
learned to understand that placing our stake on the world 
revolution does not mean relying on a definite date, and that 
the accelerating pace of development may or may not lead 
to a revolution in the spring. Therefore, we must be able to 

* See p. 186.-Ed. 

** The 21it condition for admission to the Gomintem, adopted at 
its Second Congress on August 6, 1920, ran as follows: “Members of 
the Party who reject the obligations and theses of the Gommtmlst 
International in principle should be expelled from the Party. This also 
applies to delei^tes of extraordinary Party Congressei.**— £d. 



bring our work in line with the class balance here and 
elsewhere, so as to be able to maintain the dictatorship of 
the proletariat for a long time, and, however ^p’adually, to 
remedy all our numerous misfortunes and crises. This is 
the only correct and sober approach. i 

I shall now turn to an item concerning the work of the 
Central Committee during the present year which is closely 
related to the tasks facing us. It is the question of our 
foreign relations. 

Prior to the Ninth Party Congress, our attention and all 
our endeavours were aimed at switching from our relations 
of war with the capitalist countries to relations of peace and 
trade. For that purpose we undertook all sorts of diplomatic 
moves and bested men who were undoubtedly skilled diplo- 
mats. When, for instance, the representatives of America 
or of the League of Nations proposed that we halt hostilities 
against Denikin and Kolchak on certain stated terms, they 
thought we would land in difficulties. In actual fact, it was 
they who landed in difficulties and we who scored a great 
diplomatic victory. They were made to look silly, they had 
to withdraw their terms, and this was subsequently exposed 
in all the diplomatic writings and press of the world. But 
we cannot rest content with a diplomatic victory. We need 
more than that: we need genuine trade relations. However, 
only this year has there been some development in trade 
relations. There is the question of trade relations wiA 
Britain, which has been central since the summer of last 
year. In this connection, the war with Poland was a con- 
siderable setback for us. Britain was ready to sign a trade 
agreement. The British bourgeoisie wanted it, but court 
circles in Britain were against it and hampered it, and the 
war with Poland delayed it. It so happens that the matter 
has not been settled yet. 

Today’s papers, I think, say that Krasin has told the press 
in London that he expects the trade agreement to be signed 
shortly.* I do not know whether these hopes are fully justi- 
fied. I cannot be certain that it will actually take place, but 
for my part I must say that we in the Central Committee 

* This tracie agreement between Soviet Russia and Britain was signed 
on March 16 , 
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have devoted a great deal of attention to this question and 
considered it correct for us to compromise in order to 
achieve a trade agreement with Britain. Not only because we 
could obtain more from Britain than from other countries— 
she is, in this respect, not as advanced as, say, Germany or 
America. She is a colonial power, with too great a stake 
in Asian politics, and is sometimes too sensitive to the 
successes of the Soviet power in certain countries lying near 
her colonies. That is why our relations with Britain are 
especially tenuous. This tenuousness arises from such an 
objective tangle of causes that no amount of skill on the 
part of the Soviet diplomatics will help. But we need a 
trade treaty with Britain owing to the possibility opening 
up for a treaty with America, whose industrial capacity is 
so much greater. 

The concession issue is bound up with this. We devoted 
far more attention to it last year than before. A decree of 
the Council of People’s Commissars issued on November 
23 set out the concession question in a form most acceptable 
to foreign capitalists. When certain misinterpretations or 
insufficient understanding of this problem arose in Party 
circles, a number of meetings of senior Party workers were 
held to discuss it. On the whole, there was not a great deal 
of disagreement, although we did hear of many protests 
from workers and peasants. They said; “We got rid of our 
own capitalists, and now they want to call in some foreign 
capitalists.” Of course, the Central Committee had no 
statistics at its disposal to decide to what extent these 
protests were due to ignorance, or expressed the hopes of 
the kulak or outright capitalist section of the non-Party 
people who believe they have a legitimate right to be capital- 
ists in Russia, and not like the foreign capitalists who are 
invited in without any power, but with real power. Indeed, 
it is most unlikely that statistics on such factors are available 
anywhere in the world. But this decree was, at any rate, a 
step towards establishing relations with a view to granting 
concessions. I must add that in practice— and this is some- 
thing we must never forget — we have not secured a single 
concession. The point at issue is whether we should try 
to get them at all costs. Whether we get them or not does 
not depend on our arguments or decisions, but on interna- 
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tional capital. On February 1 of this year, the Council of 
People’s Commissars took another decision on the conces- 
sions.’^ Its first clause says: *’To approve in principle the 
granting of oil concessions in Grozny and Baku and at 
other working oilfields and to open negotiations which 
should be pressed forward,” 

There was some difference of opinion on this point. Some 
comrades thought it was wrong to grant concessions in 
Grozny and Baku, as this would arouse opposition among 
the workers. The majority on the Central Committee, includ- 
ing myself, took tl^e view that there were possibly no grounds 
for the complaints. 

The majority on the Central Committee and I myself took 
the view that it was essential to grant these concessions, and 
we shall ask you to back it up with your authority. It is 
vital to have such an alliance with the state trusts of the 
advanced countries because our economic crisis is so deep 
that we cannot, on our own, rehabilitate our ruined economy 
without machinery and technical aid from abroad. Getting 
the equipment out here is not enough. We could grant con- 
cessions to the biggest imperialist trusts on a wider basis: 
say, a quarter of Baku, a quarter of Grozny, and a quarter 
of our best forest reserves, so as to assure ourselves of an 
essential basis by the installation of the most modem 
machinery; on the other hand, in return for this we shall be 
getting ba^y needed machinery for the remaining part In 
this way we shall be able to close a part— say, a quarter 
or a half — of the gap between us and the modern, advanced 
tmsts of other countries. No one, with anything like a sober 
view of the present situation, will doubt that unless we do 
this we shall be in a very difficult position indeed, and 
shall be unable to overtake them without a superhuman 
effort. Negotiations with some of the largest world trusts 
have already begun. Naturally, for their part they arc not 
simply doing us a good turn: they are in it only for the 
fantastic profits. Modem capitalism— as a non-belligerent 
diplomat would put it— is a robber, a ring. It is not die old 
capitalism of pre-war days: b^ause of its monopoly of the 
world market its profit margins mn to hundreds of per 


Thtt dectstoii wai bated on the draft written by Lenin.— £d. 
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cents. Of course, this will exact a high price, but there is 
not other way out because the world revolution is marking 
time. There is no other way for us to raise our technology 
to the modern level. And if one of the crises were to give 
a sharp spur to the world revolution, and if it were to arrive 
before the concession terms ran out, our concession obli- 
gations would turn out to be less onerous than they appear 
on paper. 

On February 1, 1921, the Council of People’s Commissars 
decided to purchase 18,500,000 poods of coal abroad, for 
our fuel crisis was already in evidence. It had already 
become clear by then that we would have to expend our 
gold reserves not only on the purchase of machinery. In the 
latter case, our coal output would have increased, for we 
would have boosted our production if, instead of coal, we 
had bought machines abroad to develop our coal industry, 
but the crisis was so acute that we had to opt for the worse 
economic step and spend our money on the coal we could 
have product at home. We shall have to make further 
compromises to buy consumer goods for the peasants and 
workers. 

I should now like to deal with the Kronstadt events.*^ 
I have not yet received the latest news from Kronstadt, but 
I have no doubt that this mutiny, which very quickly revealed 
to us the familiar figures of whitc^ard generals, will be 
put down within the next few days, if not hours. Ilierc can 
be no doubt about this. But it is essential that we make a 
thorough appraisal of the political and economic lessons of 
this event. 

What does it mean? It was an attempt to seize political 
power from the Bolsheviks by a motley crowd or alliance 
of ill-assorted elements, apparently just to the right of the 


* On February 28, 1921 a counter-revolutionary mutiny broke out in 
Kronstadt. It was organised by the Socialist-Revolutionaries, Menshe- 
viks and whiteguards and supported by foreign imperialists. The leaders 
of the mutiny put forward the slogan “Soviets without Communists" 
hoping to drive out the Communists from the Soviets, liquidate the 
Soviet system and re-establish capitalist rule in Russia. 

The capture of Kronstadt by the mutineers constituted a threat to 
Petrograd. The Soviet Government sent out Red Army units against 
them and on Mbrch 18 the mutiny was put down.— 
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landowner and capitalist regime. The political danger here 
is obvious. A number of revolutions have clearly gone that 
way; we have always been mindful of this possibility and 
have warned against it. This undoubtedly demands of the 
nding party of Communists, and of the leading revolution- 
ary elements of the proletariat a different attitude to the 
one we have time and agam displayed over the past year. 
It is a danger that undoubtedly calls for much greater unity 
and discipline; it undoubtedly requires that we should all 
pull harder together. Otherwise we shall not cope with the 
dangers that have fallen to our lot. 

Then there are the economic problems. What is the mean- 
ing of the unrestricted trade demanded by the petty-bour- 
geois elements? It is that in the proletariat’s relations with 
the small farmers there are difficult problems and tasks we 
have yet to solve. I am speaking of the victorious proletariat’s 
relations with the small proprietors when the proletarian 
revolution unfolds in a country where the proletariat is in 
a minority, and the petty bourgeoisie, in a majority. In such 
a country the proletariat’s role is to direct the transition of 
these small proprietors to socialised and collective work. 
Theoretically this is beyond dispute. We have dealt with 
this transition in a number of legislative acts, but we know 
that it does not turn on legislative acts, but on practical 
implementation, which, we also know, can be guaranteed 
when you have a very powerful, large-scale industry capable 
of providing the petty producer with such benefits that he 
will see its advantages in practice. 

That is how Marxists and all socialists who have given 
thought to the social revolution and its tasks have always 
regarded the question in theory. But Russia’s most pronounced 
cb^acteristic of which 1 have spoken is that we have, 
on the one hand, not only a minority, but a considerable 
minority of proletarians, and, on the other, a vast majority 
of peasants. And the conditions in which we have had to 
defend the revolution made the solution of our problems 
incredibly difficult. We have not been able to show all the 
advantages of large-scale production, for it lies in ruins, and 
is dragging out a miserable existence. It can only be reha- 
bilitated by demanding sacrifices from these very same small 
fanners. To get industry on its feet you need fuel; if you 
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need fuel, you must rely on firewood; and if you rely on 
firewood, you must look to the peasant and his horse. In 
conditions of crisis, the fodder shortage and the loss of 
cattle, the peasant must give his produce on credit to tibe 
Soviet power for the sake of a large-scale industry which 
has not yet given him a thing. That is the economic situation 
which gives rise to enormous difficulties and demands a 
deeper analysis of the conditions of transition from war to 
peace. We cannot run a war-time economy otherwise than 
by telling the peasants: *Tou must make loans to the 
workers’ and peasants’ state to help it pull through.” When 
concentrating on economic rehabilitation, we must under- 
stand that we have before us a small farmer, a small 
proprietor and producer who will work for the market until 
the rehabilitation and triumph of large-scale production. 
But rehabilitation on the old basis is impossible; it will take 
years, at least a decade, and possibly longer, in view of the 
havoc. Until then we shall have to deal, for many long 
years, with the small producer as such, and the imrestricted 
trade slogan will be inevitable. It is dangerous, not because 
it covers up the aspirations of the whiteguards and Menshe- 
viks, but because it may become widespread in spite of the 
peasants’ hatred for the whiteguards. It is apt to spread 
because it conforms to the economic conditions of the small 
producer’s existence. It is out of such considerations that the 
Central Committee adopted its decision to start a discussion 
on the substitution of a tax for surplus food appropriation 
and today placed this question squarely before the Congress, 
a motion which today’s resolution approves. Hie tax and 
appropriation problem had been brou^t up in our legislation 
a long time ago, back in late 1918. Hie tax law was dated 
October 30, 1918. The law on a tax in kind op the farmer 
was enacted, but never became operative. A number of 
instructions were issued in the few months after its promul- 
gation, but it was never applied. On the other hand, the 
confiscation of surpluses from the peasants was a measure 
widi which we were saddled by the imperative copditions 
of war-time, but which no longer applies to an 3 rdiing like 
the peace-time conditions of the peasant^ economy. He needs 
the assurance that, while he has to give away a certain 
amount, he will have so mudi left to sell locally. 
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The whole of our economy and its various branches were 
affected throughout by war-time concUtions. With this in 
mind, our task was to collect a definite quantity of food; 
regardless of what it did to the national turnover. As we 
turn from problems of war to those of peace, we take a 
different view of the tax in kind; we see it not only from 
the standpoint of meeting the needs of the state, but also 
those of the small farms. We must try to imdcrstand the 
economic forms of the petty farmer's indignation against 
the proletariat which has been in evidence and which is 
being aggravated in the current crisis. We must try to do 
our utmost in this respect for it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance. We must allow the peasant to have a certain amount 
of leeway in local trade, and supplant the surplus food 
appropriation by a tax, to give the small farmer a chance 
to plan his production and determine its scale in accordance 
with the tax. We know quite well, of course, that in our 
conditions this is a very difficult thing to do. The sown area, 
the crop yield, and the farm implements have all been 
reduced, the surpluses have undoubtedly decreased, and in 
very many cases have disappeared altogether. These 
circumstances must be regarded as a fact. The peasant will 
have to go hungry for a while in order to save the towns 
and factories from famine. That is something quite under- 
standable on a country-wide scale, but we do not expect 
the poverty-stricken lone-wolf farmer to understand it. And 
we know that we shall not be able to do without coercion, 
on which the impoverished peasants are very touchy. Nor 
must we imagine that this measure will rid us of the crisis. 
But we do regard it as our task to make the maximum 
concessions, to give the small producer the best conditions 
to come into his own. Up to now, we have been adapting 
ourselves to the tasks of war; we must now adapt ourselves 
to the conditions of peace. The Central Committee is faced 
with this task — the task of switching to the tax in kind in 
conditions of proletarian power, and it is closely bound up 
with the question of concessions. You will be having a special 
discussion on this problem, and it requires your special 
consideration. By granting concessions, the proletarian power 
can secure an agreement with advanced capitalist states. On 
it depends our industrial growth, without which we cannot 
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^ 9 pc to advance towards communism. On the other hand, 
m this period of transition in a country where the peasants 
predominate, we must manage to go over to measures giving 
economic security to the peasants, and do the most we can 
to ease their economic condition. Until we have remoulded 
the peasant, until large-scale machinery has recast him, we 
must assure him of &e possibility of running his economy 
without restrictions. We are now in a transitional phase, and 
our revolution is surrounded by capitalist countries. As long 
as we are in this phase, we are forced to seek highly complex 
forms of relationships. Oppressed by war, we were unable 
to concentrate on how to establish economic relations between 
the proletarian state power, with an incredibly devastated 
large-scale industry, and the small farmers, and how to find 
forms of coexistence with them, who, as long as they remain 
small farmers, cannot exist without their small economy hav- 
ing some system of exchange. I believe this to be the Soviet 
Government’s most important question in the sphere of eco- 
nomics and politics at the present time. I believe that it sums 
up the political results of our work, now that the war period 
has ended and we have begun, in the year under review, to 
make the transition to peace. 

This transition is bound up with such difficulties and has 
so clearly delineated this petty-bourgeois element, that we 
must take a sober view of it. We view this series of events 
in terms of the class struggle, and we have never doubted 
that the relations between the proletariat and the petty 
bourgeoisie are a difficult problem, demanding complex meas- 
ures or, to be more accurate, a whole system of complex, 
transitional measures, to ensure the victory of the proletarian 
power. The fact that we issued our tax in kind decree at the 
end of 1918 proves that the Communists were aware of this 
problem, but were unable to solve it because of the war. With 
the Civil War on, we had to adopt war-time measures. But 
it would be a very great mistake indeed if we drew the 
conclusion that these are the only measures and relations 
possible. That would surely lead to the collapse of the Soviet 
power and the dictatorship of the proletariat. When the 
transition to peace takes place in a period of economic crisis, 
it should be borne in mind that it is easier to build up a 
proletarian state in a country with large-scale production 
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than in one with a predominantly small-scale production. 
This problem has to be approach^ in a whole number of 
ways, and we do not close our eyes to these difficulties, or 
forget that the proletariat is one thing, and the small-scale 
producer, another. We have not forgotten that there arc 
different classes, that petty-bourgeois, anarchist counter- 
revolution is a political step to whiteguard rule. We must 
face this squarely, with an awareness that this needs, on the 
one hand, maximum unity, restraint and discipline within the 
proletarian party, and on the other, a series of economic meas- 
ures which we have not been able to carry out so far because 
of the war. We must recognise the need to grant concessions, 
and purchase machinery and equipment to satisfy agriculture, 
so as to exchange them for grain and re-establish relations 
between the proletariat and the peasants which will enable 
it to exist in peace-time conditions. I trust that we shall 
return to this problem, and I repeat that, in my view, we are 
dealing here with an important matter, and that the past 
year, which must be characterised as a period of transition 
from war to peace, confronts us with some extremely difficult 
problems. 

Let me say a few words in conclusion about combating 
bureaucratic practices, the question which has taken up so 
much of our time. It came up before the Central Committee 
last summer; in August the Central Committee sent a circular 
to all organisations, and the matter was put before a Party 
conference in September. Finally, at the December Congress 
of Soviets, it was dealt with on a wider scale. We do have a 
bureaucratic ulcer; it has been diagnosed and has to be treated 
in earnest. Of course, in the discussion that we have had some 
platforms dealt with the problem quite frivolously, to say the 
least, and, by and large, from a petty-bourgeois viewpoint. 
There is no doubt that some discontent and stirrings have 
recently been in evidence among non-Party workers. Non- 
Party meetings in Moscow have clearly turned “democracy” 
and “freedom” into slogans leading up to the overthrow of 
the Soviet power. Many, or, at any rate, some representatives 
of the Workers’ Opposition have battled against this petty- 
bourgeois, counter-revolutionary evil, and have said: “We 
shall unite against this.” And in actual fact they have been 
able to display the maximum unity. I cannot tell whether 
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all the supporters of the Workers* Opposition group and 
other groups with semi-syndicalist platforms are like them. 
We need to learn more about this at the Congress, we need 
to understand that the struggle against the evils of bureauc- 
racy is absolutely indispensable, and that it is just as 
mtricate as the fight against the petty-bourgeois element. 
The bureaucratic practices of our state system have become 
such a serious malaise that they are dealt with in our Party 
Programme, because they are connected with this petty- 
bourgeois element, which is widely dispersed. This malaise 
can only be cured by the working people’s unity and their 
ability not only to welcome the decrees of the Workers* and 
Peasants’ Inspection (have you seen many decrees that have 
not been welcomed?) but to exercise their right through the 
Inspection, something you don’t find either in the villages, 
the towns, or even the capital cities. Those who shout loudest 
against the evils of bureaucracy very frequently do not know 
how to exercise this right. Very great attention needs to be 
paid to this fact. 

In this area, we often see those who battle against this 
evil, possibly with a sincere desire to help the proletarian 
party, the proletarian dictatorship and the proletarian 
movement, actually helping the petty-bourgeois, anarchist 
element, which on more than one occasion during the revo- 
lution has shown itself to be the most dangerous enemy of 
the proletarian dictatorship. And now— and this is the main 
conclusion and lesson of the past year — it has once again 
shown itself to be the most dangerous enemy, which is most 
likely to have followers and supporters in a country like 
ours, to change the mood of the broad masses and to affect 
even a section of the non-Party workers. That is when the 
proletarian state finds itself in a very difficult position. 
Unless we understand this, learn our lesson, and make this 
Congress a turning-point both in economic policy and in 
the sense of maximum unity of the proletariat, we shall have 
to apply to ourselves the unfortunate saying; we have for- 
gotten nothing of what— -small and trifling at times-— de- 
serves to be forgotten, and have learned nothing of the serious 
things this year of the revolution should have taught us. I 
hope that will not be the case! (Stormy applause,) 


Summing-Up Speech 

on the Re^rt of the C.C. of the R,C.P.(B.) 

Mfirch 9 

{Prolonged applause.) Comrades, one would have expected 
the criticism, remarks, additions and amendments, etc., 
elicited by the report on the political activity of the Central 
Committee to concentrate on political work and political 
mistakes, and to give political advice. 

Unfortunately, when you take a closer look at the debate 
and go over the main points made in it, you cannot help 
asking yourself: Was it not because the speeches were so 
strangely vapid, and almost all the speakers were from the 
Workers’ Opposition, that the Congress folded up its debate 
so quickly? Indeed, just what has been said of the Central 
Committee’s political work and current political tasks? Most 
of the speakers said they belonged to the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion. This is no trifling title! And it is no trifling matter to 
form an opposition in such a Party and at such a moment! 

Comrade Kollontai, for example, said bluntly: “Lenin’s 
report evaded Kronstadt.” When I heard that I didn’t know 
what to say. Everyone present at this Congress knows per- 
fectly well— newspaper reports will naturally not be as 
explicit as the speeches here are — that my report tied in 
everything— from beginning to end— with the lessons of 
Kronstadt.*^ If anything, I deserve to be reproached for 
devoting the greater part of my report to the lessons that 
flow from the Kronstadt events, and the smaller part to 
past mistakes, political facts and crucial points in our work, 
which, in my opinion, determine our political tasks and help 
us to avoid such mistakes in the future. 

* See pp, 20S-05.-£d. 
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What did wc hear of the lessons of Kronstadt? 

When people come forward in the name of an opposition^ 
which they call a “workers’” opposition, and say that the 
Central Committee has failed to steer the Party’s policy 
properly, we must tell them that we need pointers indicat- 
ing what was wrong on the main questions, and ways of 
rectifying it. Unfortunately, we heard absolutely nothing, 
not a word or sound, about the present situation and its 
lessons. No one even touched upon the conclusion that I 
drew. It may be wrong, but the whole point of making 
reports at congresses is precisely to rectify what is wrong. 
The political conclusion to be drawn from the present situa- 
tion is that the Party must be united and any opposition 
prevented. The economic conclusion is that we must not 
rest content with what has been achieved in the policy of 
reaching an agreement between the working class and the 
peasantry; we must seek new ways and put them to the 
test. I was quite specific about what we needed to do. 
Perhaps I was wrong, but nobody said a word about that. 
One of the speakers, I think it was Ryazanov, reproached 
me only for having suddenly sprung the tax on the Congress, 
before the ground had been prepared for it by discussion. 
That is not true. The surprising thing is that responsible 
comrades can make such statements at a Party Congress. 
The tax discussion was started in Pravda a few weeks ago. 
If the comrades who are fond of the game of opposition and 
like to complain that we are not providing an opportunity 
for broad discussion did not choose to take part in it, they 
have no one to blame but themselves. Wc are connected with 
Pravda*s editorial board not only through Comrade Bukha- 
rin’s being a member of the Central Committee, but also 
through the Central Committee discussions of all the most 
important subjects and lines of policy. Otherwise there can 
be no political work. The Central Committee submitted the 
tax question for discussion. Articles were published in 
Pravda. Nobody replied to them. Those who refrained from 
replying showed that they did not wish to go into the matter. 
When, at a meeting of the Moscow Soviet— after these 
articles had been published— somebody, I do not remember 
whether it was a non-Party man or a Menshevik, got up 
and began to talk about the tax, I said: You don’t seem to 
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know what’s being said in Pravda, It was more natural to 
say that sort of thing to a non-Party man than to a member 
of the Party. It was no accident that the discussion was 
started in Pravda; and we shall have to deal with it here. 
The criticism has been altogether unbusincss-like. The 
question was put up for discussion, and the critics should 
have taken part in it; because they had failed to do so, their 
criticism is groundless. The same may be said of the political 
question. I repeat: all my attention was concentrated on 
drawing the correct conclusion from recent events. 

We are passing through a period of grave danger: as I 
have said, the petty-bourgeois counter-revolution is a greater 
danger than Denikin. The comrades did not deny this. The 
peculiar feature of this counter-revolution is that it is petty- 
bourgeois and anarchistic. I insist that there is a connection 
between its ideas and slogans and those of the Workers’ 
Opposition. There was no response to this from any of the 
speakers, although most of them belonged to the Workers’ 
Opposition. And yet, the Workers’ Opposition pamphlet, 
which Comrade Kollontai published for the Congress, serves 
to confirm my assertion better than anything else. And I 
suppose I shall have to deal chiefly with this pamphlet to 
explain why the counter-revolution, to which I have re- 
ferred, is assuming an anarchist, petty-bourgeois form, why 
it is so vast and dangerous, and why the speakers from the 
Workers’ Opposition have failed entirely to realise the 
danger. 

But before replying to them I want to say a word or two, 
before I forget, on another subject, namely Osinsky. This 
comrade, who has written a great deal and has brought out 
his own platform, gets up and criticises the Central 
Committee’s report. We could have expected him to criticise 
our principal measures, and this would have been very 
valuable for us. Instead, he said that we had “thrown out” 
Sapronov, which showed that our calls for unity were at 
variance with our deeds; and he made a point of stressing 
that two members of the Workers’ Opposition had been 
elected to the Presidium. I am surprised that an extremely 
prominent Party worker and writer, who occupies a respon- 
sible post, can talk about such trifles, which are of tenth-rate 
importance! Osinsky has the knack of seeing political 
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trickery in everything. He sees it also in the fact that two 
seats on the Presidium were given to the Workers’ Oppo- 
sition. 

At a Party meeting in Moscow I called attention to the 
rise of the Workers’ Opposition, and I regret that I must 
do so again now, at the Party Congress. It had revealed 
itself in October and November by bringing in the two-room 
system, and the formation of factions. 

We have repeatedly said, and I have, in particular, that 
our task is to separate the wheat from the chaff in the Work- 
ers’ Opposition, because it has spread to some extent, and 
has damaged our work in Moscow. There was no difference 
of opinion in the Central Committee on that score. There 
was evidence of damage to our work, the start of faction- 
alism and a split in November, during the two-room 
conference**"— when some met here and others down at the 
other end of the floor, and when I had my share of the 
trouble, for I had to act as errand-boy and shuttle between 
the rooms. 

Back in September, during the Party Conference,**"* we 
regarded it as our task to separate the wheat from the chaff 
for the group could not be regarded as consisting entirely 
of good stuff. When we hear complaints about inadequate 
democracy, we say: it is absolutely true. Indeed, it is not 
being practised sufficiently. We need assistance and advice 
in this matter. We need real democracy, and not just talk. 
We even accept those who call themselves the Workers’ 
Opposition, or something worse, although I think that for 
members of the Communist Party no name can be worse or 
more disreputable. {Applause.) But even if they had adopted 
a much worse title, we say to ourselves: since this is a malaise 


* A Moscow Gubernia Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) was held in the 
Kremlin on November 20-22, 1920. The atmosphere at the Conference 
was electric, because of the tense struggle which the opposition groups 
waged against R.C.P.(B.) policy. The Workers’ Opposition tried to get 
as many of their supporters on the Moscow Committee as possible and 
called a special meeting of worker delegates in the Mitrofanyevsky Hall 
of the Grand Kremlin Palace, while the other delegates held a meeting 
in the Sverdlovsky Hall.-— Ed. 

The Ninth All-Russia Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) that took place 
in Moscow between September 22 and 25, 1920.— Ed. 
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refuting my accusation that the Workers* Opposition is a 
deviation towards syndicalism. 

I made it before the whole Party, with a full sense of 
responsibility, and it was printed in a pamphlet in 250,000 
copies, and everyone has read it. Evidently, all the com- 
rades have prepared for this Congress, and they should know 
that the syndicalist deviation is an anarchist deviation, 
and that the Workers’ Opposition, which is hiding behind 
the backs of the proletariat, is a petty-bourgeois, anarchist 
element. 

That it has been penetrating into the broad masses is 
evident, and the Party Congress has thrown light on this 
fact. That this clement has become active is proved by Com- 
rade Kollontai’s pamphlet and Comrade Shlyapnikov’s 
theses. And this time you can’t get away with talk about 
being a true proletarian, as Comrade Shlyapnikov is in the 
habit of doing. 

Comrade Kollontai starts her pamphlet with the follow- 
ing: “The opposition,” we read on page one, “consists of 
the advanced section of the class-organised proletarians, 
who are Communists.” A delegate from Siberia told the 
Miners’ Congress that over there they had discussed the 
same questions as were being discussed in Moscow, and 
Comrade Kollontai mentions this in her pamphlet; 

“ ‘Wc had no idea that there were disagreements and discussions in 
Moscow about the role of the trade unions/ a delegate from Siberia told 
the Miners’ Congress, ‘but we were set astir by the same questions that 
you are faced with over here/ ” 

Further: 

“The Workers’ Opposition has the backing of the proletarian masses, 
or, to be more precise: it is the class-welded, class-conscious and class- 
consistent section of our industrial proletariat/’ 

Well, thank heaven, we now know that Comrade Kol- 
lontai and Comrade Shlyapnikov are “class-welded” and 
“class-conscious”. But, comrades, when you say and write 
such things you must have some sense of proportion! Com- 
rade Kollontai writes on page 25, and this is one of the 
main points of the Workers’ Opposition theses, the follow- 
ing; 
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“The organisation of the management of the national economy is the 
function of an All-Russia Congress of Producers organised in trade and 
industrial unions, which shall elect a central body to run the whole of 
the national economy of the Republic.” 

That is the very thesis of the Workers’ Opposition that 
I have quoted in every case in the discussion and in the 
press. I must say that after reading it I did not trouble 
to read the rest, as that would have been a waste of time; 
for that thesis made it quite clear that these people had 
reached the limit, and that theirs is a petty-bourgeois, 
anarchist element. Now, in the light of the Kronstadt 
events, that thesis sounds queerer than ever. 

At the Second Congress of the Comintern last summer, 
I pointed to the significance of the resolution on the role 
of the Communist Party. It is a resolution uniting the Com- 
munist workers and the Communist Parties of the world. 
It explains everything. Does that mean that we are fencing 
off the Party from the whole of the working class, which is 
definitely exercising a dictatorship? That is what certain 
“Leftists” and very many syndicalists think, and the idea 
is now widespread. It is the product of petty-bourgeois 
ideology. The theses of the Workers’ Opposition fly in the 
face of the decision of the Second Congress of the Comin- 
tern on the Communist Party’s role in operating the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. It is syndicalism because — consider 
this carefully — our proletariat has been largely declassed; 
the terrible crises and the closing down of the factories have 
compelled people to flee from starvation. The workers have 
simply abandoned their factories; they have had to settle 
down in the country and have ceased to be workers. Are 
we not aware of the fact that the unprecedented crises, the 
Civil War, the disruption of proper relations between town 
and country and the cessation of grain deliveries have given 
rise to a trade in small articles made at the big factories — 
such as cigarette lighters— which are exchanged for cereals, 
because the workers are starving, and no grain is being 
delivered? Have we not seen this happen in the Ukraine, 
or in Russia? That is the economic source of the proletar- 
iat’s declassing and the inevitable rise of petty-bourgeois, 
anarchist trends. 

The experience of all our hardships tells us how desper- 
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ately hard it is to combat them. After two and a half years 
of the Soviet power we came out in the Communist Inter- 
national and told the world that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat would not work except through the Communist 
Party. At the time, the anarchists and syndicalists furiously 
attacked us and said: “You see, this is what they think—a 
Communist Party is needed to operate the proletarian 
dictatorship.’”*’ But we said this before the whole Communist 
International. After all this, you have these “class-conscious 
and class-welded” people coming and telling us that “the 
organisation of the management of the national economy 
is the function of an All-Russia Congress of Producers” 
(Comrade Kollontai’s pamphlet). What is this “All-Russia 
Congress of Producers”? Are we going to waste more time 
on that sort of opposition in the Party? I think we have had 
enough of this discussion! All the arguments about freedom 
of speech and freedom to criticise, of which the pamphlet 
is full and which run through all the speeches of the Work- 
ers’ Opposition, constitute nine-tenths of the meaning of 
these speeches, which have no particular meaning at all. 
They are all words of the same order. After all, comrades, 
we ought to discuss not only words, but also their meaning. 
You can’t fool us with words like “freedom to criticise”. 
When we were told that there were symptoms of a malaise 
in the Party, we said that this deserved our redoubled at- 
tention: the malaise is undoubtedly there, let us help to 
cure it; but tell us how you intend to go about it. We have 
spent quite a lot of time in discussion, and I must say that 
the point is now being driven farther home with “rifles” 
than with the opposition’s theses. Comrades, this is no time 
to have an opposition. Either you’re on this side, or on the 
other, but then your weapon must be a gun, and not an oppo- 
sition. This follows from the objective situation, and you 
mustn’t blame us for it. I think the Party Congress will have 
to draw the conclusion that the opposition’s time has run 
out and that the lid’s on it. We want no more oppositions! 
(Applause.) 

*•* Lenin has in mind the speeches made by Angel Pestana of the 
Spanish National Confederation of Labour and Jack Tanner of the 
British Shop Stewards Committee at the sitting of the Second Congress 
of the Communist International of July 23, 1920.—£d. 
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This group has long been free to criticise. And now, at 
this Party Congress, we ask: What are the results and the 
content of your criticism? What have you taught the Party 
by your criticism? We are prepared to enlist the services 
of those of you who stand closest to the masses, the really 
class-welded and class-mature masses. If Comrade Osinsky 
regards this as political trickery he will be isolated, for the 
rest will regard it as a real help to Party members. We must 
really help those who live with the workers’ masses, who 
have intimate knowledge of them, who have experience and 
can advise the Central Committee. Let them call themselves 
what they like — it makes no difference — as long as they help 
in the work, as long as they help us, instead of playing at 
opposition and insisting on having groups and factions at 
all costs. But if they continue this game of opposition, the 
Party will have to expel them. 

And when on this very same page of her pamphlet 
Comrade Kollontai writes in bold type: “Lack of confidence 
in the working class (of course, not in the political sphere 
but in the sphere of its creative economic capacities) is the 
whole essence of the theses signed by our top leadership”, 
the idea is that they are a real “workers’ ” opposition. There 
is an even more striking expression of this idea on page 36 
of this same pamphlet: 

“The Workers’ Opposition cannot, and must not, make any conces- 
sions. This does not mean calling for a split. . . . No, its aim is different. 
Even in the event of defeat at the Congress, it must remain within the 
Party and firmly defend its point of view, step by step, saving the Party 
and straightening out its line.” 

“Even in the event of defeat at the Congress”— my word, 
what foresight! (Laughter.) You will pardon me if I take 
the liberty of saying, on my own behalf, that I am sure 
that is something the Party Congress will certainly not 
permit! (Applause.) Everyone has the right to straighten 
out the Party’s line, and you have had every opportunity 
of doing so. 

The condition has been laid down at the Party Congress 
that there must not be the slightest suspicion that we want 
to expel anybody. We welcome every assistance in getting 
democracy working, but when the people are exhausted it 
will take more than talk to do it. Everyone who wants to 
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help is to be welcomed; but when they say that they will 
“make no concessions” and will make efforts to save the 
Party, while remaining within it, we say: yes, if you are 
allowed to stay! {Applause) 

In this case, we have no right to leave any room for 
ambiguity. We certainly need help in combating bureau- 
cracy, safeguarding democracy, and extending contacts with 
the truly working-class masses. We can and must make 
“concessions” in Ais respect. And though they keep saying 
that they will not make any concessions, we shall repeat: 
We will. That’s not making concessions but helping the 
workers’ Party. In this way, we shall win over all the sound 
and proletarian elements in the Workers’ Opposition to the 
side of the Party, leaving outside the “class-conscious” 
authors of syndicdist speeches. (Applause) This has been 
done in Moscow. The Moscow Gubernia Conference last 
November ended up in two rooms: some met in one, others, 
in another. That was the eve of a split. The last Moscow 
Conference said, “We will take from the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion those we want, and not those they want”, because we 
need the assistance of men who are connected with the 
masses of workers and who can teach us how to combat the 
evils of bureaucracy in practice. This is a difficult task. 
I think the Party Congress should take note of the Mus- 
covites’ experience and stage a test, not only on this point, 
but on all the points of the agenda. As a result, the peo- 
ple who declare that they “will make no concessions” must 
be told: “But the Party will.” We must all pull together. 
By means of this policy we shall sift the sound elements 
from the unsound in the Workers’ Opposition, and the Party 
will be strengthened. 

Just think: it was said here that production should be 
run by an “All-Russia Congress of Producers”. I find myself 
groping for words to describe this nonsense, but am reas- 
sured by the fact that all the Party workers present here 
are also Soviet functionaries who have been doing their 
work for the revolution for one, two or three years. It is not 
worth criticising that sort of thing in their presence. When 
they hear such tedious speeches they close the discussion, 
because it is frivolous to speak of an “All-Russia Congress 
of Producers” running the national economy. A proposd of 
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that kind could be made in a country where the political 
power has been taken but no start has been made on the 
work. We have made a start. And it is a curious fact that 
on page 33 of this pamphlet we find the following: 

“The Workers’ Opposition is not so ignorant as to disregard the 
great role of technique and of technically trained forces. ... It has no 
intention to set up its organ of administration of the national economy 
elected by the Producers’ Congress and then to dissolve the economic 
councils, chief administrations and central boards. No, the idea is quite 
different: it is to subordinate these necessary, technically valuable cen- 
tres of administration to its guidance, assign theoretical tasks to them 
and use them in the same way as the factory owners once used the 
services of technical experts.” 


In other words, Comrade Kollontai and Comrade Shlyap- 
nikov, and their “class-welded” followers, are to subordi- 
nate to their necessary guidance the economic councils, 
chief administrations and central boards — all the Rykovs, 
Nogins and other “nonentities” — and assign to them theo- 
retical tasks! Comrades, are we to take that seriously? If 
you have had any “theoretical tasks”, why had you not 
assigned them before? Why did we proclaim freedom of 
discussion? It was not merely to engage in verbal exchanges. 
During the war we used to say: “This is not the time 
for criticism: Wrangel is out there. We correct our mistakes 
by beating Wrangel.” After the war, we hear shouts of 
“We want freedom of discussion!” When we ask, “Tell us 
our mistakes!”, we are told, “The economic councils and 
chief administrations must not be dissolved; they must be 
assigned theoretical tasks.” Comrade Kiselyov, as a repre- 
sentative of the “class- welded” Workers’ Opposition, was left 
in an insignificant minority at the Miners’ Congress, but, 
when he was head of the Chief Administration of the 
Textile Industry, why did he not teach us how to combat 
the evils of bureaucracy? Why did not Comrade Shlyap- 
nikov, when he was a People’s Commissar, and Comrade 
Kollontai, when she too was a People’s Commissar, why 
did they not teach us how to combat the evils of bureau- 
cracy? We know that we have a touch of bureaucracy, 
and we, who have to deal with this bureaucratic machine 
at first hand, suffer as a result. You sign a paper— but how 
is it applied in practice? How do you check up on it, when 
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the bureaucratic machine is so enormous? If you know how 
to make it smaller, dear comrades, please share your knowl- 
edge with us! You have a desire to argue, but you give us 
nothing apart from general statements. Instead, you indulge 
in demagogy pure and simple. For it is sheer demagogy to 
say: “The specialists arc ill-treating the workers; the workers 
are leading a life of penal servitude in a toilers’ republic.” 

Comrades, I entreat you all to read this pamphlet. You 
could not find a better argument against the Workers’ Op- 
position than Comrade Kollontai’s pamphlet, 7 he Workers' 
Opposition. You will see that this is really no way to ap- 
proach the question. We all admit that bureaucratic practices 
are a vexed question, and as much is stated in our Party 
Programme. It is very easy to criticise the chief administra- 
tions and economic councils, but your kind of criticism leads 
the masses of non- Party workers to think they should be 
dissolved. The Socialist-Revolutionaries seize upon this. 
Some Ukrainian comrades have told me that Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, at their conference, formulated their pro- 
posals in exactly the same way. And what about the Kron- 
stadt resolutions? You have not all read them? We will 
show them to you: they say the same thing. I emphasised 
the danger of Kronstadt because it lies precisely in the fact 
that the change demanded was apparently very slight: “The 
Bolsheviks must go. . . we will correct the regime a little.” 
That is what the Kronstadt rebels are demanding. But what 
actually happened was that Savinkov arrived in Revel, the 
Paris newspapers reported the events a fortnight before 
they actually 'bccurred, and a whiteguard general appeared 
on the scene. That is what actually happened. All revolu- 
tions have gone that way. That is why we are saying: Since 
we are faced with that sort of thing, we must unite, and, as 
I said in my first speech, counter it with rifles, no matter 
how innocent it may appear to be. To this the Workers’ 
Opposition does not reply, but says: “We shall not dissolve 
the economic councils but ‘subordinate them to our guid- 


* This was a non-Party City Conference on the food problem held 
in Kharkov on March 5-6, 1921. Left Socialism-Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks sharply criticised the activity of the economic and food supply 
bodies, but the conference did not support their resolution.~£^. 
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ance’.” The “All-Russia Congress of Producers” is to 
subordinate to its guidance the Economic Council’s 71 chief 
administrations! I ask you: is that a joke? Can we take 
them seriously? This is the petty-bourgeois, anarchist 
element not only among the masses of the workers, but also 
in our own Party; and that is something we cannot tolerate 
in any circumstances. We have allowed ourselves a luxury: 
we gave these people the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in the greatest possible detail and have heard their 
side of it several times. When I had occasion to debate with 
Comrades Trotsky and Kiselyov at the Second Miners’ Con- 
gress, two points of view were definitely revealed. The 
Workers’ Opposition said: “Lenin and Trotsky will unite.” 
Trotsky came out and said: “Those who fail to understand 
that it is necessary to unite are against the Party; of course we 
will unite, because we are men of the Party.” I supported him. 
Of course, Comrade Trotsky and I differed; and when more 
or less equal groups appear within the Central Comipittee, 
the Party will pass judgement, and in a way that will make 
us unite in accordance with the Party’s will and instructions. 
Those are the statements Comrade Trotsky and I made at 
the Miners’ Congress, and repeat here; but the Workers’ 
Opposition says: “We will make no concessions, but we 
will remain in the Party.” No, that trick won’t work! 
[Applause,) I repeat that in combating the evils of bureau- 
cracy we welcome the assistance of every worker, whatever 
he may call himself, if he is sincere in his desire to help. 
This help is highly desirable if sincere. In this sense we 
will make “concessions” (I take the word in quotation marks). 
No matter how provocative the statements against us, we 
shall make “concessions” because we know how hard the 
going is. We cannot dissolve the economic councils and 
chief administrations. It is absolutely untrue to say that 
we have no confidence in the working class and that we 
are keeping the workers out of the governing bodies. We 
are on the look-out for every worker who is at all fit for 
managerial work; we are glad to have him and give him a 
trial. If the Party has no confidence in the working class 
and does not allow workers to occupy responsible posts, it 
ought to be ousted! Go on, be logical and say it! I have 
said that that is not true: we are on our last legs for want 
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of men and we are prepared to take any assistance, with 
both hands, from any efficient man, especially if he is a 
worker. But we have no men of this type, and this creates 
the ground for anarchy. We must keep up the fight against 
the evils of bureaucracy— and it demands hundreds of 
thousands of men. 

Our Programme formulates the task of combating the 
evils of bureaucracy as one of extremely long duration. The 
wider the dispersal of the peasantry, the more inevitable 
are bureaucratic practices at the centre. 

It is easy to write things like this: “There is something 
rotten in our Party.” You know what weakening the Soviet 
apparatus means when there are two million Russian Emigres 
abroad. They were driven out by the Civil War. They have 
gratified us by holding their meetings in Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, and all the other capitals but ours. They support this 
element that is called the small producer, the petty-bourgeois 
element. 

We shall do everything that can be done to eliminate 
bureaucratic practices by promoting workers from below, 
and we shall accept every piece of practical advice on this 
matter. Even if we give this the inappropriate name of 
“concessions”, as some here have done, there is no doubt 
that, despite this pamphlet, 99 per cent of the Congress 
will say, “In spite of this we will make ‘concessions’ and 
win over all that is sound.” Take your place by the side of 
the workers and teach us how to combat the evils of bureau- 
cracy, if you know how to do it better than we do; but 
don’t talk as Shlyapnikov has done. That is not the sort of 
thing that one can brush aside. I shall not deal with the 
theoretical part of his speech because Kollontai said the 
same thing. I shall deal with the facts he quoted. He said 
that potatoes were rotting, and asked why Tsyurupa was 
not being prosecuted. 

But I ask: Why is Shlyapnikov not prosecuted for making 
such statements? Are we seriously discussing discipline and 
unity in an organised Party, or are we at a meeting of the 
Kronstadt type? For his is a Kronstadt, anarchist type of 
statement, to which the response is a gun. We, organised 
members of the Party, have come here to rectify our mis- 
takes. If Shlyapnikov thinks that Tsyurupa ought to be pros- 
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ecuted, why had he not, as an orgcinised member of the 
Party, lodged a complaint with the Control Commission? 
When we were setting up the Control Commission, we said: 
The Central Committee is swamped with administrative 
work. Let us elect people who enjoy the confidence of the 
workers, who will not have so much administrative work 
and will be able to examine complaints on behalf of the 
Central Committee. This created a means of developing 
criticism and rectifying mistakes. If Tsyurupa was so wrong 
why was not a complaint lodged with the Control Commis- 
sion? Instead, Shlyapnikov comes to the Congress, the most 
responsible assembly of the Party and the Republic, and 
starts hurling accusations about rotting potatoes, and asking 
why Tsyurupa is not being prosecuted. But I ask, doesn’t 
the Defence Department make any mistakes? Are not bat- 
tles lost and waggons and supplies abandoned? Shall we then 
prosecute the military workers? Comrade Shlyapnikov 
comes here and hurls accusations which he himself does not 
believe, and which he cannot prove. Potatoes are rotting. 
Of course, many mistakes will be made, for our machinery 
wants adjustment, and our transport is not running smoothly. 
But when instead of a rectification of our mistakes such 
accusations are hurled at random, and when, in addition — 
as several comrades here have noted — there is an undertone 
of malice in this question of why Tsyurupa is not being pros- 
ecuted, then I say: Why not prosecute us, the Central Com- 
mittee? We think that such talk is demagogy. Either proceed- 
ings should be started against Tsyurupa and us, or against 
Shlyapnikov; but no work can be done in such a spirit. 
When Party comrades talk as Shlyapnikov has done here — 
and he always talks like that at other meetings — and Com- 
rade Kollontai’s pamphlet says the same thing, although she 
mentions no names, we say: We cannot go on like this, for 
it is the kind of demagogy that the Makhno anarchists and 
the Kronstadt elements jump at. We are both members of 
the Party, and both of us are standing before this most 
responsible tribunal. If Tsyurupa has committed an unlawful 
act and we, the Central Committee, have condoned it, then 
why not come out with a definite charge, instead of throwing 
about words that will be caught up here, in Moscow, tomor- 
row, and immediately carried by the grapevine telegraph 
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to the bourgeoisie. Tomorrow all the gossips in the Soviet 
offices will be rubbing their hands in glee and repeating 
your words with delight. If Tsyurupa is the kind of man 
Shlyapnikov accuses him of being, and if, as he demands, 
he ought to be prosecuted, then I say that we must seriously 
ponder over his words; such accusations are not lightly 
made. Those who make accusations of this sort should be 
either removed from the Party or told: We are putting you 
on this potato job; you go to such and such a gubernia and 
let’s see whether you have less rotting potatoes than in the 
gubernias under Tsyurupa’s charge. 




Speech on the Trade Unions 
March 14 

Comrades, Comrade Trotsky was particularly polite in 
his polemics with me today and reproached me for being, 
or said that I was, extremely cautious. I thank him for the 
compliment, but regret that I cannot return it. On the 
contrary, I must speak of my incautious friend, so as to 
express my attitude to the mistake which has caused me to 
waste so much time, and which is now making us continue 
the debate on the trade union question, instead of dealing 
with more urgent matters. Comrade Trotsky had his final 
say in the discussion on the trade union question in Pravda 
of January 29, 1921. In his article, “There Are Disagree- 
ments, But Why Confuse Things?”, he accused me of being 
responsible for this confusion by asking who started it all. 
The accusation recoils on Trotsky, for he is trying to shift 
the blame. The whole of his article was based on the claim 
that he had raised the question of the role of the trade 
unions in production, and that this is the subject that ought 
to have been discussed. This is not true; it is not this that 
has caused the disagreements, and made them painful. And 
however tedious it may be after the discussion to have to 
repeat it again and again— true, I took part in it for only 
one month— I must restate that that was not the starting- 
point; it started with the “shake-up” slogan that was pro- 
claimed at the Fifth All-Russia Conference of Trade Unions 
on November 2-6. Already at that time it was realised by 
everyone who had not overlooked Rudzutak’s resolution — 
and among those were the members of the Central Commit- 
tee, including myself— that no disagreements could be found 



Rtfiert OS Ae SolMltitotiiMi 
ufaTaxinKiiid 
for Ae Sorplns-^GnAi 
ilgff(^riatio& System 

Comrades, the question of substituting a tax for surplus- 
grain appropriation is primarily and mainly a political 
question, for it is essentially a question of the attitude of 
the working class to the peasantry. We are raising it be- 
cause we must subject the relations of these two main classes, 
whose struggle or agreement determines the fate of our 
revolution as a whole, to a new or, I should perhaps say, a 
more careful and correct re-examination and some revision. 
There is no need for me to dwell in detail on the reasons 
for it. You all know very well of course what totality of 
causes, especially those due to the extreme want arising out 
of the war, ruin, demobilisation, and the disastrous crop 
failure — you know about the totality of circumstances that 
has made the condition of the peasantry especially precar- 
ious and critical and was bound to increase its swing from 
the proletariat to the bourgeoisie. 

A word or two on Ac theoretical significance of, or the 
theoretical approach to, this issue. There is no doubt that in 
a country where Ae overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion consists of small agricultural producers, a socialist 
revolution can be carried out only through the implementa- 
tion of a whole series of special transitional measures which 
would be superfluous in Wghly developed capitalist coun- 
tries where wage-workers in industry and a^culturc make 
rq) Ae vast majority. Highly developed capitalist countries 
have a class of agricultural wage-workers that has taken 
diape over many decades. Only such a class can socially, 
economically, and politically support a direct transition to 
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sodalisiH. Only in coiHitiies ntoe tkts diss is sirf&»eiilly 
developed is it possible to pass directly from capidism to 
sodalism, without any coimtiy-wide tnosttionai 

measures. We have stressed in a good mmiy wiilteti works, 
in all OUT pidvlic utterances, aiKl all our ^tements in iie 
press, that tibis is not die case in Rusda, for here indtotryi 
workers are a minority and petty farmers are tibe vast ma- 
jority. In sudi a counti^, the socialist revolution can triumph 
only (HI two conditions. First, if it is given timely support 
by a socialist revolution in one or several advan^ coun- 
tries. As you know, we have done very xmck indeed in com- 
parison with the past to bring about this ctmdition, but far 
from enough to make it a reality. 

The second condition is agreement between the proletar- 
iat, which is exercising its dictatorship, that is, holds state 
power, and the majority of die peasant population. Agree- 
ment is a very broad concept whidi includes a whole series 
of measures and transitions. I must say at this point that 
our propaganda and agitation must be open and above- 
board. We must condemn most resolutely tibose who regard 
politics as a series of cheap little tricks, frequently bordering 
on deception. Their mistakes have to be corrected. You can*t 
fool a class. We have done very much in the past three 
years to raise the political consciousness of the masses. They 
have been learning most from the sharp struggles. In keeping 
with our world outlook, the revolutionary experience we 
have accumulated over the decades, and die lessons of our 
revolution, we must state the issues plainly— the interests of 
these two classes differ, the miall farmer does not want the 
same thing as the worker. 

We know that so long as there is no revolution in odier 
countries, only agreement with the peasantry can save die 
socialist revolution in Russia. And &at is how it must be 
stated, frankly, at all meetings and in die mitire press. We 
know that this agreement between the wdrkmg class ttd 
the peasantry is not solid — to put it mildly;^widiiiid 
the word *^mildly” in die mintdes--t.bat, sf^kmg plaiidy, It 
is very much worse. Under no dfomsimm mmlL we try ^ 
hide iuiything; we must plainly state dtat the peasantry Is 
dissatisfied with the form of our rehidons^ that it does mil 
wmt reladons of this type and will not cMmtinue to live m 
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k bm bitiierto. This is unque^onabk. The peasantry has 
expraied its will in this resp^ dkfinitely enough. It is the 
mil of the vast masses of the working population. We must 
r^kon with this, and we are sober enough politicians to say 
frankly: let us re-examine our policy in regard to the peas- 
antry. The state of affairs that has prevailed so far cannot 
be continued any longer. 

We must say to the peasants: “If you want to turn back, 
if you want to restore private property and unrestricted 
trade in their entirety, it will certainly and inevitably mean 
falling imder the rule of the landowners and the capitalists. 
This has been proved by a number of examples from history 
and examples of revolutions. The briefest examination of 
the ABC of communism and political economy will prove 
that this is inevitable. Let us then look into the matter. Is 
it or is it not in the interest of the peasantry to part ways 
with the proletariat only to slip back— and let the country 
dip back — to the rule of the capitalists and landowners? 
Consider this, and let us consider it together.” 

We believe that if the matter is given proper considera- 
tion, the conclusion will be in our favour, in spite of the 
admittedly deep gulf between the economic interests of the 
proletariat and the small farmer. 

Difficult as our position is in regard to resources, the 
needs of the middle peasantry must be satisfied. There are 
far more middle peasants now than before, the antagonisms 
have been smoothed out, the land has been distributed for 
use far more equally, the kulak’s position has been under- 
mined and he has been in considerable measure expropriated 
—in Russia more than in the Ukraine, and less in Siberia. 
On the whole, however, statistics show quite definitely that 
there has been a levelling out, an equalisation, in the vil- 
lage, that is, the old sharp division into kulaks and cropless 
peasants has disappeared. Everything has become more 
equable, the peasantry in general has acquired the status of 
die iMd(Ue peasant. 

we satisfy this middle peasantry as such, with its 
ecoimmic peculiarities and economic roots? Any Communist 
who diought the econmnic basis, the economic roots, of small 
farming could be reshaped in three years was, of course, a 
dreamer. We need not conceal ikt fact that there were a 
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good many such dreamers among m* Nor is there anydnng 
particularly bad in this. How could one start a socialist reir- 
olution in a country like ours without dreamers? Practice 
has, of course, shown the tremendous role all kinds of euier*- 
iments and undertakings can play in the sphere of collec- 
tive agriculture. But it has also afforded instances of these 
experiments as such playing a negative role, when people, 
with the best of intentions and desires, went to the country- 
side tp set up communes but did not Imow how to run them 
because they had no experience in collective endeavour. The 
experience of these collective farms merely provided exam- 
ples of how not to run farms: the peasants around either 
laughed or jeered. 

You know perfectly well how many cases there have 
been of this kind. 1 repeat that this is not surprising, for 
it will take generations to remould the small farmer, and 
recast his mentality and habits. The only way to solve this 
problem of the small farmer — to improve,,so to speak, his 
mentality— ‘is through the material basis, technicsd equip- 
ment, the extensive use of tractors and other farm machine- 
ry and electrification on a mass scale. This would remake 
the small farmer fundamentally and with tremendous speed. 
If I say this will take generations, it does not mean centu- 
ries. But you know perfectly well that to obtain tractors and 
other machinery and to electrify this vast country is a mat- 
ter that may take decades in any case. Sudi is the objective 
situation. 

We must try to satisfy the demands of the peasants who 
are dissatisfied and disgruntled, and legitimately so, and 
who cannot be otherwise. We must say to them: “Yes, this 
cannot go on any longer.” How is the peasant to be satis- 
fied and what does satisfying him mean? Where is the 
answer? Naturally it lies in die demands of the peasantry. 
We know these demands. But we nuist verify them and 
examine all that we know of the farmer’s economic demands 
from the standpoint of economic science. If we go into this, 
we shall see at once that it will take essenti^ly two tUngs 
to satisfy the small farmer. The first is a certain freedmsi 
of exchange, freedom for the small private pre^etor, and 
the second is the need to obtain commodties and produds. 
What indeed would free exchange amount to if there was 
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wmid be Ibe beigbt ni to 

^fllivlbe ilit^ Ukraine, mi 

pplklpi^ I thii fiiiidaiimtid^^^^^^^ of iinrestricled 

km be loramiated a« a dedrien of ^ Ckn^i^ress* 

1 mmmt that followhig Am deckiosi the Central Coramittee 
md o^ a lettar wtthm the next few days 
ipd pdid iHd-*^-doiiig it better than I can do here (we 
diaU IM best wrhtert k polish up the style}— 4hat there 
me le be no radical <hatiies, no undue haste, or som 

a , and kat tknp shomd be done so as to give maximum 
ai^ion to the middle peasantry, without damaging the 
intnrcfta ^ the prdetariai Try one king and another, study 
things in practice, throi^h experience, then share your 
exp^ience with us, and let us know what you have managed 
to do, and we dis^ set up a special commission or evai 
sever^ commisnons to consider the experience that has been 
accumulated. 1 think we should issue a special invitation to 
Coimade Preobrazhens^, the author of PuM Money in the 
Epoch of the Prdektrian Dictatorship. Tim is a Ughly 
important question, for money circulation, is a splendid test 
of the state commodity circulation in the county; when 
it is unsatisfactory, money is not worth the paf^r it is printed 
on. In order to proceed on the basis of experience, we must 
check and reche^ the measures we have adopted. 

We shall be asked where the goods are to come from, 
for unrestricted trade requires go^, and the peasants are 
shrewd people and very good at scoffing. Can we obtain any 
goods nowf Today we can, for our international econoniic 
position has greatly improved. We are waging a fight against 
the international capitalists, who, when they were first 
ccmfronted by thb Republic, called us ^'brigands and croco- 
lUcs*’ (I was told by an English artist that she had heard 
tfam very words 4^ken by one of the most influent^ 
politician^). Crocodiles are despicable. That was kc verkct 
of intemadonal capital. It was the verdict of a class enemy 
and quite ccmect from his point of view. However, the 
corre^ess of such ccmclusions has to be vorified in practice. 

^ oqpkttlo^ waj conveyed to Lenin k Qste ^eridan, an 
idikbwai, wim idiHed Soviet Etiftia in 1920, and evidently 
Mmlp to Winston 
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H you affc world o^pital^t worM pwir^iiid'^ 
w<^ lilce **qrocodile’’ md have sii the ledbdc^nMMs^^l^^ 
your difposal^ why not try and shoot It! Chpthi nip Aoc^ 
and got the worst of it It was then Aai 
are forced to reckon with pditical and ecoipm^^ m 
declared; “We must trade/’ This is one df our^ 
victories. Let me teli you that we now haye two itf eii of f 
loan to &e amount of nearly one hundred millon pid 
rubles. We have gold, but you can^t sell goid» becaiae yp 
can’t eat it. Everybody has been reduced to a state of 
impoverishment, currency relations between all the caphalist 
countries are incredibly chaotic as a result of the war. 
Moreover, you need a merdiant marine to conununkate 
with Europe, and we have none. It is in hostile hands. We 
have concluded no treaty widi France; she considers that 
we are her debtors and, ccmsequently, that every 8h4> we 
have is hers. They have a navy and we have none. In these 
circumstances we have so far been in a position to malice use 
of our gold on a limited and ridiculously insignificant scale. 
Now we have two offers from capitalist baidcers to float a 
loan of one hundred million. Of course, they will charp us 
an exorbitant rate of interest Still it is their first offer of 
this kind; so far they have said: *‘1*11 shoot you and take 
everything for nothing.” Now, being unable to shoot us, they 
are ready to trade with us. Trade agreements with An^ca 
and Britain can now be said to be almost in Ae bag; the 
same applies to concessions. Yesterday f received amothcx 
letter from Mr. Vanderlip, who is here and who^ bestdes 
numerom complaints, sets forth a whole seria of pls^ 
concerning concessions and a loan. He represents the 
shrewdest type of finance capitalist coilmected wifib the 
Western States of the U.SA., those that c are more hostile 
to Japan. So it is economically possible for us to obtain 
goo^. How we shall manage to do it is apther que^on^ luit 
a certain possibility b there. ^ 

I repeat, the typ of ccodpmic relatimis fdiidb on im lo^ 
like a Uoc with fortip capitalism midcmib possii^^lor ^e 
prol^arian stide power to arrange for flip 
die peasantry bdow. I Imow^-^aro I haye had 
say M$ before^that dm has evdked sonm Theit b 
a whole intdUectualdiureaiicradc straium in^^ l^^ 



ii l^ki % i^nnson^ ^^See whal cmmmmmk 

^ mm imfde meer, like a nun oa cnitcliei 
mi 1^ itj^notUiif bill a pdarc pmie.*’ 

1 im« keadi eim^ d gibes d ms kiad^thqr aie dtber 
iaiieiiiciratic w jiist srrespoiisiUe* Russia oatierfeci from the 
mr m a slate dkat can most of all be likeaej to that of a 
man beata to witbio an indi of his life; the beatiitf had 
pme m tm mrm years, and it*s a mercy she cao hobble 
about on crutches! That is the shuatioii we are ini To diiak 
dial we can get cmt of this state withotit cnitdies is to 
imdmtand noming! So icmg as there is no revolution in 
other conntries, it would os decades to extricate our- 
sdve^ mid in these circumstances we cannot grudge hundreds 
of millions’ mr even thousands of millions’ worth of our 
immmise wealth, our rich raw material sources, in order to 
obtain help from the major capitalists. Later we shall recover 
it all and to spare. Hie rule of the proletariat cannot he 
maintained in a coimtry laid waste as no country has ever 
been before-^a country where the vast majority are peasants 
who are equally mined-^without the help of capital, for 
which, of course, exoibitant interest will be extorted. This 
we must understand. Hence, the choice is between economic 
relations of this type and nothing at all. He who puts the 
questicm otherwise understands absolutely nothing in prac- 
tical economics and is side-stepping the issue by resorting 
to gibes. We must recognise the fact that the masses 
are utterly worn-out and exhausted. What can you expect 
after seven years <rf war in this country, if the more 
advanced countries still fed the effects of four years of 
war?! 

In this backward country, the workers, who have made 
unprecedented sacrifices, mi the mass of the peasants are 
in a state of utter exhaustion after seven years of war. This 
conditiim borders on cmnplete loss of working aqiadty. 
What is needed now is an econonnc breathing space. We 
had h<^^ to use om gdd reserve to dbtain some means cff 
piodm^on. It would 1m best of aff to mskt our own ma- 
diines^ but even if we bc^ht them^ we would thereby build 
up our industry. To ^ fht8» however, you must have a worker 
0 #easii^ can Wmk; yet hi most cases they are tn 
no cohmtixm for Axy mt exhausted, wotn-out Hmy 
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nsast be as^ildly and co&trafy to 4»i^ eld ite 

geld tciari^ iM be used for cmmmet 
graawe Was tbeoretically correct, b# practicadly 
I dtall pass m to you some iufom^ito I have here inwft 
Lei^ara* It dtows that iev’eral biiiidied 
poods of iwiiw items of food haw idready beea bmwht 
in Lidiiiaiiia, Finland, and Latvia and are beinf 
with the idmost spc^. Today we have learned diat a d^ 
has been concluded in London for the puriiase of lS^SO(l,OB0 
poods of coal, which we dedded to Iwy in order IP revive 
the industry of Petrograd mid the textile indiutry. If we 
cbtain goods for the peasant, it will, of cmirse, be a viola- 
tion of the Programme, an irregularity, but we must have 
a respite, for the people are exhausted to a point where they 
are not able to work. 

I must say a few words about the individual exchange of 
commodities. When we speak of free exchange, we fuemi 
individual exchange of commodities, whidi in turn means 
micouraging the Imlab. What are we to do? We must not 
close our eyes to tiie fact tiiat the sivitch from tiie appro- 
priation of surpluses to the tax will mean more kul^ imer 
the new system. They will appear where they could imt 
appear before. This must not be combated by prohibitive 
measures but by a^ociation under state auspices mid by 
government measures from above. If you can give Ae peasant 
machines you will help him grow, and when you provide 
machmes or electric power, tens or hundteds of thmisands 
of small kulaks will be wipol out. Until yim can si^ly sll 
that, you must provide a certain quantity of goo^. If ymi 
have the goods, you have the power; to Predude, dnuy or 
renounce any su<^ possibility means mali|ng idl exchanW 
unfeasible not satisfying the middle |»easattt» vdto wm 
be impossible to get along with. A moter proporte of 
peasants in Russia have bwome middle pramli, tlore 
is no reason to fear exchange on an indivilhid 
<mt can give someiiii^ in exdiange to #e state; bis 

S surplus; aimther, hii gmifon prodi^; a ill 
. Bamcally tiie nteiation is this; we Imust 
middle peasa^ry econonuadly and go ov^ to fipt 
rwisc it wSI be imnos«bie-<wconoii^^ 
m itiewof tibe dday k itmlutibi» fo 



in lussia. We must clearly reaii^ 
w 3A ht 9lTtM U my it In tbe draft dedsion to 
a tax in Und for die surfilus appropriation system 
(tim text has Itanded out to you) you will find many 
diserepanci^, even contradictions, and mad is why we have 
adikd these words at the end: “the Congress, approving 
in substmice*' (this is a rather loose word covering a great 
deal of ground) “the propositions submitted by the Central 
Committee to std»stitute a tax in kind for surplus-grain 
appropriation, instructs the Central Committee of the Party 
to co-ordinate these propositions with the utmost dispatch.” 
We know that they have not been co-ordinated, for wc had 
no time to do so. Wc did not go into the details. The ways 
of levying the tax in practice will be worked out in detail 
and the tax implemented by a law issued by the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars. The procedure outlined is Ais: if you adopt 
Ae draft today, it vdll be given the force of a decision at 
Ac very first session of Ac All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee, which will not issue a law either, but modified 
regulations,* the Council of People’s Commissars and Ac 
Council of Labour and Defence will later make them into 
a law, and, what is still more important, issue practical 
instructions. It is important Aat people in Ae localities 
should understand the significance of this and help us. 

Why must wc replace surplus appropriation hy a tax? 
Surpli» appropriation implied confiscation of all surpluses 
and establishment of a compulsory state monopoly. We could 
not do oAcrwisc, for our need was extreme. Theoretically 
speaking, sAA monopoly is not necessarily Ae best system 
from Ae standpomt of Ae interests of socialism. A system 
of taxation and free exAange can be employed as a tran- 
siticmal measure in a peasant country possessing an industry 

if Ais industry is running— and if there is a certain 
quantity of goods available. 

The exdiange is an incentive, a spmr to tiie peasant. The 
pipprietor can and will surely make an effort in Ms own 
tutorcjil when he knows Aat Ml Ms surplus produce will not 
be taken away from hhn and that he will <^ have to pay 
a tox, wMdh Aould whenever posriMe be fixed in advance. 
Hie tok thing is to give Ae small farmer an incentive 
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aful a to till tBe soil. Wo must adaft our 
to tike economy of tite middle peasant^ i^db WO M 
managed to ramake in three yearsi and will not be adbie tb 
remake in anotiier ten. 

Hie state had to face definite respomiUlities in tte apl^e 
of food. Because of this the appropriation quotas were in- 
creased last year. The tax must be smaller. Ihe ocaet %ares 
have not bem de&ied, nor can tiiey be defined. Popovas 
booklet. Grain Producium of the Somet and Fed^ded 
Republks, gives the exact data issued by our 'Central Statisti- 
cal Board and shows why agricultural production has fal- 
len off. 

If there is a crop failure, surpluses cannot be collected 
because there will be none. They would have to be taken 
out of the peasants* mouths. If Acre is a crop, everybody 
will go moderately hungry and the state will be saved, or it 
will perish, unless we t^e from people who do not eat their 
fill as it is. Hiis is what we must make clear in our propa- 
ganda among the peasants. A fmr harvest will mean a 
surplus of up to five hundred million poods. Tins wiU cover 
consumption and yield a certain reserve. The important 
thii^ is to give the peasants an economic incentive. The 
small proprietor must be told: “It is your job as a proprietor 
to produce, and the state will take a mimmum tax. 

My time is nearly up, I must close; I repeat: we cann^ 
issue a law now. Ihe trouble with our Itsolution is titat it 
is not sufficiently legislative— laws are not written at Parly 
congresses. Hence we propose that the resolution submitted 
by the C.G. be adopted as a basis and that the C^G. be 
instructed to co-ordinate the various praporitions contaiiked 
in it. We shall print the text of the refdi^on mM Party 
officials in the various localities will try; to cc^ordlkiale and 
correct it. It cannot be co-ordinated fropi beginrdtif to end; 
this is an insduble prdblem, for Hfc is |oo varied. To find 
the transitional measures is a very diffi|idt tiak If am arc 
undble to do tiiis quiddy and directiy,! am muit itol Ibto 
heart, for we riiall win through in the eip. No j^dlaid 
tiie slightest glimmer of political consdnusness wtt f^ 
understand *hat we^ as tike governmmit,\fi^eseid llto wtoic- 
ing class and all those wmrking people adth adimn the 
peasants (and they make up nism-lentoi of Jim 




tom baiit iv^l i^eaii 4 fitom |i 
M 1% g<>ver^^ Tht mpmmct ^ %m 

#si. lli«®« flify do mot want oithor <lic wkitegwari 
or w fOYcmmiciit---^ Acre is no o^r-rMd ai a rcs«# 
&m tbomsdivcs in a ntuatton wtnch spoab best of ap 
in OUT favour and again^ any new govemment. 

^e are now in a {losition to come to an agreianent witi 
tbe peasants, and tw mgst be dmie in pactke, skilfulM 
elSt^ntiy, and fiesdidy^ are familiar with tbe apparatul 
of die Ckiininiisariat for Food and know that it is one of tbi 
best we have. We see that it is better than that of the other! 
and we must preserve it. Administrative madiinery 
however, must be subordinated to politics. The splendidi 
apparatus of the Commissariat for Food Will be m^ess if' 
we cannot establish proper relations with the peasants, for 
otherwise this splendid apparatus will be serving Denikin 
and Kolchak, and not our own class. Since resolute change, 
flexibility and skilful transition have become politically 
necessary, the leaders must realise it. A strong apparatus 
must be suitable for any manoeuvre, but struggle is inevitable 
when its strength makes it unwieldy and hampers change. 
All efforts must, therefore, be turned to achieving our aim: 
the complete sidmrdination of the apparatus to politics. 
Politics are relations between classes, and that will decide 
the fate of our Republic. The stronger the apparatus, as an 
auxiliary, the better and more suitable it is for manoeuvring. 
If it cannot manoeuvre, it is of no use to us. 

I ask ymi to bear in mind this basic fact— it will take 
several months to work out the details and interpretations. 
Hie diicf thing to bear in mind at the momcmt is that we 
mus^ let the whole world know, by wireless this very night, 
of CHir decision; we must announce that diis Congress of the 
govemnient party is, in the main, replacing the surplus 
a^ropriation system by a tax and is giving tie anall fanner 
c^ain incentives to expand his farm mi plant mpre; that 
by eiidisuddng on this onirse the Congi^ is correcting the 
k^em of relations between the proletanat and &e peasai^ 
its conviction &at m tWs way these rdatim^ 
1^11 be made dufable. ( 5 lo^ 
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Comrades, 1 think I can confine myself to a few fairly 
brief remarb. First of all, the question of the Siberian food 
supply workers- Yaroslavsky and Danishevsky have asked 
me to m^e the following statement. Drozh^in has been 
put on trial to prove that he is not guilty. I can hear scepti- 
cal remarks, but at all events it must be said that this course 
is correct. We hear a lot of scandal and gossip, and this is 
the proper way of proving them to be false. Then again, a 
number of food supply workers in Tyumen have been shot 
for flogging, torture, rape and other crimes. Consequently, 
in no circumstances can this be connected with food supply 
work, but should be regarded as criminal outrages calling 
for harsher penalties than usual, in view pf the conditions 
in which the food supply work is proceeding. From this 
aspect, therefore, the measures adopted were correct. 

I should now like to start by saying a few words about 
the question of the co-operatives. Comfade Tsyurupa’s 
report— as we all heard him say here— was not a co-report 
presenting a point of view opposite to ftiat of the ^ief 
rapporteur. The Central Committee's dedfion to iidistitute 
a tax for the surplus-grain appropriation system was adopted 
with such obvious unanim^^and whar is most 
tant, we saw at c^oe, even More the Coitl^ress op^se^ Ibiat 
various comrades in the localises had ani|yed at tipe^ siM 
conriusimis indcpepdeuriy of this derispi« on ^ p 
thrir own practical experience— that it is 
sflble to doubt that as a measna^ It is an4^ 01^^ 

In h^ r^ri Cl^piiade^ adaed f e^ 





aidi on a number of questions, but he did not 

f fopme a diferetit pdbcy. 

only dqpartmre from this general line in his report 
yras made on the question of the co-operatives. He opposed 
my draft resolution, but Fm afraid his arguments do not 
carry conviction. We can hardly determine just now how 
relations in local free economic exchange will develop, and 
how the fund is to be handled— throiig^i co-operative 
societies or the restoration of small private trade. This 
question must certainly be examined, and in this respect we 
must make a careful study of local experience; mat, of 
course, is ^mething we all ^ee upon. I think, however, 
that the co-operative sodeties still present certain advant- 
ages. In so far as, politically— I have already pointed this 
out— they serve as centres for the organisation, centralisation 
and amsdgamation of elements politically hostile to us and 
are in effect pursuing a Koldmk and Denikin policy, the co- 
operatives are only another form of small economy and small 
trade. Every emergence of the kulaks and the development 
of petty-^urgeois relations evidently give rise to correspond- 
ing political parties, which had been developing in Russia 
for decades, and with which we are quite familiar. The 
choice before us is not whether or not to allow these parties 
to grow— they are inevitably engendered by petty-bourgeois 
economic relations. The only choice before us, and a limited 
one at that, is between the forms of concentration and co- 
ordination of these parties’ activities. It cannot possibly be 
proved that the co-operatives are worse in this respect. On 
the contrary, the Communists wiU have somewhat greater 
opportunities to exert systematic influence and control over 
the co-operatives. 

The resolutimi on the co-operatives passed by the Ninth 
Ckmgress was strongly defended here by CUmrade Tsyurupa, 
and strongly opposed by Comrade Mil)mtin. 

luddentally, Comrade Tsyurupa said that I had been a 
w^heis ^ the struggle over the ^piestion of co-operatives 
before it was seltlm by tibe Congr^s. I must corrdiorate 
itis^ Indeed^ there vw a stn^gle, and the resolution adi^t- 
ed by the Nii^ Gongiess put a stop to it by ensuring greater 
pttMiiii^ or it Ivould be nmre exact to say complete 
for the Food: Supfdy Departmeiai. Btit It 
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would, undodbtedly, lie poli^aQy wraif, oti &eie 
to forc^^ greater freedom of acdcm aiid fttedom^ 
of political measures iu re^[iect the co^opeiaii^* w 
capacify of, say, Chairmaii of the Cou^l of Pebpko 
Commissars, I Snd it much more unpleasant to ten^e to watt& 
this petty strife, and even bickering, at scores of meelkgs, 
than to have the backing of a Congress resolution, wMch is 
binding on all and which puts a stop to this struggle. But 
we mu^ not be swayed by such conveniences, but must locrie 
to the interests of a definite economic policy. You have all 
seen here, and the large number of notes— a great pile of 
notes— that I have received confirm it even more strikingly, 
that in this concrete question a vast number of difficulries 
of detail arise in the course of changing our policy. That is 
the whole point. And there is no dou^ whatever that we 
shall be unable to solve them at one stroke. If we allow tfic 
resolution on the co-operatives adopted by the Ninth Con- 
gress to remain in force we shall have our hands tied. We 
shall put ourselves in a position where, being entirely 
subordinate to the Congress and bound to pursue its policy, 
we shall he unable to depart from the letter of this reso- 
lution. The resolution repeatedly refers to the surplus- 
grain appropriation system, but we arc substituting a tax 
for it 

We have no idea how much latitude we shall leave to 
economic exchange. 

That we must allow some is beyond doubt, and we mi^ 
take account of and verify the economic conditions for it. 
That is why, of course, if we rescind die resolution of 
Nindi Congress we shall be back where the question^ wliidi 
seems to have been dosed to some extenti beoimes an open 
one again. This is absolutely inevitable. To evade it wi^d 
mean basically to prejudice the economic ^Ecy relatiw 
whiA we have oudined and which are, tindoublodly, Piofp 
acceptable to the peasants. ‘3 ^ 

There is evidently no difference of opinion at this 
Congress, or among Commumsts in gene^, to wh«^^ 
die swticji from appropriadmi to a tax is ia 
economic policy tot me peasants. And 
of statooients to this eff^ frmn peaim^ la 

lliis has been definitely e^ablidiodi and^i 




Am 011^1 10 hiiire dbi^ IM m, Aerefore, rmi 
im Ae ca-operati?es a^m: 

, MidA Congreis Ae 

R£.R on Ac €o*<^ative$ h based i^tirely on Ae prin* 
tilde of surpltii«graiii appropriation, lAiA is now superseded 
by a tax m kincC Ae TenA Ckmgras of Ae R.C.P. resolves: 
^^*niat Ae said resolution be rescinded 
*Tbe Coi^piess i^lructs Ae Central Committee to draw 
up wbA carry out Arough Party and Soviet channels deci- 
sions to improve and develop Ae structure and activity of 
Ae co*operatives in conformtty wiA Ae Programme of Ae 
R«CP« and wiA a view to siAstituting Ae tax in kind for 
Ae suiplus-grmn appr^ation system/* 

On behalf of Ae Chiral Committee, I shall ask Ae 
Congress to adopt Ae first resolution— the preliminary draft 
oP substituting a tax for Ae surplus-grain appropriation 
system— to adopt it as a basis and instruct the Centrd Com- 
mittee of Ae Party to co-ordinate the proposab, make Ae 
final draft and submit it to Ae All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee; and also Ae second resolution on Ae co-opera- 
tives. 

I now come to the remarks made here. 1 must say that 
Ae questions I have received in writing are so numerous, 
there is suA a heap of Aem, Aat not only am I unable to 
enumerate Ae subjects Aey touA upon, but I am compelled 
to give up Ac effort to classify Aem all in a suitable way 
for discussion here. I regret to say Aat I am compelled to 
abandon this task, but I will keep Aese notes as material 
for any future discussion of Ae subject. 

Perl^ps it wiU be postible to utilise Aem in greator 
detml in the press, m*, at all events, to collect and classify 
them and Aen compile a detailed and rodly full summary 
for Ae benefit of Ae comrades economists, executives and 
political leaders who will be directly engaged in Ae task 
of Aafting Ae law substituting Ae tax for surplin appro- 
priation. At present, I can oifly select Ae two main trtiids 
and aay a few words aboiP Ae two masn dbjedtons or 
femaA% about Ae two main types or groups of qumtitms 
raised in Aeie notes. 

/I^ first dbab wsA tetimical qim^soiw: Aese Me 
iMim to Ae Alficidlies and Ae 
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xmof fmkkm HbM wUI aiiie kt carrpf^ 
ures. i |H»»tfd 01 ^ in my r^rt lliiit w 
inevkabk imd diat it k in^powiiiie at In 

mmc at mot hm -wt Aall ^oce^ I 0 ioliw tlteie ii^iadliei. 

Tbe lecxmil deals witk general j^indf^ af toommkc 
pol^» Many^ l ahmiid say mort, ^ tke jftadEerSy iiMi these 
written qoestkms, ail painted to the inevitaUe tiimase hi 
the slrei^ of ikt bourgeaisk, ikt bonrgechse ami 
capitidism. A niudber af cmmrades wrote in mir imtac 
*1^8 is throwing open die door for die development of a 
bonrg^itsie, aoiail industry and capitalist relatim^ps/* In 
answer to this, comrades, I most say, repeating somethiiig 
of what 1 said in my report: There is no doi&t whatever 
that the transiti<ni from o^italim to socialism is conceivahle 
in different forms, depending upon whether big capitalist or 
small production relationships predominate in the coimtry. 
And 1 must say on this score that criticism was eapressm 
of certain conclusions drawn from my speech on the rela- 
tion between state capitalism and free small-scale exchange; 
but no one has criticised my propositions, nor were titey 
criticised in any of tiie notes 1 have received (! have reaia 
most of them, and they run to several doeen). Dir^ tran- 
sition to commimism would have been possible if ours was 
a country with a predominantly*— or, say, hiid^ly devdqped 
—large-scale indtutry, and a high level of large-scale 
duction in agriculture, otherwise the transition to comnnaiiMn 
is economic^y impossible. Comrade Milyntin said that wt 
had a harmonious system, and that omr taws r^tesenled, 
as he put it, to a certain extern, a harmimious sy^mn for 
such a transition, whidi, however, did not take account of 
the necessity of having to make a number of concesrimis lb 
the petty bourgeoisie. But having said that, Coittfade 
Milymin drew a different conduskm from nnne. Tim 
harmoniofis system titat has been crealedi was dklated by 
war and not by econonnc reipiirements, %oiimdeim^^ 
condtliomi. Hiert was no <^ber way out kitihe com&tiOnt of 
the nnexaintded nnn in wl^ we fotmJ omadvo^ Wte 
after a Ug war we were ob%ed 10 eiilure a 
dbril wars. We must' 'Stale qinie'diMtefy-iild'' ii ''|^^ 
our: pidky, we ‘■mmt hm' made io 

extreums > 111 ' a rnmeHm ti 
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but to rmrt to wholo^ale and 
iitsti]^ indiidii^ the eonfiscalicm of ali vmplm 

llocicii emn wdlnoi^ compensation* 11^ was the only way 
lye ce^ ^tcMe &e task, 'niat was not a harmonious eco- 
mmiic system; it was not a measure called foiih by economic 
conditim^ but one largely dictated to us by war amditicms. 
The main econmnic consideration now is to increase the 
t^nmitity id products. Our principal productive forces, the 
pedants and woricers, are in such a state of impoveriudiment, 
ruin, weariness and exhaustion that for a time we must 
ndmrdinate everything to this main consideration— increas- 
ing the quantity of products at all costs. 

ask: What amnection is there between the 
substitution of a tax for the surplus-grain appropriation 
system and the sowing campaign now in progress? In their 
notes, the comrades strive to expose a number of contradic- 
tions. 1 think that, in the main, there is economic consisten- 
cy here, and not contradiction. The sowing campaign is 
based on a number of measures directed towards taking the 
utmost possible advantage of all economic opportunities to 
increase the sown area. For this purpose, we must redistrib- 
ute the seed, store it properly and transport it. But scanty 
as our seed stocks are, we are unable to transport them; very 
often we are compelled to resort to various forms of mutual 
aid to reduce the area left unsown to a minimum and to 
elhninate it altogether, in spite of the appalling shortage of 
hnpl^^E^^ots. That is out of the question in a number of 
guberpas* If the non-Party peasants, who in very many 
cases have themselves demanded the switch to the tax— 
im it gives them an incentive to develop their farms on the 
present econmnic basts— are definitely told by fhe state 
ai^oritiei before the spring campaign that this measure 
has been dedded upon and will be applied^does that run 
eountm' to the ^ene^ policy of the sowing campa^n? No, 
# dimi hot; it IS a measure that introduces an element of 
qpdoiiragmiient* 1 know thid it will be said that this is a 
vmry elmueat of em^uragement But that is not tke 
ppiid^ It woaidf jof comae, be something nmk more real* 
ti me impediateiy Aow die peasaids dozens of dim 

^ ^ exchange % 
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the iprm tkejr ce&ect in die cotning hatireil &ll it 
be lidiculous to attempt to deceive people have 
cat knowledfe erf tibe state of our emomeree* We faiow dial 
ships loaded with coal and a mall quantity irf lood^^ 
are leaviiig Britmn; we have dm iufonuatimi fim Comrade 
Krasin, We know that pending the condution ^ a trade 
agreement, which has not been signed yeti semi^legal com* 
merce is being carried on with ii^vid^ meithai^ wimni 
the bourgeois government canimt, of course, prohdiftt fimn 
trading with us. It is a difficult task to break through die 
economic blodbde, and, of course, we cannot make any 
great promises. At all events, we are doing all we can, and 
we are altering the imports plan accwdingly. 

From the standpoint of th^,^|iw[ proprietor, the small 
farmer, the tax, whi^ is HjB^Fsmaller than surplus ap* 
propriation, will be iMre ^d ^viU enable him to 

sow more, and, assure mm m the op^rtunity of using his 
surplus to improve hi| farm. From his standpoint, it is a 
policy of rendering the utmost assistance to the industriems 
farmer, and this is Iking emphasised in the sowing campaign. 
In the last andysis, all dm objections can be reduced to 
the following; Who will gain most by this— the petty bour- 
geoisie, which is economically hostile to c ommuni sm, or 
large-scale industry, which is the basis of the transition to 
socialism and— in the light of the state of the prod^ve 
forces, that is, the touchstone of social de^opment— is the 
basis of socialist economic organisation, lor it unites die 
advanced industrial workers, tte dass which is exerosing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat? 

Several speakers tried to prove or drs^ the eccmoimc 
deduction that the petty bourgeoisie— handi^aft commodity 
production— will utmoubtedly gain mo^; im^ they urged this 
particularly on the grounds thk as a resull of oim pwt^ 
conceisions, large-scale indinitiry will ceasf to be miala^ 
I think there is fundamental ecomwc erf«|r in these aiftiV 
ments. £vmi if it could be de&iildly proved A«t in^t 
industry will gain most, relidively, or eve% W* 
it would not, eithm* dmofetieally or piMieipy«( d^ 
correctness of die stq?i we are takinit iiirf Ih^ 

is no odmr basis for die e<$oimmic cmmsMdirfito ^ 
of building sociaiism. Let us amume-^urdy l^^ 



«i ^oWntiooM^iait -'tBaS' ^indaMrjr'fcw «' viriw-. 
«f ’ iMi flW n^en or 100 vf my otei 

Uai,4 BO iMcMBoe) ai^ Ubniiy; 

I«t ok BHiBiie iut OB a OQiitaUrt bittb HhA ialMiy ioii 
crttHW to 173, B^ac Infe-scdie b^mIio i wmSm tt 200. 
it« anoaniv at^tBBttoB fai targeiicide faidb^ aad jut 
caonaiNB dcvdopoMiit ol imaU iaAMrf, I iUdc tint evot 
wont unaaftion Oat I lunt aude woidd repreieBt »« 
ondodbieii gaia for in became at preeeat, as fois year’s 
e^terience km ^owa, as mir foel aad transport mndhioBS 
asficide, md as die food dirtribotion— wiiid Gomade 
Milyadn vary epporbiaely rosMed ns of— is khowiog, we 
are barely bddiu on. 

Speakers here have reedved written 

questiom to the same eimHB|2Mi||m^ retdn the woih-*' 
ers’ state, if capitalim^ilflMBflr die rural areas?*; 
This peril— the devdqunalt pcodncdim and of thl^' 

petty bomgeessie in the nnal ^a^as- is an extremely 
serious ime. .> 

I now come to concesnons. I^ey signify a bloc widi 
opitato in the advanced cotnrtries. We mnst be clear in 
our mmds dwut the ludnre of concessions. They signify 
an «»nomic alliance, a bloc, a contract wfo advanced 
finance capital in the advanc^ countries, a contract foat 
^ give us a slight mcrease ia products, brt vdll alw result 
in an increase m the {Hoducts of the concessionairm. If we 
gtye the latter ore or dssher, they will take the lion’s share 
aad leave us a small diare. But it is so unportant for m to 
HKiease die ^pu^ty of products id our a^maml that evm 
a smadi diare will be an eiumimus pm for m. Even a slight 
h^xovement in the rtmditkm of w i^ban woikos, 

be guaranteed in the eoncesdons i^eement, and snll 
not preaeat the lightest ^fiedty to foreip oqiital, wiO be 
a gdit ami buH serve to strengdiea oar latgoa^ hidnrtry. 
Aad this, as a imatt of iti eeonosak lafiBe^ wifl serve to 
foqwove the cmiditkm ^ dm pr^dmiat, die char irtddh te 
wiefafidR'ft^^tieal 'power. '' 

Hare is no ground to fear &ai aau^HKde agrkidtnre 
and aitifl ianhiitry udll grow to tfoneadom Aid may prove 
daagamw for Ola Here teuit he cer< 

ddeiifmlori^^ 
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we have a bad harvest (I have' already laaitiinaed Fa* 
|»dv’s pan^hiet), and our resources are m souily m they 
were last year, an abatement of the crisis and development 
of small industry are out of the question: captaUst relatkms 
can be restored only if agncuitur^ industry yields a sui^us^ 
That is possible, and this is very important, for it represents 
a material gain for us.^^e question of whether mall or 
large-scale production will gain more will be determined by 
the extent to which we succeed in co-ordinating and combin- 
ing the utilisation of our funds and the development of the 
market, which we shall achieve by means of concessions 
agreements with capitalism; and this will result in an 
increase in agricultural production for us. The result will 
depend upon which side makes theh^j^ use of these resources. 
I think that if the workin]^|)l|ffwhich controls the most 
important branches of ^rg?^l^iidustry, concentrates on 
the key ones, it will gmt small industry, even if 

the latter does have a r^lativ^ faster growth. The situation 
in our textile industr^was such that at the end of 1920 
there were obvious signs of an improvement, but there was 
a shortage of fuel. Otherwise we should have obtained about 
800 million arshins’^ of cloth, and would have had materials 
of our own manufacture to exchange for farm proaucts. 

Owing to the fuel crisis, however, there has been an 
enormous drop in production. Although we have succeeded 
in purchasing coal abroad, and ships with this cargo will 
arrive in a week or two, we have nevertheless lost several 
weeks or even months. 

Every improvement in the state of large-scale production 
and the possibility of starting some large factories will 
strengthen the position of the proletariat to such an extent 
that there will be no need to fear the petty-bourgeois el- 
ement, even if it is growing. We must not be afraid of the 
growth of the petty bourgeoisie and small capital. What we 
must fear is protracted starvation, want and food shc^ge, 
which create the danger that the proletariat will he iittmy 
exhausted and will give way to petty-bourgeois vaoUarii^ 
and despair. This is a much more terrible piospect {f outlet 
is increased the development of the petty bouigecnstc will 

* Anhin it equal to 28 incket.— >7r. 
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not caase gmt Iwm, for the increased oatpiit ttimu- 
late die derdc^ent of brge-Kide industiy. Hence, we 
laait encotirage loaall faring. It is our duty to do aU we 
can to encourage small fam^. The tax is one of the modest 
nmasures to be taken in this direction, but it is a meanire 
,that will undoubtedly provide such encouragement, and we 
certidnly o(#it to adopt it {Ap^mue.) 




Report on Party Unity 
and tlie Anardio-Syndicalist 
Deviation 
March 16 

Comrades, I do not think there is any need to say a great 
deal on this question because the subjects on which an omcial 
pronouncement must now be made on behalf of the Party 
Congress, that is, on behalf of the whole Party, were touched 
upon in all the questions discussed at the Congress. The 
resolution “On Unity”* largely contains a characterisation 
of the political situation. You must have all read the printed 
text of this resolution that has been distributed. Point 7, 
which introduces an exceptional measure, namely, the right 
to expel a member from the Central Committee by a two- 
thirds majority of a general meeting of members of the C.C., 
alternate members and members of the Central Control 
Commission, is not for publication. This measure was 
repeatedly discussed at private conferences at which repre- 
sentatives of all shades expressed their opinkms. Let us hope, 
comrades, that it will not be necessary to fpply this point; 
but it is necessary to have it, in view of tlic new situation, 
when we are on the eve of a new and fairly sharp turn, 
and want to abolish all traces of separatism. 

Let me now deal widi the resolution on synchodist and 
anarchist deviations. It is the question touched upon in Pmnt 
4 of the Congress agenda. The definition of our attitude to 
certain trends, or deviations in thinking, is die pivpt 0 
whole resolution. By saying “deviaticms”, we onplprise dnd 
we do not as yet regard them as somi^tUng thnt n|» 
crystallised and is absolutely and fully de&cd, but memy 

* Xkis reference is to tke PreUminary Dr^t Resolati^ of die 
Tenth Congress of the R.G.P, cm Party Uaity.-*^ 
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as tilt begiimiiig of a politicat trend of whidb the Party 
give its appraisM. Point 3 of the resolution on the 
syndicalist and a n a r chi s t deviation, copies of whidb you all 
probably have, evidently contains a minirint (judging by the 
ronarks, it has been noticed). It should read: illustrative 
of this is, for example, the following thesis of the Workers’ 
Of^iosinon: ‘The organisation of the management of the 
national economy is the function of an All-Russia Congress 
of Producers organised in industrial unions which shall elect 
a central b^y to run the whole of the national economy of 
the ^ Republic.* ***** We have repeatedly discussed this point 
during the Congress, at restricted conferences as well as at 
the open general sessions of the Congress. 1 think we have 
already made it clear that it is quite impossible to defend 
this point on the plea that Engels had spoken of an associa- 
tion of producers, because it is quite obvious, and an exact 
quotation of the appropriate passage will prove, that Engels 
was referring to a classless communist society. Th^ is 
something we all take for granted. Once society is rid of 
classes, only^ the producers remain, without any division into 
workers and ^asants. And we know perfectly well from all 
the works of Marx and Engels that they drew a very 
clear distinction between the period in which classes still ex- 
ist and tl^t in which they no longer do. Marx and Engels 
used to ridicule the idea ihdi classes could disappear before 
communism, and said that communism alone meant their 
abolition. 

TTie porition is that we are, the first to raise the question 
of Abolishing classes in the practical plane, and that two 
main classes remain in this peasant country — iht working 
class and the peasantry. Alongside of them, however, arc 
whole groups Mt over from capitalism. 

Our Programme definitely says that we arc taking the 
first steps and skdl have a nua^r of transitional stages. 
Blit in the pactical work of Soviet administration and in 
the whole history of the revolution we have constantly had 
gra|diic illustrations of the fact that it is wrong to give 
theoretical de&utions of the kind the opposition has g^en 
in this case. We know perfectly well that classes have rc- 

CiMuted Works, Vol. $% p* 245.— Eg. 
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maiiial in our cotmtiy and will remain for a hag ^me to 
come; and dial in a country widi a iMredominaidly peasant 
popidation they are bound to remain for many, many years. 
It will take us at least ten years to organise lai^^scide 
industry to produce a reserve and secure cmid'd m a|fri- 
culture. This is the shortest period even if the tedmieid 
conditions are exceptionally favouridble. But we know that 
our conditions are terrdily unfavourable. We have a plan 
for building up Russia <hi the basis of modom large-scale 
indus^: it is the electrificadon plan drawn up by our 
scientists. The shortest period provided for in that plan is 
ten years, and this is based on the assumption that conditkms 
will be something like normal. But we know porfecdy well 
that we do not have such condidons and it goes without 
saying that ten years is an extremely short period for us. 
We have reached the very core of the question: the situa- 
tion is such that classes hostile to the proletariat will remain, 
so that in pracdce we cannot now create diat which Engds 
spoke about. There will be a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Then will come the classless society. 

Marx and Engels sharply challenged those who tended 
to forget class distinctions and spoke about producers, the 
people, or working people in general. Anyone who has read 
Marx and Engels will recall that in dil their works they 
ridicule those who talk about producers, the people, wc»rking 
people in general. There are no working people or wm'kers in 
general; diere are either small proprietoii who own the 
means of producdon, and whose mentality and halnts are 
capitalistic— and they cannot be anything else — or wage- 
workers with an altogether different cast of mindi wage-work- 
ers in large-scale i^ustry, who stand in imtagmilsdc c^- 
tradiction to the capitalists and are ranged in struggle against 
them. 

We have approached this question after three years of 
struggle, with experience in Ae exercise of the ptditidll 
power of the proletariat, and knowle^e of die 
difficulties existing in the relationships between dwiSei, 
\riiidi are still there, mid with remnants of die boin|piisie 
filling the cracks and crevicoi of our social M>ric, 
ing office in Soviet msdtutions. In the ciltipiitiui^ % 
appearance of a piatfmrm coiitatntr9;db<^ theses { have rei^ 
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ym is a dear and obvious syndyicaUst^aiiardiist deviation, 
llijd is no exMgg&m^m: I have carefully weighed my worda 
A ifeidation is not yi^ a full-blown trend. A deviatimi is 
sometbing that am be rectified. People Have somewhat 
^ayed or are beginiung to stray from the path, but can 
still be put right Ibat in my o|^(m, is what the Russian 
wo^ ukkm means. It emphasises that there is nothi^ final 
in it as y^ and that the matter can be easily rectified; it 
shows a desire to sound a ivaming and to raise the question 
on principle in all its scope. If anyone has a better word to 
oipress tibis idea, let us have it by all means. I hope we 
shall not start arguing over words. We are essentially 
examining tins thesis as the main one, so as not to go 
chaabig after a mass of similar ideas, of which the Workers’ 
Opposition group has a great many. We will leave our 
writers, and the leaders of this trend to go into the matter, 
for at the end of the resolution we make a point of saying 
that special publications and symposiums can and should 
give space to a more comprehensive exchange of opinion 
between Party members on all the questions indicated. We 
cannot now afford to put off the question. We are a party 
fighting in acute diffi^ties. We must say to ourselves: 
our unity is to be more solid, we must condemn a definite 
deviation. Since it has come to light, it should be brought 
out and discussed. If a comprdiensive discussion is neces- 
sary, let us have it, by all means; we have the men to give 
duster and verse on every point, and if we find it relevant 
and necessary, we shall raise this question internationally 
as well, for you idl know and have just heard the ddegate 
of the Communist International say in his report that there 
is a certain Leftist deviation in the ranks of the international 
revolutionary working-dass movement. The deviation we 
are discussing is identical with the anarchist deviation of 
the German Communist Workers’ Party, the %ht agmnst 
wiik& was dearly revealed at the last Congress of the Com- 
muntst International.’^ Some of the terms used there to 

rcltn here to die snardiist "Leftitt'* frow ^ch 
sway lnyi& tke Oemiaii Conuiitifiht ?ar^ and fnmed the torcaHed 
Gonniitiiutt Workers* Party of Germany (uW.P.G.) in Ajpfil 19S0. The 
‘^Lcftiiii** advocated |>etty*bon]|[eoa, anarcho^tyndicalitt views. 
GW.P.G^ delegalet to the toond Con^^ d the Ckmununlfl lutecna* 
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qualify it were stooufer thaa ‘‘deviation’’* You know Hmk 
this is an intemation^ question. Hiat k wby k y^d lie 
wrong to have deme with it by saying, ‘*Let% have SMi more 
discussions. Ftdl stop.” But a th^eticad dhseusnon is one 
thing, and the Party’s politioil line--a pdiitical stmgg le--**if 
anotiier. We are not a debating sodefy. Of course, we arc 
able to publish symposiums and special pidiUcatiims and 
will continue to do so but our first duty is to carry on the 
fight against great odds, amd that needs unity. If we are to 
have proposals, like orpmting an ‘‘^-Russia Ckmgress of 
Producers”, introduced into the political discussion and 
struggle, we diall be unable to march forward imited and 
in step. That is not the policy we have projected over the 
next few years. It is a policy that would disrupt the Party’s 
team-work, for it is wrong not only in theory, but also in 
its incorrect definition of the relations between classes — tiie 
crucial element which was specified in the resolution of the 
Second Congress of the Communist International, and 
without which there is no Marxism. The situation to^ is 
such tiiat the non-Party element is yielding to the petiy^ 
bourgeois vacillations whidi are inevitaUe in Russia’s pres- 
ent economic condition. We must remember that in some re- 
spects the internal situation presents a greater danger than 
Denikin and Yudenich; and our unity must not be formal but 
must go deep down bdow the surface. If we are to areate 
this unity, a resolution like the (me proposed is indispen- 
sable. 

The next very impiu-tant thing in my ofdnion is P(^ 4 
of this resolution, which gives ah interpretatiem of our Prp^ 
gramme. It is an authentic interpretation, that is, the au- 
thor’s interpretation. Its author is the Qmg^, and that is 
why it must give its interpretation in order to put a slop^ to 
idi this wavering, and to the tridcs that are ^sometimes bemg 
fdayed wttii our Progrannne, as if what it says 9im/t the 
tra^ imtons is what some people would Hhe it to siy, You 
have heard Comrade Ryaaaiiov’s crtticiain of the 
—let us thank tiie oitic for hb tiiemrelicai ttmxfim 

tionsl, Otto and A. Merges, left the Ooagteii, alter itiibur b 
wk any snppod The CIW.P.0. stdaieqiieiiUy beo^ iw 
in^galneaat sedaiiaa group lad^ aiwt arnddag-ckai 
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Yen hftve hetfd Comrade SUyapnikov's critidem. Tkat is 
we miist not ignore. I think tibat here, in this 
residiilion, we have exactly what we need just now. We 
must say on behalf of the Congress, whidi endorses die 
Ffngi'aaisne and which is Pa^’s supreme organ: here 
is w^t we imderstand the Programme to mean. This, I 
repeat, does not cut short theoreticsd discussion. Proposals 
to am^ the Prc^^ramme may be made; no one has sug- 
gested tibat this dmuld be prohibited. We do not think that 
our Programme is so perfect as not to require any modifica- 
tion whatever; but just now we have no formal proposals, 
nor have we allocated any time for the examination of this 
quesdon. If we read the Programme carefully we shall find 
the following: *"The trade unions . . . should eventually 
arrive at a ile /acto concoitration”, etc. The words, “should 
eventually arrive at a de facto concentration’*, should be 
underlineil And a few lines above that we read: “On the 
strengfib of the laws ... the trade unions participate in all 
the local and central organs of industrial management.” 
We know that it took decades to build up capitalist industry, 
with the assistance of all the advanced countries of the 
world. Are we so childish as to think that we can complete 
this process so quickly at this time of dire distress and im- 
poverishment, in a country with a mass of peasants, with 
worken in a minority, and a proletarian vanguard bleeding 
mid in a state of prostration? We have not even laid the 
main foundation, we have only begun to give an experi- 
mental definition of industrial management with the parti- 
csfmtion of the trade unions. We teow that want is the 
pri^pal obstacle. It is not true to say tibat we are not 
eelis^g the masses; on the contrary, we give sincere sup- 
pent to anyone amo^ the mass of workers witib die 1^ 
sign of ta^t, or ability. All we need is for the conditions 
to ease off evo* so little. We need a year or two, at least, 
of relief from famine. His is an insignificasit period of time 
in terms of history but in our conditions it is a long one. A 
year or two of relief from fanune, with regular supplies of 
fuel to keep die factories running, and we shall receive a 
llptl4i^ times more mistaii^ from the working class, and 
f# mtre taJent wiH arise frpm its ranks than we pow have. 
Np one hm or can have any doubts about this. The assis- 
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tance is not forthcoming at present, but not because we do 
not want it In fact, we are doing all we can to get it No 
one can say that the government, the trade unions, or the 
Party’s Central Committee have missed a single opportunity 
to do so. But we know that the want in the counti^ is des- 
perate, that there is hunger and poverty everywhere, and 
that this very often leads to passivity. Let us not be afraid to 
call a spade a spade: it is these calamities and evils that are 
hindering the rise of mass energy. In such a situation, when 
the statistics tell us that 60 per cent of the members of man- 
agement boards are workers, it is quite impossible to try 
to interpret the words in the Programme— “The trade 
unions . . . should eventually arrive at a de facto concen- 
tration”, etc .— la Shlyapnikov. 

An authentic interpretation of the Programme will enable 
us to combine the necessary tactical solidarity and unity 
with the necessary freedom of discussion, and this is em- 
phasised at the end of the resolution. What does it say in 
essence? Point 6 reads: 

“In view of all this, the Congress of the R.C.P., emphat- 
ically rejecting the said ideas, as being expressive of a 
syndicalist and anarchist deviation, deems it necessary, 
first, to wage an unswerving and systematic struggle against 
these ideas; secondly, to recognise the propaganda of these 
ideas as being incompatible with membership of the R.C.P. 

“Instructing the C.C. of the Party strictly to enforce these 
decisions, the Congress at the same time points out that spe- 
cial publications, symppsiums, etc., can and should provide 
space for a most comprehensive exchange of opinion toween 
Party members on all the questions herein indicated.” 

Do you not see— you all who are a^tators and props^an- 
dists in one way or another— the difference between tike 
propa^da of ideas within political i^ies engaged in 
struggle, and the exchange of opinion in special piUka^ 
tions and symposiums? I am sure that ev^one v4o takes 
the trouble to understand this resolution will mt the diffw- 
cnce. And we hope that the representatives of tins devia^ 
tion whom we are taking into the Central Committee Will 
treat the decisions of the Party Congress as every class- 
conscious disciplined Party member docs. We hope that 
with their assistance we, in the Central Committee, shall 
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look into thif matter, wi&oot creatkg a sfiedal situation. 
We AM imrestigate and decide what it is &at is goii^ im 
in the Paity-^whether it is the propaganda of ideas within 
a pditiod party engaged in stogie, or the exchange of 
opinion in special publications and symposiums. There is 
the opportunity for anyone interested in a meticulous study 
of cpiotations from En^s. We have theoreticians who can 
always give the Party useful advice. That is necessary. We 
shall publidi two or ihrtt big collections-- that is usefd and 
absolutely necessary. But is mis anything like tihie propaganda 
of ideas, or a conflict of platforms? How can these two 
things be confused? They ^11 not be confused by anyone 
who desires to understand our political situation. 

Do not hinder our political work, especially in a difficult 
situation, but go on with your scientific research. We shall 
be very happy to see Comrade Shlyapnikov supplement his 
recent book on his experiences in the underground revolu- 
tionary struggle with a second volume written in his spare 
time over the next few months and analysing the concept 
of “producer”. But the present resolution will serve as our 
landmark. We opened the widest and freest discussion. 
The platform of the Workers’ Opposition was published in 
the Central Organ of the Party in 250,000 copies. We have 
weighed it up from all sides, we have elected delegates on 
its baris, and finally we have convened this Congress, which, 
summing up the political discussion, says: “The deviation 
has come to light, we shall not play hide-and-seek, but shall 
say openly: a deviation is a deviation and must be straight- 
ened out. We idiall straighten it out, and the discussiem will 
be a dieoretical one.” 

That is why I reimw and suf^rt the proposal ihat we 
idopt both these resolution, consolidate the unity of the 
Party, and give a correct debition to what should be dealt 
with by Party meetings, and what individuads— Marxists, 
Communists who want to help the Party by looking into 
theoretical questions— ^are free to study in fi^eir spare time. 
{Apjdause.) 




SiUBmiiif-Up Spccdb on Party Unity 
and tlie Amurdio-Syttdicalist Damkm 
Mardi 16 

Comrades, we have heard some inarediUy harsh expres- 
sions here, and the harshest, I think, was the accusation 
that our resolution is slanderous. But some luursh expres- 
sions tend to expose themselves. You have the resolution. 
You know that we took two representatives of the Wmrkers’ 
Opposition into tibe Central Committee and that we used 
the term ''deviation”. I emphasise tiie meaning of this term. 
Neither Shlyapnikov nor Mcdvcdycv proposed any otha*. 
The theses we have criticised here have been critidsed by 
the representatives of all shades of opinion. After this, how 
can one talk of slander? If we had ascribed to someone 
something which is not true there would have been some 
sense in this harsh expression. As it is, it is simply a sign 
of irritation. That is not a serious objection! 

I now come to the points that have been; mentioned here. 
It has been stated that tiie Democratic Ccntralimi group^ 
was given unfair treatment. You have fol|pwed the devel- 
opment of the agreement between groups the exdian^ 
of opinion on the question of the election; to the Cential 

* 7he Dmocrtak Cenirdim fioup Hat Bnt 

emerged at the ^ghH Goagreis of the R.CP.(B.). |)iirt^ the disait* 
sion on the trade utuom In 1920-21 the group pmished its factiottid 
platform. Ihe group denied the Party’s leading me it #e Soidetl aad 
trade onions, oppoM one-man mam^gemo^ and the personal lesfoosi- 
bility of manai^ for the administration of ettliBqpf^e| emne Oi^ 
against Lenin’s principles |n oiyanbatSonal qocsdon^ and deaiindM 
freedom of factions and groi^ Die Panocra^ Cefe^ypm gmm hid 
mi mfiuence among the ranh^^and-Hk Paitv and m 192$ H 

bloke 11 ^ after its leaders Joined He Trohdqiwie'<tq)p9tilioii.-^^ 
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Gcnnmittee brought up by the representatives of the Demo^ 
cratic Centralism mup* You know that ever since the pri- 
vate cimference mat was attended by the whole of the 
Wodkers’ Opposition group and a number of very promi- 
nent comrades, representatives of all shades, I, for one, have 
publicly urged tharit would be desirable to have represen- 
tatives of the Workers’ Opposition and Democratic Central- 
ism groups on the Central Committee. No one opposed 
this at the conference, which was attended by all the com- 
r^es of the Workers’ Opposition and representatives of all 
shades. It is quite clear Aat the election of a representative 
of the Democratic Centralism group as an alternate and 
nc^ as a full member of the C^tr^ Committee was the 
result of a lengtiiy exchange of opinion, and an agreement 
arrived at among the grou|». It is captious to regard this 
as a sign of mistrust in or unfairness to the Democratic 
Centralism group. We in the Central Committee have done 
everytiiing to emphasise our desire to be fair, lliis is a fact 
that cannot be obliterated. It is cavilling to draw the con- 
clusion that someone has been unfairly treated. Or take the 
argument of a comrade from the Democratic Centralism 
group that Point 7 of the resolution was superfluous because 
Ae Central Committee already had that right. We propose 
that Point 7 be withheld from publication l^cause we hope 
it will not be necessary to smply it; it is an extreme meas- 
ure. But when the comrade from the Democratic Centralism 
group says: “The Rules give you this right**, he shows that 
he does not know the Rules, and is ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of centralism and democratic centralism. No democ- 
racy or centralism would ever tolerate a Central Committee 
elected at a Congress having the right to expel its members. 
(A poke: ^T^assing the Pmty.*’) Particularly bypassing the 
Party. The Congress elects tlm Central Committee, thereby 
expressing its supreme confidence and vesting leadership in 
those whom it elects. And our Party has never allowed the 
Central Committee to have sudi a right in relation to its 
members. This is an extreme measure tiiat is being adopted 
specially, in view of the dangerous situation. This was quite 
correctly explained hy Comrade Radek. A special meeting is 
called: the Central Committee, plus the alternate members, 
plus the Control Commisstmi, all having &e same right of 
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vote. Our Rules make no provi«ioQ for suck a body or fdeswi 
of 47 persons; and never has anytUng ISce it hem practisedt 
Hence» 1 rep^ that the comrades ol the Democratic Cen* 
tralism group know neither the Rules, nor the prind^es of 
centralism or democratic centralism. It is an extreme measr 
ure. I hope we shall not have to apply it. It merdy shows 
that the Party will resort to what you have heard about in 
the event of disagreements which in one aspect verge on a 
split. We are not children, we have gvme through some hmd 
times, we have seen splits and have survived them; we know 
what a trial they are, and are not afraid of giving the 
danger its proper name. 

Have we had at previous congresses, even amidst the 
sharpest disagreements, situations which, in one aspect, 
verged on a split? No, we have not. Do we have such a situa- 
tion now? Yes, we do. This point has been made repeatedly. 
Now, 1 think, these are disagreements we can coidiat. 

It has also been said that unity is not created by sudi 
resolutions; that according to the resolution criticism must 
be expressed only through the medium of the gubernia 
committee; that lack of omfidence has been expressed in 
the comrades of the Workers* Opposition and that diis has 
hampered their presence on the Central Committee. But 
all of this is not true either. I explained from the very outset 
why we had chosen the word “deviation**. If you don’t Uke 
the word, accept the resolution as a basis and send it np 
to the Presidium for possible modification. If we fiml a 
milder term I would propose that it be substituted fmr the 
word “deviation”, and also diat other parts be modified. 
We shall not object to that. We cannot disoiss such details 
here, of course. Hand in the resolution to the Presidium 
for editing and toning down. It is certainly impo^iUe to 
couch it in stronger terms— I agree with that. But it is not 
true to say that the resolution means inciting one sectimi of 
the Party against another* 

I do not know the compodtion of the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion group in Samara, I have not been there; but I am sure 
that if any member of the Central Comnuttee or delegate 
to the Congress of whatever shade of opiidoii— cxce^ the 
Workers’ Opposition— were to set out to prove at a nieetsi^ 
of the Samara organisation that there is no incit^mient in 
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but a call for ^ty and for winning over the 
mafority of the members of the Workers* Opposition, he 
womd certainly succeed. When people here use the term 
*"indtement’* tibey forget about Point 5 of the resolution cm 
umty» vdiich notes the services of the Workers* Opposition. 
Are these not set down alongside each other? On the one 
hand, there is the **guilty of a deviation**, and on the other, 
Point 5 says: “The Congress at the same time declares that 
every practical proposal concerning questions to which the 
so-called Workers* Opposition group, for example, has 
devoted special attention, such as purging the Party of non- 
proletarian and unreliable elements, combating bureaucratic 
practices, developing democracy and workers* initiative, etc, 
must be examined vdth die gz^test care*’,"^ etc. Is that in- 
citement? It is a recognition of services. We say: On the one 
hand, in the discussion, you have shown a deviation which 
is politkally dangerous, and even Comrade Medvedyev*s 
resolution’^ sulmits this, although his wording is different. 
And then we go on to say: As for combating bureaucratic 
practices, we afpree diat we are not yet doing all that can 
be done. That is recognition of services and not incitement! 

When a comrade from the Workers* Opposition is taken 
into the Central Committee, it is an expression of comradely 
confidence. And after this, anyone attending a meeting not 
inflamed with factional strife will hear it say that there is 
no incitement in this, and that it is an expression of com- 
radely confidence. As for the extreme measure, it is a matter 
for the future: we are not resorting to it now, and are 
expressing our comradely confidence. If you think that we 
are wrong in theory, we can issue dozens of special publi- 
cations on the subject. And if there are any young com- 
rades, in the Samara organisation, for example, who have 
anything new to say on this que^on, thoi let*s have it, 
Comrades Samariansl We diall publish a few of your arti- 
cles. Everyone will see the difference between speeches at a 
Coiqpress and words being bandied outside it. If you examine 

C00ae4 Voi 52. ». 24S.-.£rf, 

On Jbduilf m die Worken^C^f^otitiiit^ S. P. Medvedyev motioned 
« reidluiott til counter Lenia^ draft resolution Party Unity”. The 
nm rejected hy a nnijorlty at die Tendi Party GonfreM.*-£d. 
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the precise text of the resolution you will find a theoretical 
definition of prindple* which is not offensive in the least. 
Alongside of it is recognition of services in combating 
bureaucratic practices, a request for assistance and, what is 
more, inclusion of the representatives of this groi^ in the 
Central Committee, which is the Party’s greatest es^ression 
of confidence. Therefore, comrades, I move that both resdiu* 
tions be adopted, by a roll-call vote, and then sent to the 
Presidium for revision and modificaticm of the formulations. 
As Comrade Shlyapnikov is a member of the Presidium, 
perhaps he will find a more appropriate suh^tute for the 
word ‘‘deviation”. 

As regards the notices of resignation, I move we adi^t 
the following resolution: “The Congress calls upon ml 
members of the dissolved Wod^en’ Opposition group to 
submit to Party discipline, binding them to remain at dieir 
pon^ and rejects Comrade Shlyapnikov’s and all other 
resignations.” (Applause) 



Spcedi k Closiiig At Congress 
lifaudi If 

Comrades, we have concluded the work of the Party 
Congress, which has been meeting at an extremely impor- 
tant moment for the fate of our revolution. The Civil War, 
coming in the wake of so many years of imperialist war, 
has so tom and dislocated this country, that its revival is 
taking place in incredibly difficult conditions. Hence, we 
should not be surprised that there is a resurgence of the 
elements of disintegration and decay and of petty-bourgeois 
and anarchistic elements. One of the fundamental conditions 
for this is the extreme and unprecedented intensification of 
want and despair that has now gripped tens and hundreds 
of thousands, and possibly even larger numbers, of people 
who see no way out of this disastrous situation. But we know, 
comrades, that this country has had it even worse. Without 
shutting our eyes to the danger, or entertaining any sort of 
false optimism, we say fraiddy to ourselves and our com- 
rades that the danger is great, but we have great trust in the 
solidarity of the vanguard of the proletariat. We know 
that no other force but the class-conKious proletariat can 
unite the millions of scattered small farmers, many of whip 
are suffering incredible hardships; no other force pd unite 
them economically and politically against the exploiters. We 
are convinced that this force has emerged from the expe- 
rience of the struggle— the gruelling experience of the 
revolution — sufficiently steeled to withstand all severe 
trials and the difficulties that lie ahead. 

G>mrades, apart from the decisions we have adopted on 
these lines, there is the exceptionally important 
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r GoiiiprcaS'' im ;.adk»>ted' 'W' rdalioii'' 
it vm makt a most lober s^aisld ife 
tween dasses, and are not afrw o{>aiy lo ad«^ that di& 
it a moit SBiaM task, naiiiciy, that w e<liMiihi% 
reli^<»is between tke pdetanat and 
l^easantry normal reiattons art onfeafiUe* Yon am 
call lelmioiis normal only when die pfoletarfai hat 
of large-scale indjistiy products aiid folly viidid^ 

the needs of the peastmliy mid, pioviding &em 
meams of subst^ence, so alleviates Aetr cmidQlio& dud ttore 
is a tm^Ue and d^ous iiiif^ovement ovor the eap^alkt 
system, l^at is the only way to croite a basis for a nbrmaliy 
funcdontng sodalist sodety. We cannot do this at {nesent 
became of the crushing ruin, want, impoverishmoit and 
despair. But to help to rid ourselves of this accursed legacy 
we are reacting in a definite way to the relations estaMished 
durmg the dimtrous war. We will not conoeai die fact 
that the peasantry have some very d^ grounds for dis^ 
satisfaction. We shall explain the sitodon more MIy, 
and tell diem that we shall do all we can to improve 
it and pay more heed to the small proprietor^ living condi- 
tions. 

We must do everything to alleviate his condition, to give 
more to the small farmer, and assure him of greater sOcudly 
in private farming. We are not afraid of die imti-commumst 
trend this measure is bound to produce. 

Comrades, we have now b^ vmiMng for severid years 
to lay, for the first dme in history, die foi^atkmi ol a 
sodahst sodety and a proktmian ata^ k k m the 
sptfk of sdber appraisai of diese 
express our full readiness to recondder #k 
even to modify it. I think that the remits 
m dik^'iel^ect 'WiQ be ail &e more diece«i|il 
hmm been tolldly^^ on dik fundaiiieittiA^^^ 
toe; very otitsci4'1niefe''was'^need for muinWly H 
dmi^' lit tm londmmentid ipiesdons, wait idt <i|aiie 
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Fomit me to deid with two ponds, whidi I ask not 
to be entered into the miniites. The first is the ^estimi of 
coQcessioiis in Baku and Grozny. It was dealt with only in 
paisinff at this Congress. I was unable to attend dial session, 
but I mft been told that some comrades have their doubts 
or have been left with a sense of dissatisfaction. I don’t 
think there are any grounds for Ais. Hie Central Commit- 
tee thradied out this question of granting concessions in 
Grozny and Baku. Several special commissimis were set up 
and special reports from the departments concerned were 
called fmr. There was some disagieement, several votes were 
taken, but after the last one not a single member or group 
in the Coitral Committee wished to exercise their incon- 
te^ble right to appeal to the Congress. The new Central 
Cmnimttee will, I think, have full formal and actual riji^t 
to decide this big question on the strength of a Congress 
decision. Unless we grant concessions, we cannot hope to 
Kihtsan the assistance of well-equipped modem capitalist 
industry. And unless we utilise the latter, we shall be unable 
to lay a proper foundation for our own larjpfe-scale pro- 
duction in 81^ industries as oil, whidh is of exceptional 
importance for the whole of the world economy. We have 
not yet oonduded a single concession agreement, but we 
shall do all we can to do so. Have you read in the new^a- 
pers about the opening of the Baku-Tifiis oil pipeline? 
There will soon be news of a similar pipeline to Batum. 
Hiis will give us an mitlet to the world market. We have to 
inqirove our ecemomk position, and die technical equifunent 
irf our Republic, and give our workers more food and goods. 
Every&ing that helps to ease things in this respect is of 
bmendow value to us. Ihat is why we are not afraid of 
leamg parts of Grozny and Baku. By leasing out one- 
foiu*lh ot Grozny and one^fourth of Baku, we Am be able— 
if yie lUfxe^^ raise die re^ of them to the modem 
todaikal level of advanced caintalism. There is no other 
way lor us to do thk at present. Tliose who know the state 
of iw econo^ will umsendand dds. ^ have a 

us husdreds of milliom of gold rubles, 

ihdl ife eveiyt^^ 
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i«pordii£. Yoii Jcnow that at this CkmgTeu m have rc^eal^ 
edly had to work in an atmosphere of eacesrive tmiiHI 
and a larjpfcr number of delegates were k^ aw4y finni iie 
sittings of the Congress than has usindly been the case. We 
must, therefore, be more calm and timghtfui in «hawiiif 
up a plan of how the reports are to be made in the locali- 
ties, and we must be guided by a definite dectstem. 'iM me 
read you a comrade’s draft of the Presidium’s instructions 
to the delegates returning home [reads), I have simn&ed k 
up, and 1 think these few lines are sufficient to cause 
every delegate to ponder over the question and in his rqmrt 
to exerdse the necessary caution, taking care not to exag* 
gerate the danger of the situation or allow himself or those 
around him to panic, whatever the circumstances. 

Now that world capitalism has started its incredibly fren- 
zied, hysterical campaign against us, it would be particu- 
larly inappropriate for us to panic, and there is no reason 
to do so. Yesterday, by arrangement with Comrade Chiche- 
rin, I received a summary of the news on this question, and 
I think you will find it instructive. It is a summary of the 
news on die slander campmgn about the situation in Rus- 
sia. The comrade who made the summary writes: Never 
before has the West-European press indulged in sudi Bn 
orgy of lies or engaged in the mass production of fantastic 
inventions about &>viet Russia as in me last fortni^t. Since 
the beginning of March, the whole of ikt West-Eurc^ean 
press has be^ daily poimng out torrents # fantastic re- 
ports about insurrections in Russia; a counter-revoludckiary 
victory; Lenin and Trotsky’s flight to the Crimea; the while 
flag over Ae Kremlin; barricades in Petrogrjd and Moscow 
and Aeir streets rimning wiA blood; hordes workers con* 
verging on Moscow from Ae hills to overtlfow the SoiM 
government; Budyomiys defeOion to the rel|ds; n 
revolutionary victory in a number of Russiaa towiWt a itoc^ 
cession of names adding up to virtually a| Ae 
dtoltais of Rmsku The scc^ and method ^ 
betray it as a far-reachmg {dan adopted by nil t^: t 
governments. On March 2, Ae BritiA Ford|^ 
noimeed Aso«igit'''Ae' Jhrem AssodaUm Aht it ~ 

tubpmts' isinidiAii 

own buU^'^Aitn 
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of,f^ by Ibe Ktonotaiit fleet, aiad m flbe 

Iferdi 2, 1 ^ flbe Britidi BimpaiNO^ cabled 

itiiofte abeei upmingv in Petrograd ami Moia:x>w: Lenin 
aa^ Trotsky bave to tbe Criinea; 14,CH)8 workers in Mos^ 
cow are defnanding a eomtittietit assembly; tbe Moscow arse- 
nal and tbe Moscow^Kiirsk railway station are in the hands 
of dm tnsmrgoit wmkers; in Petrograd, Vasilyevsky Ostrov 
b eidtrely in the hands of the insingo^ 

Let me quote a few of the radio broadcasts and cables 
received on the following days: on March S, Klyshko cabled 
from London that Reuler had picked up some absurd ru- 
mours about a rising in Petrograd and was assiduously 
circulating them. 

March 6. The Berlin correspondent Mayson cables to 
New York that workers from America arc playing an im- 
portant part in the Petrograd revolution, and that Chicherin 
has radioed an order to General Hanecki to dose the fron- 
der to imigr^s from America. 

Mmch 6. Zinoviev h^ fled to Orameid>aum; Red artil- 
lery is abdling the woikiag-dass quarter in Moscow; Petro- 
grad is beleaguered (cable from Wiegand). 

March 7. Klyshko cables that according to reports from 
Revel, barricades have been erected in the street of Mos- 
cow; the newspapers carry reports from Helsingfors that 
anti-Bolshevik troops have taken Chernigov. 

March 7. Petrograd and Moscow are in the hamds of the 
insurgents; ksurr^ion in Odessa; Semyonov advancing in 
Siberia at the head of 25,000 Cossadb; a Revolutionary 
Cosnniittee in Petrograd is in control of the fortifications 
and the &et (reported by fike Poldhu wirdess station in 
Enjtod). 

Naiien, March 7. The factory quar^ in Petrograd is in 
rovdt; m anti-Bobhevik tnsurre<^on has brAm mil In 
Vottiiiiia^ ' 

PlU^, Matlh^7. Petit^^ in the hands of a 

quotes,. L^on. 

;< ^ 1* 'over ..&e ^ 

fdn^bave. capbis^ 

SeijlA^y )ilnre.;n«ithned 
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Ilaitb 10. Klj^ihi caM^t the 
wlicdier lidkii ^ ml AmmS^ 

from Hdbiaghts, Aree-^wrlm of Potrogril il m lie 
of the ilmqfems. Trot^, or aixodBiiif to oiler m 
ZiooirieV it tii anmnaiid of operatioitl aiid kai W neid^ 
qiiertot In Totna, or ebe in tie Peter and Pmd Porlt^t 
Acoordtiig to ofter reports, Brasov 1ms loeii 
Gtmmiaiider-iii-Clief. Rcim^ fitHO Riga s^ Ilit Petll^ 
grad, except for the railway statioiis, was oiptarel op ^ 
the Red Army has retreated to Gatdbioa; rtritters hi 
P^grad have rsused die slogan: **Dowii adth the Sov^ 
and the Communists ” The mtish War states flat 
it is not yet known whether or not the Kronstadt rdbds 
have joinM up with the Petrograd rdbels but, according to 
infoni^on at its disposal, Zinoviev is in tkt Peter mal 
Paul Fortress, wlmre he is in command of the Soviet 
troops. 

Oif a vast number of fidbrications in this period I am takiiig 
only a few samples: Saratov has become an independent 
anti-Bolshevik republic (Nauai, Mardi 11). Fierce and* 
Communist riots in towns along the Volga (same smirce). 
Fis^ting between Byelorussian detidunents and die R^ 
Army in Minsk Gubernia (same source). 

Paris, March 15. Le Matin reports that luge numbers of 
Kuban and Don Cossacks are in revolt. 

Nauen reported on March 14 that Biidyoimy’s oivalry has 
jmned up with die rdids near Orel. At imwm tunes kt*« 
surrections were rqKMtied in Pskov, 04ema and other 
towns. 

KraiAai caUed on Mard 9 &at the VMiingtcm 
Spbndent of fh Timas said the Soviet rcgii|e was dp lb lid 
lip and America was therefore drferring iestabU 
rdatkmi vdth die bender stato. Repents # vaiieis tunes 
piloted Ainerkan banking circles as sapfpii di^ ip me 
rimniiicm trade^i^ Rcoria woid<m a ' 

Tlm^^llew aS The iHke^ 
npiofid as' eariy as ^Mara' i dud^'lndneas tistmi a^jdie 
RepiMleipi Pifty .in. ^Asperhsp' ^ccmiftihend' . Wiif ' ^ 

^^^^^gn rUf . 
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iiot ii# uritb eye to Ainmoi, but iiK» to %t TiuMsh 
Mifiptiofi in Louflmi, and the ptebisoto in Silesia.^ 

Cbinradesi (be picture is Absolutely dear. The lycu'Id press 
^rii^i:ate«*«over Acre they have a free press, wWch means 
mat 99 per coit of the press is in the pay of Ae finandal 
mantes, who have command of hundred of millions of 
ndbles--<-lms Iminched a world-wide can^[mign on bdialf of 
the imperialists wiA Ae prime object of disrupting Ae 
negotiations for a trade agreement wiA Britain, whiA 
Krasin has imtiated, and Ae forAcoming trade agreement 
wiA America, whiA, as I have sAted, we have be<m nego- 
tiating here, and reference to lAiA was made at Ais Con- 
gress. This shows Aat Ae enemies around us, no longer Ale 
to wage Adr war of intervention, are now pinning Aeir 
hof^ on a rebellion. And Ae Kronstadt events revealed 
Aeir connection wiA Ae international bourgeoisie. More- 
over, we see Aat what Aey fear most, from Ac practical 
angle of international capital, is Ae resumption of proper 
trade relations. But Aey will fail in Aeir attempts to dis- 
rupt Aem. There are some big businessmen here in Moscow, 
and Aey have stopped believing Acse false rumours. They 
have told us Aat a group of citizens in America has used 
an origmal meAod of propaganda in favour of Soviet Russia. 

It has collected the diverse press reports about Russia 
over Ac past few monAs— about Ac flight of Lenin and 


* Thii reference is to the Turkish delegation to the London Con* 
ference convened in Fehruary>Mardi 1921 with a view to putting an end 
to tiife Greco-Tmtdih conflict 

BehM the icenei, the head of the Turkish delegation amducted 
aeciet talks with British Prime Ministar, Llojrd George, who souAt to 
fu^h Tirrk^ into a war with Soviet Russia. However, no agreement was 
reached witii Britain. In general, the conference adiieved no positive 
results. Greece continued hostititiei, while Turkey started negotiations 
edtit Ae Boriet Government whidi ended in the skiing of a treaty on 
Masichld,im. 

Th# pUdMk in $Uem was held in Msurch 1921 in accordance wiA 
the Treaty of ytasnlUes concluded in June 1919 between Ae dctorioui 
txhinirles and Germany. Hncier thii treaty Ae quettitm of Upper Silesia 
ii Ao«dd mmm. part Germany or hr annexed to JNiand-^ 

, Iw^Oetmah^ (Weis^gmt ^d. all .it ^coiild A Aake Ae. local 'po|^- 
dmi ««^e out A fayoir hf ti^s Ah Indititdal i%ton left wllltia 
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Trotsky, about Trotsky shooting Lcuiu, and vice versa-— 
and has pdblidted them in a pamfdilet.^ Tmi a)iildn*t 
a better way of popularising the Soviet power. Itay afier 
day they collected reports of the assassination of Lenin and 
Trotsky and diowed how many times eadi had bmi ihbl 
or killed; sudi reports were repeated month after montb- 
Finally, all these rep^ were collected in a paa^dilel^^ ^a^^ 
published. The American bourgeois press b^ got a b^ 
name for itself. That is the enemy yikom two ^Itdn 
Emigres, landowners and capitalists, are serving; this is the 
anny of the bouigfeoisie comrontisig us. Let Aem try 
disrupt trade relations and belittle the practical achieve- 
ments of the Soviet power. We know that they will fail. 
And the reports of the international press, which cmitrols 
hundreds of thousands of newspapers and supplies news to 
the whole world, show once again how we are surrounded 
by enemies and how much weaker they are as compart 
with last year. That, comrades, is what we must understand. 
I think that the majority of the delegates present here have 
realised just how far we can let our disagreements go. It 
was naturally impossible to keep within these bounds duriPg 
the struggle at tbe Congress. Men who have just emerged 
from the heat of battle cannot be expected to see these 
li^ts all at once. But we must have no doubts in our own 
mind when we look at our Party as the nudeus of the worid 
revolution, and at the campaign which thi world syndicate 
of states is now waging against us. Let them wage their cam- 
paign. We have sized it up, and we have exacBy sized up 
our own disagreements. We know that by closing our rai^ 
at this Congress we shall emerge from dur dirngreeikients 
solidly united, with the Party mudi stronger and marclift% 
with ever greater resolution towards international victorim! 
(Stormy ap^mse,) 

First imhltshcd in fnU , Vd. 32, ^ 

in 1963 in the book: 170-91, 

Tenth Congress of the 210-13, 2tl-29, 

Verkam Report. 

March 8-16, mi 
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Coiiiradest on behalf of the Central Committee of the 
Party 1 declare the Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P. <^)cn. 

Comrades, you have gathered in congress after a whole 
year, in tibe course of which we havc^ for the first time, 
been free from the intervention and invasion of capitalist 
countries, at all events, in their most direct form. Ilus is 
the first year that we have had the opportunity of devoting 
pur efforts to the real, main and fundamental tasks of social- 
idi construction. 

In this field we have undoubtedly taken only the first 
steps. But I am mre that if we soberly appraise what we 
have adhieved and arc not afraid to look tacts— which arc 
not 4^ays pleasant, and sometimes very undeasant— 
strai^l^ in the face, we riiall certainly overcome ml the dif- 
ficuittes thi^ only now are looming ^ead of us in all their 
mp^tude. 

iW disasten that befell us in the past yemr were, if 
i^yffiing, even more severe dian those of me prece4tig 

It seemed as if all the consequences of the in^erialisi war 
and of the war which tibe capitalists forced imon us had. 
<Mh|lied ood hurled themselves upon us m the thape of 
famlp^ ind Ae most desperate rutn. Th^ disasters have 
as y^ heeo far from overcome; and none m i:^ eapeds that 

fllCr Cwut ‘Ov SOOfl* 

flit |f mamls^ and strengthen the unity of our Party^ 
f fntan Istenariona^ spcd^aliy 

'havt' now, il'we''^'<amcmi!ate'aB''ia^ 
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OQ the tadks tIuU now necessarily arise from present 
ditions, diere can be no doubt that we diaU overo«i» these 
difflculties. 

All over the world the communist movmnei^ is growmg, 
if not as fast as those of us %riio measured it by wartinw 
pd immediate post-war standards expected, at aU events 
it is Rowing and is becoming sound, solid, broad de^ 
And if we, in co-q>eration wth the Cktmraunist Parties thk 
now exist in all, or nearly all, countries, sobmly assess out 
positira and are not afraid to admit our mistidces, we diatM 
victoriously emerge from all these difficulties. 
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{Applause,) Comrades, permit me to start the political 
report of the Central Committee from the end and not from 
the beginning of the year. The political question most dis- 
cussed today is Genoa.*^ But since a great deal has already 
been said on the subject in our press, and since I have 
already said what is most essential to it in my speech on 
March 6, which has been published, I would ask you to 
permit me to refrain from going into details unless you 
particularly wish me to do so. 

On the whole you know everything about Genoa, because 
much has been written about it in the newspapers—in my 
opinion too much, to the detriment of the real, practical and 
urgent requirements of our work of construction in ^eral, 
and of our economic development in particular. In Europe, 
in all bourgeois countries, of course, they like to occupy 
p€q)le*s minds, or stuff their heads, with all sorts of trash 
about Genoa. On this occasion (I woula say not only on this 
occasion) we are copying them, and copying them far too 
much. 


l.€., the Genoa Conference (the Internationai Economic Confer- 
ence in Genoa). It was held between April 10 and May 19, 1922, and 
was attended ny ddegates from 29 countries. The imperialist powers 
tried to take advantage of Soviet Russia's economic dimoilties so as to 
impose onetout terms on her. They demanded that Russia should pay all 
the taaritt government's debts, induding those incurred before the war, 
ndurn nattmmlised enterprises to foreign owners, etc. 

I^e Soviet ddegation rejected the imperiaUits' insolent datms and 
moved pfOpmttis on general disanaasnent and the anttuhnent of all pre- 
war' •debts. • ■ . 

the work of the Coiderence was internmted because of the hostile 
alritode adopted by France and Britain towards Sovid Riilrii.^Ed. 
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I must say tiiat ki tibe Genkrd Gonnktoe we ^1^^ 
v<»y great pitas to appomt a ddegatiioii of mr l»^ 
mats (we aow liave a fair naadbar of SMet 
which ams not die case in die early period cf dte Soliet 
Republk). The Central Committee has drawn snlSriettdy 
detailed instructions for oor diplomats at die Cenot C<^er^ 
ence; we spent a long time discussing these hwtmtions and 
consid^ed and reconsidered diem several dniei. It goes 
without saying diat the question here is, I dud not say of 
war, because that term is likely to be miiuiyterstood, but at 
all events one of rivalry. In tro bourgeois camp there is a 
very strong trend, much stronger dian any other, that waitts 
to wredc the Genoa Conference. Ihere sue trends whldi 
greatly favour the Genoa Conference and want it to meet 
at all costt. The latter have now gained the upper hand. 
L^tly, in all bourgeois countries mere are trends whkh 
miffht be called pacifist troids, among whidb diouki be 
included the entire Second and Two-and-a-Hsdf Interna* 
tionals.*^ It is this section of the bourgeoisie Whidi is advocat* 
ing a num^ of padfist proposals and is trying to concoct 
something in the nature of a pacifist policy. As Cmnimiidsts 
we have definite views about this pcifism whidi it would 
be superfluous to expound here. iMcedless to say, we are 
going to Genoa not as Communists, but as mer^ants. We 
must trade, and they must trade. We want the trade to 
benefit us; they want it to benefit diem. The coufse of the 
issue will be determined, if only to a smal degtee, by &e 
skill of our diplomats. 

Insofar as we are gmng to Genoa merchants it is 
obvioudy by no means a matter of indifferoice to us vdbedw 
we shall deal vnth those people from die| bourge<^ eSmp 
who are ini^ned to settle the problem by witr, or WiA Aose 
who are indined towards paemm, even the wmit 
pacifism, ^hich from the communist riewpi^t willi^ stand 

^ Tk$ tnUmaiwmd watt -an' 

li^on al GSntrbt SoriaHit aai ter wIlIM 
Second Inlemailond inite preiaiira tie 

nice 





imtkismv^^ be a bad merdbant, indeed, 

waMe to a|)^reckte tim distwIiQ^ and, by 
t^to accordingly, achieve practical anns^ 

We are going to Genoa for the practical pnrpoie cd 
eiQ^aiding tiade ami of creating the nioit favoiirme coodi-* 
tiom lor iti miCcessM devdofoaeni on the widest scale. But 
we caMot gm^tee the success (rf the Gtmm Conference. 
It would be rtdiciilotis and abnixd to give any guarantees on 
fhat ico^. I Mist 8ay« however, that, weighing iip the present 
possiidlities of Genoa in die most sober and cautions man- 
ner, 1 dunk that it will not be an exaggeration to say that 
we dndl achieve our object 

Throng^ Genoa, if the other parties in the neptiations 
are suffidentiy shrewd and not too stubborn; bypassing 
Genoa if they take it into their heads to be stubborn, out we 
shall adbiicve our goal! 

The fact of the matter is that the most urgent, pressing 
and practical interests that have been sharply revealed in 
all the capitalist countries during the past few years call 
for the develojMiient, regulation aid expansion of trade witii 
Russia. Since sudi interests exist, we may argue, we may 
quarrel, we may disagree on spedfic combinations— it is 
highly probable that we shall have to disagree— tins funda- 
mental econmnic necessity will, nevertiieless, after all is said 
and done, make a way for itself. I think we can rest assured 
of that I ornnot vouch for tiie date; I cannot voudi for 
success; but at tim gathering we can say with a fair amount 
of certainty that regular trade rdations between the Soviet 
Repubic and all tEe ciqiitalist countries in the world are 
ixitatn to.continiie develq>ing. When I come to it in anoAer 
part dF my report I shall mentkm the hitches that may 
poshly occm; bd I tiiink tiiat this is all that need be said 
on Ihe oiiestm Genoa. 

Needlem to say, the cmnradm who desire to study the 
qpestion in greater ddatl and who are not content with the 
list i^bde^tes published in the nev^pimem may net a 

aqpatsit Ifasnsselyes vdth all 
tiiq mitoid ol t^^ Ges^ all the 

^ lave 'dt* 
for no on# lip to nmy Inowi mmllf 
idb ill ‘dt .toimd tiie^ tsWb. at G«ia, ‘swl'nihli 
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Ac fondsyumtai p<dHicai ie^tm dF 
ftar, m that we may leam S0metking for the 
year and be in a positioii A correctly determine otxr 
ydicy lor that year* 

Policy ii, of coar^ Ae major 
naesdoa This has been Ae ^miiiant question Aroughoiit 
Ae year under review* If we have any important, serious 
mid irrevocable gain to record for Ais year (and I am not 
so very Mre Aat we have), it is Aat we have learnt some- 
Aing from the launching ofthis New Economic Policy. If we 
have learnt even a little, Aen, during the past year, we have 
karM a great deal in this field. Ana Ae test of whether we 
have resmy learnt anyAing, and to what extent, will 
probably be made by subsequent events of a kind whiA we 
oursdives can do little to ddermine, as for example Ae 
impeiidmg financial crisis. It seems to me Aat in connection 
wiA Ae New Economic Policy, Ac most important things 
to keqp m mkd as a basis for aU our arguments, as a meahs 
of testing our experience during Ae past year, mid of learn- 
ing practical lessons for Ae ensuing year are contained in 
Ae following Aree points. 

First, the New Economic Policy is important for us 
primarily as a means of te^g wheAer we are really estab- 
iislmig a link with Ae peasant eccmomy. In Ae preceding 
period of develqinient of our revolutmn, when all our 
attention and all our efforts were concentrated mainly on, 
or afaiiost entirdy abimbed by, Ae task of repdling invasion, 
we eotdd not dcvde Ae necessary attrition to Ais link; we 
had i^er tlnngs to Aink dbout. To some extent we could 
and had to ignore Ais bond whmi we were confremied by 
Ae absoktdy urgent and overAadowing task of warding 
off Ac danfer of bdi^ inumMiUatdy cniAcd by Ae gigantic 
forces dF world imperialism. 

Tbe turn toward Ae New Economic Policy was decided 
bn al Ae had Gong^ wiA exceptiond unanimity, wiA 
otA f lealer cAer ^pidons have been 

Pariy IwUck it 

drally dktinginAed lor its unanimify)* Thii imiuiiiuity 
foniU'iimv 'ifproachi^A soddiit eenn^ 
:i^-, ‘ differed > on many 
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angles, uiiamiiiously and very <|iiiddy aid mdi^taisdy 
agiW that we licked a real approach to Bociali^ eoGsmsyt 
to the task of kdlding its foumaticm; that Ibe oily sMm 
of finding this appro^ was die New Ecommic PoEcy^ 
Owing to the oitine taken by the devdofnnent of yrar eveiti, 
by the develo|nnent of political events, by the devel<^tiient 
of capitalism m the old, civilised West, and owing h) 
the social and political conditions that devdoped in the 
colonies, we were the first to make a bieadi in the old 
bourgeois world at a time when our country was economkalty, 
if not the most backward, at any rate one of the most 
backward countries in the world. The vast majority of the 
^asants in our country are engaged in small individual 
farming. The items of our programme of building a com^ 
munist sodety, that we could apply immediately, were to 
some extent outside the sphere of activity of the broad mass 
of the peasantry, upon whom we imposed very heavy obli- 
gations, which we justified on the grounds that war permitted 
no wavering in tms matter. Taken as a whole, diis was 
accepted as justification by the peasantry, notwidistanding 
the mistakes we could not avoid. On the whole, the mass 
of the peasantry realised and understood that the enmmoi^ 
burdens imposed upon them were necessary in order to save 
the workers’ and peasants’ rule from die f landowners and 
prevent it from being stranded by capitalist invasion, vdiich 
threatened to wrest away all die gains of thg revdutimi. Bist 
there was no link between the peasant Economy and tte 
economy that was bdng built up in the nationalised, lociid- 
ised factories and on state farms. I 

We saw this clearly at the last Party Gangieis. Wz saw 
it so clearly that there was no hesitathm^wtoem m 
Party on the qpiesdon as to whether the NewPconomic PdB^ 
was inevitable or not | 

It is amusing to read what is said do^^ in 

die numerous publications of the various Russian parties 
abroad* There are only triffing £fferenca^ in tbn «|dl|ioiii 
they express* living wtdi mmimriei of did i(W 

"C^ndnue to 'idtemte to lys 

' B«lha]||i, naergdi ‘'wly W 'l^le dyUibl 




hul oceipml in IflS aiii otir Ldrt 
md go oit 
md over agmii, »imi^ ikk moM thal:' 
ite fi^Acviki Mi m fly Mid lot^ 

ffMii Europe that &ey iiave disamemento M 
dbdr rWL, ReauUnf tois, one says toonesdf, ^hd them p| 
on foolii^ ^smselvm” If diis is what they imag^ is gokxg 
on in tiik amntry, we can judge the degm of intdligence 
of tibcse alkteddy hi^ly educa^M old fogks who have 
dnroaiL We koow tb^ there have been no disagreements ih; 
our ranks, and the reason for this is that the practical neces- 
uty of a diier^t approach to the task of building die 
foandation of socialist economy was clear to all. 

There was no link between the peasant ecoimmy and the 
new ecemomy we tried to create. Does it exist now? Not yet 
We are only approaching it The whole sigmfiomce of the 
New Economic Policy— whidi our press stiM often searches 
for cvcryvdicrc except idiere it should search— Ac whole 
purpose of Ais policy is to find a way of establishing a 
link between Ae new economy, which we are creating wiA 
sudi enormous effort, and Ae peasant economy. That is 
what stands to our a^t; wiAout it we would not be com- 
munist revolutionaries. 

We began to devdop Ae new economy in an entirdy new 
way, bruditng adde everythii^ old. Had we not be^ to 
de^lop it we woidd have been utterly defeated in Ae very 
first mmiths, in Ae very first years, But Ae fact Aat vn 
began to devdop Ais new economy wiA suA splendid 
aidadty does not mean Aat we mi:^ necessarily continue 
in Ae same way. Why Aoold we? Ihere is no reason. 

From Ae very b^initing we said Aat we had to under- 
take an entirely new task, and Aat unless we received ^leedj 
atsktoace frmn our om^ades, the workeit A Ae cafdtolisii- 


M: ite BiA Tiestv. thiicr cover d Left ^tuaid Aoot revoioiomiy 
Idm, 1^ Cofttiiiliittili pMstied m advenfOfiit {wief iiiiiied* d 
dm m let lad m miwj. mte 

Genmiiy sad Am la^mtof Sovid power* aim cans mt agaimt 
onc-naii matiaraieiit and iaboor diictpHtiCk agabi# tiie ndibatloa of 
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we shutdil' .csppiitcr 

<BiKpdto ^ .a ,;;iM»#ftr'' ;;'Mii#iiiii 

inaiii titing j ii ^0 be able dispaiiiw^^ '''to'':' -Gpiiibli: 
vt siK^ mmibes been made and ^ li|^!i^ 

e begisiiitiig.^^ H we be||p from be|hiiiii|^ ' 

It mmy it will ^low dmt we me bodid^^ 

~jitdice» ami that we are approaefaiiia oitr taad^ wlikbi fr 
gieat^ fbe World bas semi^^ m 
Today, as far as the New Eccnmmic PoHqr is c<kiecited 
main thing is to assimOate^tke experience of the pml 
ftar correctly. That must be done, ana we wmit to do 
Und if we want to do it, come what may {and we do wmit 
do it, and shall do it!), we must know thm die proUem of 
the New Economic Policy, the fundamental, decisive and 
overriding prdblem, is to establish a link between the new 
economy that wc have be^ to create (very badly, vci^ 
clumsily, but have nevertheless begun to creMe, on the basis 
of an entirely new^ socialist economy, of a new system of 
production and distribution) and the peasant economy, by 
whidi millions and millions of peasants obtain their liveh^ 
hood. 


Thb link has been lacking, and we must create it before 
axnrthing dse. Everything else must be subordinated to dm 
We have still to ascertain the extent to which the New 
Economic Policy has succeeded in creating this link withom 
destroying what we have begun so dumsUy to build. 

We are developing our economy together the 
antry. We shall have to alter k many tiroes Itid mganiSe it 
In such a way that it will provide a link between om iOciidf> 
ist work on large<<'Scale industry and agricultui|i md the wol?k 
every peasant is doing as best he can> strhMlmg 
poverty, without f^losophiriim (for how c^{mosii|hirin| 
help him to extricate hiimeif from his ^itio|^ imd save him 
from die very real daii|[er of a painrul de|ft fiom slarr 


We BUP levcd dus link so dmt we mayfime it deariy, 
so that ai the peo^e may see it, and so diatpie^wh<di#am 
dF the ptasanbiy may see that terc is a coiM|fj:dw b^ 
their presmit severe, incrcdflily ruined# incr^ildy 
^idbd‘'ahd'''nahsfid'''exi^^ '''and '-^thc"^ wosk^'' VmdSr' 
duno fm* lhe^ssdm:^of're®d>te',md’alki 
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about a situation where the ordinary, rank-and-file working 
man realises that he has obtained some improvement, and 
that he has obtained it not in the way a few peasants 
obtained improvements under the rule of landowners and 
capitalists, when every improvement (undoubtedly there were 
improvements and vei^ big ones) was accompanied by insult, 
derision and humiliation tor the muzhik, by violence against 
the masses, which not a single peasant has forgotten, and 
which will not be forgotten in Russia for decades. Our aim 
is to restore the link, to prove to the peasant by deeds that 
we are beginning with what is intelligible, familiar and 
immediately accessible to him, in spite of his poverty, and 
not with something remote and fantastic from the peasant’s 
point of view. We must prove that we can help him and that 
in this period, when the small peasant is in a state of appall- 
ing ruin, impoverishment and starvation, the Communists 
are really helping him. Either we prove that, or he will send 
us to the devil. That is absolutely inevitable. 

Such is the significance of the New Economic Policy; it 
is the basis of our entire policy; it is the major lesson taught 
by the whole of the past year’s experience in applying the 
New Economic Policy, and, so to speak, our main political 
rule for the coming year. The peasant is allowing us credit, 
and, of course, after what he has lived through, he cannot 
do otherwise. Taken in the mass, the peasants go on saying: 
“Well, if you are not able to do it yet, we shall wait; perhaps 
you will learn.” But this credit cannot go on for ever. 

This we must know; and having obtained credit we must 
hurry. We must know that the time is approaching when this 
peasant country will no longer give us credit, when it will 
demand cash, to use a commercial term. It will say: “You 
have postponed payment for §o many months, so many years. 
But by this time, dear rulers, you must have learnt the most 
sound and reliable method of nelping us free ourselves from 
poverty, want, starvation and ruin. You can do it, you have 
proved it.” This is the test that we shall inevitably have 
to face; and, in the last analysis, this test will decide every- 
thing: the fate of NEP and the fate of communist rule in 
Russia. 

Shall we accomplish our immediate task or not? Is this 
NEP fit for anything or not? If the retreat turns out to be 
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correct tactics, we must link up with the peasant masses 
while we are in retreat, and subsequently inarch forward 
with them a hundred times more slowly, but firmly and 
unswervingly, in a way that will always make it apparent 
to them mat we are really marching forward. Then our 
cause will be absolutely invincible, and no power on earth 
can vanquish us. We did not accomplish this in the first year. 
We must say this frankly. And I am profoundly convinced 
(and our New Economic Poliw enables us to draw this 
conclusion quite definitely and firmly) that if we appreciate 
the enormous danger harboured by NEP and concentrate 
all our forces on its weak points, we shall solve this problem. 

Link up vdth the peasant masses, with the rank-and-file 
working peasants, and begin to move forward immeasurably, 
infinitely more slowly than we expected, but in such a way 
that the entire mass will actually move forward with us. 
If we do that we shall in time progress much more quickly 
than we even dream of today. This, in my (minion, is the first 
fundamental political lesson of the New Economic Policy. 

The secon<l, more specific lesson is the test through 
competition between state and capitalist enterprises. We are 
now forming mixed companies — I shall have something to 
say about these later on — which, like our state trade and 
our New Economic Policy as a whole, mean that we Com- 
munists are resorting to commercial, capitalist methods. 
These mixed companies arc also important because through 
them practical competition is created between capitalist 
methods and our methods. Consider it practically. Up to 
now we have been writing a programme and making prom- 
ises. In its time this was absolutely necessary. It is impossible 
to launch on a world revolution without a programme and 
without promises. If the whiteguards, includiiw the Menshe- 
viks, jeer at us for this, it only shows that the Mensheviks 
and the socialists of the Second and Two-and-a-Half 
Internationals have no idea, in general, of the way a revo- 
lution develops. We could proceed in no odier .way. 

Now, however, the position is that we must put our work 
to a serious test, and not the sort of test that is made by 
control institutions set up by the Communists themselves, 
even though these control institutions are magnificent, even 
though they are almost the ideal control institutions in the 
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Soiriet system and the Party; such a test may be mockery 
from the point of view Ae actual requirements of &e 
peasant economy, but it is certainly no mockery frmn the 
standpoint of our construction. We are now setti^ up these 
control institutions but I am referring not to this test but 
to the test from the point of view of the entire economy. 

The capitalist was sd>le to supply things. He did it 
ineffidently, charged exorbitant prices, insulted and robbed 
us. The ordinary workers and ^asants, who do not argue 
about communism because they do not know what it is, are 
well aware of this. 

‘*But the capitalists were, after all, able to supply things— 
are you? You are not able to do it.” That is what we heard 
last spring; though not always clearly audible, it was the 
imdertone of the whole of last spring’s crisis. “As people 
you arc splendid, but you cannot cope with the economic 
task you have undertaken.” This is the simple and withering 
criticism which the peasantry— and through the peasantry, 
some sections of workers— levelled at the Communist Party 
last year. That is why in the NEP question this old point 
acquires such significance. 

We need a real test. The capitalists are operating alongside 
us. They are operating like robbers; they make profit; but 
they know how to do things. But you— you are trying to do 
it in a new way: you make no profit, your principles are 
communist, your ideals are splendid; they are written out 
so beautifully that you seem to be saints, that you should 
go to heaven while you are still alive. But can you get things 
done? We need a test, a real test, not the kind the Central 
Control Commission makes when it censures somebody and 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee imposes some 
penalty. Yes, we want a real test from the viewpoint of the 
national economy. 

We Communists have received numerous deferments, and 
more credit has been allowed us than any other government 
has ever been given. Of course, we Communists helped to 
get rid of the capitalists and landowners. The peasants 
appreciate this and have givoi us an extension of time, 
longer credit, but only for a certain period. After that comes 
the test: can you run the economy as well as the others? The 
old capitalist can; you cannot. 
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Hiat is the first lesson, the first main part of the political 
report of the Coitral Committee. We cannot run the econ- 
omy. This has been proved in the past year. I would like 
very much to quote tne example of several Gos-trests (if I 
may express myself in the beautiful Russian language that 
Turgenev praised so highly)"^ to show how we run the 
economy. 

Unfortunately, for a number of reasons, and largely owing 
to ill health, I have been unable to elaborate this part of 
my report and so I must confine myself to expressing my 
conviction, which is based on my observations of what is 
going on. During the past year we showed quite clearly that 
we cannot run the economy. That is the fundamental lesson. 
Either we prove the opposite in the coming year, or Soviet 
power will not be able to exist And the greatest danger is 
that not everybody realises this. If all of us Communists, the 
responsible officials, clearly realise that we lack the ability 
to run the economy, that we must learn from the very 
beginning, then we shall win— that, in my opinion, is the 
fundamental conclusion that should be drawn. But many of 
us do not appreciate this and believe that if there are people 
who do think that way, it can only be the i^orant, who 
have not studied communism; perhaps diey will some day 
learn and understand. No, excuse me, the point is not 
the peasant or the non-Party worker has not studied com- 
munism, but that the time has passed when the job was to 
draft a programme and call upon the people to carry out 
this great programme. That time has passed. Today you 
must prove that you can give practical economic assistance 
to the workers and to the peasants under the present difficult 
conditions, and thus demonstrate to them that you have 
stood the test of competition. 

The mixed companies that we have begun to form, in 
which private capitalists, Russian and foreign, and Com- 
munists participate, provide one of the means by which we 
can learn to orgsmise compefition properly and show that 
we are no less able to establish a linic with the peasant 


* An ironical reference to die haMt, then emerg^, of abbreviating 
the names of vaiions institations. Here the abbreviation stands for state 
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economy than the capitalists; that we can meet its require- 
ments; that we can help the peasant make progress even 
at his present level, in spite of bis backwardness; for it is 
impossible to change him in a brief span of time. 

That is the sort of competition confronting us as an 
absolutely urgent task. It is the pivot of the New Economic 
Policy and, in my opinion, the quintessence of the Party’s 
policy. We arc faced with any number of purely political 
problems and difficulties. You know what they are: Genoa, 
the danger of intervention. The difficulties are enormous 
but they arc nothing compared with this economic difficulty. 
We know how things are done in the political field; we have 
gained considerable experience; we have learned a lot about 
bourgeois diplomacy. It is the sort of thing the Mensheviks 
taught us for fifteen years, and we got something useful out 
of it. This is not new. 

But here is something we must do now in the economic 
field. We must win the competition against the ordinary 
shop assistant, the ordin^^ capitalist, the merchant, who 
will go to the peasant without arguing about communism. 
Just imagine, he will not begin to argue about communism, 
but will argue in this way — it you want to obtain something, 
or carry on trade properly, or if you want to build, I will 
do the building at a high price; the Communists will, perhaps, 
build at a higher price, perhaps even ten times higher. It is 
this kind of agitation that is now the crux of the matter; 
herein lies the root of economics. 

I repeat, thanks to our correct policy, the people allowed 
us a deferment of payment and credit, and this, to put it 
in terms of NEP, is a promissory note. But this promissory 
note is undated, and you cannot learn from the wording 
when it will be presented for redemption. Therein lies the 
danger; this is the specific feature that distinguishes these 
political promissory notes from ordinary, commercial prom- 
issory notes. We must concentrate all our attention on this, 
and not rest content with the fact that there are responsible 
and good Commumsts in all the state trusts and mixed 
companies. That is of no use, because these Commumsts do 
not know how to run the economy and, in that respect, are 
inferior to the ordinary capitalist salesmen, who have 
received their training in big factories and big firms. But 
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we refuse to admit this; in this field communist conceit--- 
komchYanstvo,"^ to use the great Russian language again— 
still persists. The whole point is that the responsible Com- 
mimists, even the best of them, who are unquestionably 
honest and loyal, who in the old days suffered penal servi- 
tude and did not fear death, do not know how to trade, 
because they are not businessmen, they have not learned to 
trade, do not want to learn and do not understand that they 
must start learning from the beginning. Communists, 
revolutionaries who have accomplished the greatest revolu- 
tion in the world, on whom the eyes of, if not forty pyramids, 
then, at all events, forty European countries are turned in 
the hope of emancipation from capitalism, must learn from 
ordinary salesmen. But these ordinary salesmen have had 
ten years’ warehouse experience and know the business, 
whereas the responsible Communists and devoted revolu- 
tionaries do not know the business, and do not even realise 
that they do not know it. 

And so, comrades, if we do away with at least this 
elementary ignorance we shall achieve a tremendous victory. 
We must leave this Congress with the conviction that we 
are ignorant of this business and with the resolve to start 
learning it from the bottom. After all, we have not ceased 
to be revolutionaries (although many say, and not altogether 
without foundation, that we have become bureaucrats) and 
can understand this simple thing, that in a new and unusual- 
ly difficult undertaking we must be prepared to start from 
the beginning over and over again. If after starting you find 
yourselves at a dead end, start again, and go on doing it 
ten times if necessary, until you attain your object. Do not 
put on airs, do not be conceited because you are a Communist 
while there is some non-Party salesman, perhaps a white- 
guard— and very likely he is a whiteguard— who can do 
things which economically must be done at all costs, but 
which you cannot do. If you, responsible Ckimmumsts, who 
have hundreds of ranks and titles and wear communist and 
Soviet Orders, realise this, you will attain your object, 
because this is something that can be learned. 

We have some successes, even if only very tiny ones, to 


literally, “cemcoaceit’'.— £d. 




record for die past year, but th^ are msimficant. The uiadii 
diing is that there is no realisation nor widespread convictidin 
a^ong all Communists that at the present time the respoxjh 
siUe and most devoted Russian Communist is less able lo 
perform these functions than any salesman of the old school* 
I repeat, we must start learning from the very beginning. 
If we realise this, we shall pass our test; and the test is a 
serious one udiich the impending fmancid crisis will set-^ 
the test set by the Russian and international market to whidi 
we are subordinated, with which we are connected, and from 
which we cannot isolate ourselves. The test is a crucial one, 
for here we may be beaten economically and politically. 

That is how iht question stands and it cannot be otherwise, 
for the competition will be very severe, and it will be 
decisive. We had many outlets and loopholes that enabled 
us to escape from our political and economic difficulties. We 
can proudly say that up to now we have been able to utilise 
these outlets and loopholes in various combinations corre- 
sponding to the varying circumstances. But now we have no 
other outlets. Permit me to say this to you without exagge- 
ration, because in this respect it is really “the last and 
decisive battle**, not against international capitalism — 
against that we shall yet have many “last and decisive 
battles** — but against Russian capitalism, against the capital- 
ism that is growing out of the small-peasant economy, the 
capitalism that is fostered by the latter. Here we shall have 
a fight on our hands in the immediate future, and the date 
of it cannot be fixed exactly. Here the “last and decisive 
battle** is impending; here there are no political or any other 
flanking movements that we can undertake, because this is 
a test in competition with private capital. Either we pass this 
test in competition with private capital or we fail completely. 
To help us pass it we have political power and a host of 
economic and other resources; we have everything you want 
except ability. We lade sdiility. And if we learn this simple 
lesson from the experience of last year and take it as our 
guiding line for the whole of 1922, we shall conquer this 
difficulty, too, in spite of the fact that it is much greater 
thmi the previous difficulty, for it rests upon ourselves. It 
is not like some external enemy. The difficulty is that we 
ourselves refuse to admit the impleasant truth forced upon 
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us; we refuse to undertake the unpleasant duty diat the 
situation demands of us, namely, to start learning from the 
banning. That, in my opinion, is the second lesson that we 
must learn from the New Economic Policy. 

The third, supplementary lesson is on the question of state 
capitalism. It is a pity Comrade Bukharin is not present at 
the Congress. I should have liked to argue with him a little, 
but that had better be postponed to the next Congress. On 
the question of state capitalism, I think that generally our 
press and our Party make the mistake of <hopping into 
intellectualism, into liberalism; we philosophise amout how 
state capitalism is to be interpreted, and look into old books. 
But in mose old books you wul not find what we are discuss- 
ing; they deal with the state capitalism that exists under 
capitalism. Not a single book has been written about state 
capitalism under communism. It did not occur even to Marx 
to write a word on this subject; and he died without leav- 
ing a single precise statement or definite instruction on it. 
That is why we must overcome the difficulty entirely by 
ourselves. And if we make a general mental survey of our 
press and see what has been written about state capitalism, 
as I tried to do when I was preparing this report, we shall 
be convinced that it is missing the target, that it is looking 
in an entirely wrong direction. 

The state capitalism discussed in all books on economics 
is that which exists under the capitalist system, where the 
state brings under its direct control certain capitalist 
enterprises. But ours is a proletarian state; it rests on the 
proletariat; it gives the proletariat all political privileges; 
and through the medium of the proletariat it attracts to 
itself the lower ranks of the peasantry (you remember that 
we began this work through the Poor Peasants* Committees). 
That is why very many people are misled by the term state 
capitalism. To avoid this we must remember the fundamentid 
thing that state capitalism in the form we have here is not 
dealt with in any theory, or in any boob, for the simple 
reason that all die usual concepts connected with this term 
are associated with bourgeois i^e in capitalist society. Our 
society is one which has left the rails of catdtaiis^ but has 
not vet got on to new rails. The state in this soci<^ Is not 
rulea by the bourgeoisie, but by the proletariat We refiM 
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to understand that when we say “state” we mean ourselves, 
the proletariat, the vanguard of the working class. State 
capitalism is capitalism which we shall be able to restrain, 
and the limits of we shall be able to fix. This state 
capitalism is connected with the state, and the state is the 
workers, the advanced section of the workers, the vanguard. 
We are the state. 

State capitalism is capitalism that we must confine within 
certain bounds; but we have not yet learned to confine it 
within those bounds. That is the whole point. And it rests 
with us to determine what this state capitalism is to be. We 
have sufficient, quite sufficient political power; we also have 
sufficient economic resources at our command, but the 
vanguard of the working class which has been brought to 
the forefront to directly supervise, to determine the bounda- 
ries, to demarcate, to subordinate and not be subordinated 
itself, lacks sufficient ability for it. All that is needed here 
is ability, and that is what we do not have. 

Never before in history has there been a situation in which 
the proletariat, the revolutionary vanguard, possessed 
sufficient political power and had state capitalism existing 
alongside it. The whole question turns on our understanding 
that this is the capitalism that we can and must permit, that 
we can and must confine within certain bounds; for this 
capitalism is essential for the broad masses of the peasantry 
and for private capital, which must trade in such a way as 
to satisfy the needs of the peasantry. We must organise 
things in such a way as te make possible the customary 
operation of capitalist economy and capitalist exchange, 
because this is essential for the people. Without it, existence 
is impossible. All the rest is not an absolutely vital matter 
to this camp. They can resign themselves to all that. You 
Communists, you workers, you, the politically enlightened 
section of the proletariat, which undertook to administer 
the state, must be able to arrange it so that the state, which 
you have taken into your hands, shall function the way you 
want it to. Well, we have lived through a year, the state 
is in our hands; but has it operated the New Economic 
Policy in the way we wanted in this past' year? No. But 
we refuse to admit that it did not operate in the way we 
wanted. How did it operate? The machine refused to obey 
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the hand that guided it. It was like a car that was going not 
in the direction the driver deinred, but in the direction 
someone else desired; as if it were being driven by some 
mysterious, lawless hand, God knows whose, perhaps of a 
profiteer, or of a private capitalist, or of both. Be that as it 
may, the car is not going quite in the direction the man at 
the wheel imagines, and often it goes in an altogether differ- 
ent direction. This is the main &mg that must be remem- 
bered in regard to state capitalism. In this main field we 
must start learning from the very beginning, and only when 
we have thoroughly understood and appreciated this can we 
be sure that we shall learn. 

Now I come to the question of halting the retreat, a 
question I dealt with in my speech at the Confess of Metal- 
workers. Since then I have not heard any objection, either 
in the Party press, or in private letters from comrades, or 
in the Central Committee. The Central Committee approved 
my plan, which was, that in the report of the Central Com- 
mittee to the present Congress strong emphasis should be 
laid on calling a halt to this retreat and that the Congress 
should give binding instructions on behalf of the whole 
Party accordingly. For a year we have been retreating. On 
behalf of the Party we must now call a halt. The purpose 
pursued by the retreat has been achieved. This period is 
drawing, or has drawn, to a close. We now have a different 
objective, that of regrouping our forces. We have reached a 
new line; on the whole, we have conducted the retreat in 
fairly good order. True, not a few voices were heard from 
various sides which tried to convert this retreat into a 
stampede. Some — for example, several members of the group 
which bore the name of Workers’ Opposition (I dem’t think 
they had any right to that name)— argued that we were not 
retreating properly in some sector or other. Owing to their 
excessive zeal they found themselves at the wrong door, and 
now they realise it. At that time they did not see that their 
activities did not help us to correct our movement, but 
merely had the effect of spreading panic and hindering our 
effort to beat a disciplined retreat. 

Retreat is a difficult matter, especially fqr revblttiotiaries 
who arc accustomed to advance; especially wjien they have 
been accustomed to advance with enormous success for 
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several years; especially if they are surromuied by revolu- 
tionaries in other countries who are lonjg^ng for the time 
whoa they can launch an offensive. Seeing that we were 
retreating, several of them burst into tears in a disgraceful 
and childish manner, as was the case at the last extended 
Plenary Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International.’*' Moved by the best communist senti- 
ments and communist aspirations, several of the comrades 
burst into tears because — oh horror!— the good Russian 
Communists were retreating. Perhaps it is now difficult for 
me to understand this West-European mentality, although 
1 lived for quite a number of years in those marvellous 
democratic countries as an exile. Perhaps from their point 
of view this is such a difficult matter to imderstand that it 
is enough to make one weep. We, at any rate, have no time 
for sentiment. It was clear to us that because we had advanced 
so successfully for many years and had achieved so many 
extraordinary victories (and all this in a country that was 
in an appalling state of ruin and lacked the material re- 
sources!), to consolidate that advance, since we had gained so 
much, it was absolutely essential for us to retreat. We could 
not hold all the positions we had captured in the first on- 
slaught. On the other hand, it was because we had captured 
so much in the first onslaught, on the crest of the wave of 
enthusiasm displayed by the workers and peasants, that we 
had room enough to retreat a long distance, and can retreat 
still further now, without losing our main and fundamental 
positions. On the whole, the retreat was fairly orderly, 
although certain panic-stricken voices, among them that of 
the Workers' Opposition (this was the tremendous harm it 
did!), caused losses in our ranks, caused a relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and disturbed the proper order of retreat. The most 
dangerous thing during a retreat is panic. When a whole 
army (I speak in the fi^rative sense) is in retreat, it cannot 


* Tldi apparently refers tp the behaviour of some delegates from 
the French Communist Party at the first extended Plenary Meeting of 
the Gomintem (February 21 -March 4, 1922) who failed to understand 
the essence and s^ficance of the New Economic Policy of the R.C.P.(B.) 
alleging that NEP would lead to the restoration of capitalism in Russia 
and wmdmn the international revolutionary inovement.>^£d. 
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have the same morale as when it is advancing. At every 
step you find a certain mood of depressicm. We even had 
po^ who wrote that people were cold and starving in 
Moscow, that '^everything before was bright and beautiful^ 
but now trade and profiteering abound*’. We have had quite 
a number of poetic fusions of this sort. 

Of course, retreat breeds all this. That is where the serious 
danger lies; it is terribly difficult to retreat after a great 
victorious advance, for the relations are entirely different. 
During a victorious advance, even if discipline is relaxed, 
everybody presses forward on his own accord. During a 
retreat, however, discipline must be more conscious and is a 
hundred times more necessary, because, when the entire 
army is in retreat, it does not know or see where it should 
halt. It sees only retreat; under such circumstances a few 
panic-stricken voices are, at times, enough to cause a stam- 
pede. The danger here is enormous. When a real army is 
in retreat, machine-guns are kept ready, and when an 
orderly retreat degenerates into a disorderly one, the com- 
mand to fire is given, and quite rightly, too. 

If, during an incredibly difficult retreat, when everything 
depends on preserving proj^r order, anyone spreads panic- 
even from the best of motives— the slightest breach of dis- 
cipline must be punished severely, sternly, ruthlessly; and 
this applies not only to certain of our internal Party affairs, 
but also, and to a greater extent, to such gentry as the 
Mensheviks, and to all the gentry of the Two-and-a-Half 
International. 

The other day I read an article by Comrade Rakosi in 
No. 20 of 7he Communist International on a new book by 
Otto Bauer, from whom at one time we all learned, but 
who, like Kautsky, became a miserable petty bourgeois after 
the war. Bauer now writes: “There, they are now retreatir^ 
to capitalism! We have always said that it was a bourgeois 
revolution.” 

And the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutimiaries, all of 
whom preach this sort of thing, are astonished when we 
declare that we shall shoot people for such thin^ Tliey are 
amaied; but surely it is clear. When an army is in repeat 
a hundred times more discipline is required than when it 
is advancing, because during an advance everybody presses 
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forward. If everybody started rusbing back now, it would 
spell immediate and inevitable disaster. 

Hie most important thing at such a moment is to retreat 
in good order, to fix the precise limits of the retreat, and 
not to give way to panic. And when a Menshevik says, “You 
are now retreating; I have been advocating retreat all the 
time, I agree wim you, I am your man, let us retreat 
together,” we say in reply, “For the public manifestations 
of Menshevism our revolutionary courts must pass the death 
sentence, otherwise they are not our courts, but God knows 
what.” 

They cannot understand this and exclaim: “What dicta- 
torial manners these people have!” They still think we are 
persecuting the Mensheviiu because they fought us in Gene- 
va.*^ But had we done that we should have been unable to 
hold power even for two months. Indeed, the sermons which 
Otto Bauer, the leaders of the Second and Two-and-a-Half 
Internationals, the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
preach express their true nature— “The revolution has gone 
too far. What you are saying now we have been saying all 
the time, permit us to say it again.” But we say in reply: 
“Permit us to put you be^re a firing squad for saying that. 
Either you refrain from expressing your views, or, if you 
insist on expressing your political views publicly in the 
present circumstances, when our position is far more difficult 
than it was when the whiteguards were directly attacking 
us, then you will have only yourselves to blame if we treat 
you as the worst and most pernicious whiteguard elements.” 
We must never forget this. 

When I speak about halting the retreat I do not mean 
that we have learned to trade. On the contrary, I am of the 
opposite opinion; and if my speech were to create that im- 
pression it would show that I had been misunderstood and 
that I am unable to express my thoughts properly. 

The point, however, is that we must put a stop to the 
nervousness mid fuss that have arisen with the introduction 
of NEP— the daire to do everything in a new way and to 
adapt everything. We now have a number of mixed com- 

* Lenin kas in mind here the struggle waged abroad between the 
Boldieviks and Mensheviks.—^. 
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panics. True, we have only very few. There are nine com- 
panies formed in conjunction with foreign capitalists and 
sanctioned hy the Commissariat of Foreign Trade. Hie 
Sokolnikov Commission’^ has sanctioned six and the North- 
ern Timber Trust has sanctioned two. Thus we now have 
seventeen companies with an aggregate capital amounting 
to many millions, sanctioned by several government depart- 
ments (of course, there is plenty of confusion with all these 
departments, so that some slip We is also possible). At any 
rate, we have formed companies jointly with Russian and 
foreign capitalists. There are only a few of them. But this 
small but practical start shows that the Communists have 
been judged by what they do. They have not been judged 
by such high institutions as the Central Control Commission 
and the All-Russia Central Executive Committee. The 
Central Control Commission is a splendid institution, of 
course, and we shall now give it more power. For all that, 
the judgement these institutions pass on Communists is not— 
just imagine— recognised on the international market. 
{Laughter) But now that ordinary Russian and foreign 
capitalists are joining the Communists in forming mixed 
companies, we say, “We can do things after all; bad as it 
is, meagre as it is, we have got something for a start.*’ True, 
it is not very much. Just think of it: a year has passed since 
we declared that we would devote all our energy (and it is 
said that we have a great deal of energy) to this matter, and 
in this year we have managed to form only seventeen 
companies. 

This shows how devilishly clumsy and inept we are; how 
much Oblomovism’*’**’ still remains, for whidi we shall inevi- 
tably get a good thrashing. For all that, 1 repeat, a start, 
a reconnaissance has been made. The capitalists would not 
agree to have dealings with us if the elementary conditions 
for their operations did not exist. Even if only a very small 
section of them has agreed to this, it shows that we have 
scored a partial victory. 

*'■ The Commission for Mixed Companies under the Council of 
Labour and Defence with G. Y. Sokolnikov as its Chairman. — Ed. 

This word is derived from the name of the main character in Iv^ 
Goncharov’s novel Oblomov; the name Oblomov has come tb stand for 
narrow-mindedness, stagnation and inertia.— 
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Of course, they will cheat us in these companies, cheat 
us so that it will take several years before matters are 
striughtened out. But that does not matter. I do not say that 
that is a victory; it is a reconnaissance, whidi shows that 
we have an arena, we have a terrain, and can now stop 
the retreat. 

The reconnaissance has revealed that we have concluded 
an insignificant number of agreements with capitalists; but 
we have concluded them for all that We must learn from 
that and continue our operations. In this sense we must put 
a stop to nervousness, screaming and fuss. We received notes 
and telephone messages, one after another asking, “Now that 
we have NEP, may we be reorganised too?” Everybody is 
bustling, and we get utter confusion; nobody is doing any 
practical work; everybody is continuously arguing about how 
to adapt oneself to NEP, but no practical results are forth- 
coming. 

The merchants are laughing at us Communists, and in 
all probability are saying “Formerly there were Persuaders- 
in-Chief,*^ now we have Talkers-in-Chief.” That the capital- 
ists gloated over the fact that we started late, that we were 
not sharp enough — of that there need not be the slightest 
doubt. In this sense, I say, these instructions must be endorsed 
in the name of the Congress. 

The retreat is at an end. The principal methods of op- 
eration, of how we are to work with the capitalists, are 
outlined. We have examples, even if an insignificant number. 

Stop philosophising and arguing about NEP. Let the poets 
write verses, that is what they are poets for. But you econo- 
mists, you stop arguing about NEP and get more companies 
formed; check up on how many Communists we have who 
can organise successful competition with the capitalists. 

The retreat has come to an end; it is now a matter of 
regrouping our forces. These are the instructions that the 
Congress must pass so as to put an end to fuss and bustle. 
Calm down, do not philosophise; if you do, it will be count- 


* Persuader4rhChief was the nickname given by soldiers to A. F. Ke- 
rensky, then the War and Naval Minister in the Provisional Government, 
for trying to |>ersuade the soldiers to start an offoisive when he toured 
the front in the summer of 1917.— £d. 
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ed as a black mark against you. Show by your practical 
efforts that you can work no less efficiently thmoi the capital* 
ists. The capitalists create an economic link with the peasants 
in order to amass wealth; you must create a link with peasant 
economy in order to strengthen the economic power of our 
proletarian state. You have the advantage over the o^italists 
in that political power is in your hands; you have a niunber 
of economic weapons at your command; the only trouble is 
that you cannot make proper use of them. Loo« at things 
more soberly. Cast off the tinsel, the festive communist 
garments, learn a simple thing simply, and we shall beat the 
private capitalist. We possess politick power; we possess a 
host of economic weapons. If we beat capitalism and create 
a link with peasant farming we shall become an absolutely 
invincible power. Then the building of socialism will not 
be the task of that drop in the ocean, called the Communist 
Party, but the task of the entire mass of the working people. 
Then the rank-and-file peasants will see that we are helping 
them and they will follow our lead. Consequently, even if 
the pace is a hundred times slower, it will be a million times 
more certain and more sure. 

It is in this sense that we must speak of halting the 
retreat; and the proper thing to do is, in one way or another, 
to make this slogan a Congress decision. 

In this connection, 1 should like to deal with the question: 
what is the Bolsheviks* New Economic Policy — evolution or 
tactics? This question has been raised by the Smena Vekh* 
people, who, as you know, are a trend which has arisen 
among Russian 6migr6s; it is a socio-political trend led by 
some of the most prominent Constitutional-Democrats,**^ 

Smena Vekh (Change of Landmarks ) — a journal publidbed in Paiii 
from October 1921 to March 1922. It was the moudipiece of a coun^- 
revolutionary socio-political trend that emerged afnong White Wgr£ 
intellectuals in 1921.— 

** Comtitutwnal’Denwcrats (Cadets)— members of the leading party 
of the libmml-monarchist bourgwisie in Russia founded in October 1905. 
After the Great October Socialist Revolution the Cadets became irre- 
concilable enemies of Soviet power and took an active part in all the 
armed coimter-revolutionary actions and campaigns of the intervention- 
ists. When the interventionists and whiteguariu were defeated, tiie Cadets 
fled abroad, where they continued their anti-Soviet, counter-revolutionary 
activities.— £d. 
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several Ministers of the former Kolchak government, people 
who have come to the conclusion that the Soviet government 
is building up the Russian state and therefore should be 
supported. They argue as follows: “What sort of state is 
the Soviet government building? The Communists say they 
are building a communist state and assure as that the new 
policy is a matter of tactics: the Bolsheviks are making use 
of the private cs^italists in a difficult situation, but later 
they will get the upper hand. The Bolsheviks can say what 
they like; as a matter of fact it is not tactics but evolution, 
internal regeneration; they will arrive at the ordinary bour- 
geois state, and we must support them. History proceeds in 
devious ways.” 

Some of them pretend to be Communists; but there are 
others who are more straightforward, one of these is Ustrya- 
lov. 1 think he was a Minister in Kolchak’s government. He 
does not agree with his collea^es and says: “You can think 
what you like about communism, but 1 maintain that it is 
not a matter of tactics, but of evolution.” I think that by 
being straightforward like this, Ustryalov is rendering us a 
great service. We, and I particularly, because of my position, 
hear a lot of sentimental communist lies, “communist fib- 
bing”, every day, and sometimes we get sick to death of them. 
But now instead of these “communist fibs” I get a copy of 
Smena Vekh, which says quite plainly: “Things are by no 
means what you imagine them to be. As a matter of fact, 
you are slipping into the ordinary bourgeois morass with 
commimist flags inscribed with catchwords stuck all over the 
place.” This is very useful. It is not a repetition of what we 
are constantly hearing around us, but the plain class truth 
uttered by the class enemy. It is very useful to read this sort 
of thing; and it was written not because the communist state 
allows you to write some things and not others, but because 
it really is the class truth, bluntly and frankly uttered by the 
class enemy. “I am in favour of supporting the Soviet 
government in Russia,” says Ustryalov, although he was a 
Constitutional-Democrat, a bourgeois, and supported interven- 
tion. “I am in favour of supporting Soviet power because it 
has taken the road that will lead it to the ordinary bourgeois 
state.” 

This is very useful, and I think that we must keep it in 
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mind. It is much better for us if the Smena Vekh people 
write in that strain than if some of them pretend to be 
almost Communists, so that from a distance one cannot tell 
whether they believe in God or in the communist revolution. 
We must say frankly that such candid enemies arc useful. 
We must say frankly that the things Ustryalov speaks about 
are possible. History knows all sorts of metamorphoses. 
Relying on firmness of convictions, loyalty, and other splen- 
did moral qualities is anything but a serious attitude in 
politics. A few people may be endowed with splendid moral 
qualities, but historical issues are decided by vast masses, 
which, if the few do not suit them, may at times treat them 
none too politely. 

There have been many cases of this kind; that is why 
we must welcome this frank utterance of Hit. Smena Vekn 
people. The enemy is speaking the class truth and is pointing 
to the danger that confronts us, and which the enemy is striv- 
ing to make inevitable. Smena Vekh adherents express the 
sentiments of thousands and tens of thousands of bour- 
geois, or of Soviet employees whose function it is to operate 
our New Economic Policy. This is the real and main danger. 
And that is why attention must be concentrated mainly on 
the question: “Who will win?” I have spoken about competi- 
tion. No direct onslaught is being made on us now; nobody 
is clutching us by the throat. True, we have yet to sec what 
will happen tomorrow; but today we are not being subject- 
ed to armed attack. Nevertheless, the fight against capi- 
talist society has become a hundred times more fierce and 
perilous, because we are not always able to tell enemies from 
friends. 

When 1 spoke about communist competition, what I had 
in mind were not communist sympathies but the development 
of economic forms and social systems. This is not competition 
but, if not the last, then nearly the last, desperate, furious, 
life-and-death struggle between capitalism and communi^. 

And here we must squarely put me question; Wherein lies 
our strength and what do We lack? We have quite enough 
political power. I hardly think there is anyone here who will 
assert that on sudbi-and-sueh a practical Question, in sudi^ 
and-such a business institution, the Communiita, the Cxmr 
munist Party, lack sufficient power. There are people who 




tfaitnk only of diis, but these people are hopelessly looking 
backward and cannot understand that one must look ahead. 
The ntittn economic power is in our hands. All the vital large 
enterprises, the railways, etc, are in our hands. The number 
of leased enterprises, although considerable in places, is on 
the whole insignificant; altoge&er it is ini^tesimal com- 
pared with the rest The economic power in the hands of the 
proletarian state of Russia is quite adequate to ensure the 
transition to communism. What then is lacking? Obviously, 
what is lacking is culture among the stratum of the Com- 
munists who perform administrative functions. If we take 
Moscow with its 4,700 Communists in responsible positions, 
and if we take that huge bureaucratic machine, that gigantic 
heap, we must ask: who is directing whom? I doubt very 
mu^ whether it can truthfully be said that the Communists 
are directing that heap. To tell the truth, they are not direct- 
ing, they are being directed. Something analogous happened 
here to what we were told in our history lessons when we 
were children: sometimes one nation conquers another, the 
nation that conquers is the conqueror and the nation that is 
vanquished is the conquered nation. This is simple and in- 
telligible to all. But what happens to the culture of these 
nations? Here things are not so simple. If the conquering 
nation is more cidtured than the vanquished nation, the 
former imposes its culture upon the latter; but if the opposite 
is the case, the vanquished nation impos^ its culture upon 
the conqueror. Has not something like this happened in the 
capital of the R.S.F.S.R.? Have the 4,700 Communists (near- 
ly a whole army division, and all of them the very best) 
come under the influence of an alien culture? True, there may 
be the impression that the vanquished have a high level of 
culture. But diat is not the case at all. Hneir culture is miser- 
able, ins^nificant, but it is still at a higher level than ours. 
Miserable and low as it is, it is higher than that of our 
responsible Communist administrators, for the latter lack 
admnisWative ability. Communists who are put at the head of 
departments-«and sometimes artful saboteurs deliberately 
put them in thesej^tions in order to use them as a shield— 
are often fooled. is a very unpleasant admission to make, 
or, at any rale, not a very pleasant one; but I think we must 
admit iti for at present dus as the ss#ent problem. 1 think 
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that this is the political lesson of the past year; and it is 
around this that the struggle will rage in 1922. 

Will the responsible Communists of the R.S.F.S.R. and of 
the Russian Communist Party realise that they cannot 
administer; that they only imagine they are directing, but arc, 
actually, being directed? If they realise this they will learn, 
of course; for this business can be learnt. But one must study 
hard to learn it, and our people arc not doing this. They 
scatter orders and decrees right and left, but the result is 
quite different from what they want. 

The competition and rivalry that we have placed on the 
order of the day by proclaiming NEP is a serious business. 
It appears to be going on in all government offices; but as 
a matter of fact it is one more form of the struggle between 
two irreconcilably hostile classes. It is another torm of the 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. It is a 
struggle that has not yet been brought to a head, and 
culturally it has not yet been resolved even in the central 
government departments in Moscow. Very often the bour- 
geois officials know the business better than our best Com- 
munists, who are invested with authority and have every 
opportunity, but who cannot make the slightest use of their 
rights and authority. 

I should like to quote a passage from a pamphlet by 
Alexander Todorsky.*^ It was published in Vesyegonsk (there 
is an uyezd town of that name in Tver Gubernia) on the first 
anniversary of the Soviet revolution in Russia, on 
November 7, 1918, a long, long time ago. Evidently this 
Vesyegonsk comrade is a member of the Party — I read the 
pamphlet a long time ago and cannot say for certain. He 
describes how he set to work to equip two Soviet factories, 
and for this purpose enlisted the services of two bourgeois. He 
did this in the way these things were done at that time — 
threatened to imprison them and to confiscate all their prop- 
erty. They were enlisted for the task of restoring the 
factories. We know how the services of the bourgeoisie were 
enlisted in 1918 (laughter); so there is no need for me to go 


’■* Lenin refers to Alexander Todorsky’s book A Year with ft Rifig 
and a Plough published in 1918 by the Vesyegonsk Uyezd Executive 
Committee of Soviets, Tver Gubernia.— Erf. 
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into details. The methods we are now using to enlist the 
bourgeoisie are different. But here is the conclusion he ar- 
rived at: “This is only half the job. It is not enough to defeat 
the bourgeoisie, to overpower them; they must be compelled 
to work for us.” 

Now these are remarkable words. They are remarkable 
for they show that even in the town of Vesyegonsk, even in 
1918, there were people who had a correct understanding of 
the relationship between the victorious proletariat and the 
vanquished bourgeoisie. 

When we rap the exploiters’ knuckles, render them in- 
nocuous, overpower them, it is only half the job. In Moscow, 
however, ninety out of a hundred responsible officials 
imagine that all we have to do is to overpower, render in- 
nocuous and rap knuckles. What I have said about the 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and whiteguards is 
very often interpreted solely as rendering innocuous, rapping 
knuckles (and, perhaps, not only the knuckles, but some other 
place) and overpowering. But that is only half the job. It 
was only half the job even in 1918, when this was written 
by the Vesyegonsk comrade; now it is even less than 
one-fourth. We must make these hands work for us, and not 
have responsible Communists at the head of departments, 
enjoying rank and title, but actually swimming with 
the stream together with the bourgeoisie. That is the whole 
point. 

The idea of building communist society exclusively with 
the hands of the Communists is childish, absolutely childish. 
We Communists are but a drop in the ocean, a drop in the 
ocean of the people. We shall be able to lead the people 
along the road we have chosen only if we correctly determine 
it not only from the standpoint of its direction in world 
history. From that point of view we have determined the 
road quite correctly, and this is corroborated by the situation 
in every country. We must also determine it correctly for our 
own native land, for our country. But the direction in world 
history is not the only factor. Odicr factors arc whether there 
will be intervention or not, and whether we shall be able to 
supply the peasants with goods in exchange for their grain. 
The peasants will say: “You arc splendid fellows; you defend- 
ed our country. That is why we obeyed you. But if you cannot 
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run the show, get out!*’ Yes, that is what the peasants will 
say. 

We Communists shall be able to direct our economy if we 
succeed in utilising the hands of the bourgeoisie in building 
up this economy of ours and in the meantime learn from 
these bourgeoisie and guide them along the road we want 
them to travel. But when a Communist imagines Aat he 
knows everything, when he says: “I am a responsible Com- 
munist, I have beaten enemies far more formidable than any 
salesman. We have fought at the front and have beaten far 
more formidable enemies”— it is this prevailing mood that is 
doing us great harm. 

Rendering the exploiters innocuous, rapping them over the 
knuckles, clipping their wings is the least important part of 
the job. That must be done; and our State Political Admin- 
istration and our courts must do it more vigorously than 
they have up to now. They must remember that they are pro- 
letarian courts surrounded by enemies the world over. This 
is not difficult; and in the main we have learned to do it. 
Here a certain amount of pressure must be exercised; but that 
is easy. 

To win the second part of the victory, i.e., to build com- 
munism with the hands of non-Communists, to acquire the 
practical ability to do what is economically necessary, we 
must establish a link with peasant farming; we must satisfy 
the peasant, so that he will say: “Hard, bitter and painful 
as starvation is, I see a government that is an unusual one, 
is no ordinary one, but is doing something practically use- 
ful, something tangible.” We must see to it ihai the numer- 
ous elements with whom we are co-operating, and who far 
exceed us in number, work in such a way as to enable us 
to supervise them; we must learn to understand this work, 
and direct their hands so that they do something useful for 
communism. This is the key point of the present situation; 
for although individual Communists have understood and 
realised that it is necessary to enlist the non-Party people for 
this work, the rank-and-file of our Party have not Many 
circulars have been written, much has been said about this, 
but has anything been accomplished during the past year? 
Nothing. Not five Party committees out of a hundred ^ 
show practical results. Tliis shows how much we lag behind 
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the requirements of the present time; how much we arc 
still living in the traditions of 1918 and 1919. Those were 
great years; a great historical task was then accomplished. 
But if we only look back on those years and do not see the 
task that now confronts us, we shall be doomed, certainly 
and absolutely. And the whole point is that we refuse to 
admit it. 

I should now like to give two practical examples to illus- 
trate how we administer. I have said already that it would 
be more correct to take one of the state trusts as an example, 
but I must ask you to excuse me for not being able to apply 
this proper method, for to do so it would have been neces- 
sary to study the concrete material concerning at least one 
state trust. Unfortunately, I have been unable to do that, 
and so I will take two small examples. One example is the 
accusation of bureaucracy levelled at the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade by the Moscow Consumers* Co- 
operative Society. The other example I will take from the 
Donets Basin. 

The first example is not quite relevant— I am unable to 
find a better — but it will serve to illustrate my main point. 
As you know from the newspapers, I have been unable to 
deal with affairs directly during these past few months. I 
have not been attending the Council of People’s Commissars, 
or the Central Committee. During the short and rare visits 
I made to Moscow I was struck by the desperate and terrible 
complaints levelled at the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade. I have never doubted for a moment that the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade functions badly and that it is 
tied up with red tape. But when the complaints became par- 
ticularly bitter I tried to investigate the matter: to take a 
concrete example and for once get to the bottom of it; to 
ascertain the cause, to ascertain why the machine was not 
working properly. 

The M.C.C.S. wanted to purchase a quantity of canned 
goods. A French citizen appeared amd offered some. I do 
not know whether he did it in the interests of the interna- 
tional policy and with the knowledge of the leadership of the 
Entente countries, or with the approval of Poincar6 and the 
other enemies of the Soviet government (I think our historians 
will investigate and make this clear after the Genoa Confer- 
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encc), but the fact is that the French bourgeoisie took not 
only a theoretical, but also a practical interest in this busi- 
ness, as a French bourgeois turned up in Moscow with an 
offer of canned goods. Moscow is starving; in the summer the 
situation will be worse; no meat has been delivered, and 
knowing the merits of our People’s Commissariat of Rail- 
ways, probably none will be delivered. 

An offer is made to sell canned meat for Soviet currency 
(whether the meat is entirely bad or not will be established 
by a future investigation). M^at could be simpler? But if the 
matter is approached in the Soviet way, it turns out to be not 
so simple after all. I was unable to go into the matter per- 
sonally, but I ordered an investigation and I have before me 
the report which shows how this celebrated case developed. 
It started with the decision adopted on February 11 by the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party on the report of Comrade Kamenev con- 
cerning the desirability of purchasing food abroad. Of 
course, how could a Russian citizen decide such a question 
without the consent of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party! Think of it! 
How could 4,700 responsible officials (and this is only ac- 
cording to the census’') decide a matter like purchasing food 
abroad without the consent of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Committee? This would be something supernatural, 
of course. Evidently, Comrade Kamenev understands our 
policy and the realities of our position perfectly well, and, 
therefore, he did not place too much reliance on the numerous 
responsible officials. He started by taking the bull by the 
horns — if not the bull, at all events the Political Bureau — and 
without any difficulty (I did not hear that there was any 
discussion over the matter) obtained a resolution stating: “To 
call the attention of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade to the desirability of importing food from abroad; the 
import duties. . .”, etc. The attention of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign Trade was drawn to this. Things started 
moving. This was on February 11, I remember that I had 

““ The census of responsible officials in July 1921 was to ascertmn 
the numerical composition and efficiency of leading Party functionaries 
in gubernia and uyezd centres, their geographical distribution and the 
expediency of their utilisation.— 
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occasion to be in Moscow at the very end of February, or 
about Aat time, and what did I find? The complaints, the 
despairing complaints of the Moscow comrades. '*What’s the 
matter?” I ask. “There is no way we can buy these provi- 
sions.” “Why?” “Because of the red tape of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade.” I had not been taking part 
in affairs for a long time and I did not know that the Political 
Bureau had adopted a decision on the matter. I merely 
ordered the Executive Secretary of our Council to investigate, 
procure the relevant documents and show them to me. ^e 
matter was settled When Krasin arrived. Kamenev discussed 
the matter with him; the transaction was arranged, and the 
canned meat was purchased. All’s well that ends well. 

I have not the least doubt that Kamenev and Krasin can 
come to an understanding and correctly determine the polit- 
ical line desired by the Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party. If the political line 
on commercial matters were decided by Kamenev and Krasin, 
ours would be the best Soviet Republic in the world. But 
Kamenev, a member of the Political Bureau, and Krasin— 
the latter is busy with diplomatic affairs connected with 
Genoa, affairs which have entailed an enormous, an excessive 
amount of labour — cannot be dragged into every transaction, 
dragged into the business of buying canned goods from a 
French citizen. That is not the way to work. This is not new, 
not economic, and not a policy, but sheer mockery. Now I 
have the report of the investigation into this matter. In fact, 
I have two reports: one, the report of the investigation made 
by Gorbunov, the Executive Secretary of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, and his assistant, Miroshnikov; and the 
other, the report of the investigation made by the State Polit- 
ical Administration. I do not bow why the latter interested 
itself in the matter, and I am not quite sure whether it was 
proper for it to do so; but I will not go into that now, be- 
cause 1 am afraid this might entail another investigation. The 
important thing is that material on the matter has been col- 
lected and I now have it before me. 

On arriving in Moscow at the end of February I heard 
bitter complaints, “We cannot buy the canned goods”, 
although in Libau there was a ship with a cargo of canned 
goods, and the owners were prepared to take Soviet currency 
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for real canned goods! {Laughter) If these canned goods arc 
not entirely bad (and I now emphasise the “if, because I 
am not sure that 1 shall not call for another investigation, 
the results of which, however, we shall have to report at 
the next Congress), if, I say, these goods are not entirely bad 
and they have been purchased, 1 ask: why could not this 
matter have been settled without Kamenev and Krasin? From 
the report I have before me I gather that one responsible 
Communist sent another responsible Communist to the devil. 
I also gather from this report that one responsible Communist 
said to another responsible Communist: “From now on I shall 
not talk to you except in the presence of a lawyer.” Reading 
this report I recalled the time when I was in exile in Siberia, 
twenty-five years ago, and had occasion to act in the capacity 
of a lawyer. I was not a certified lawyer, because, being 
summarily exiled, I was not allowed to practise; but as there 
was no other lawyer in the region, people came and confided 
their troubles to me. But sometimes I had the greatest 
difficulty in understanding what the trouble was. A woman 
would come and, of course, start telling me a long story about 
her relatives, and it was incredibly difficult to get from her 
what she really wanted. I said to her: “Bring me a copy.” She 
went on with her endless and pointless story. When I re- 
peated, “Bring me a copy”, she left, complaining: “He won’t 
hear what I have to say unless I bring a copy.” In our colony 
we had a hearty laugh over this copy. I was able, however, to 
make some progress. People came to me, brought copies of 
the necessary documents, and I was able to gather what their 
trouble was, what they complained of, what ailed them. 
This was twenty-five years ago, in Siberia, in a place many 
hundreds of versts from the nearest railway station. 

But why was it necessary, three years after the revolution, 
in the capital of the Soviet Republic, to have two investiga- 
tions, the intervention of Kamenev and Krasin and the in- 
structions of the Political Bureau to purchase canned goods? 
What was lacking? Political power? No. The money was 
forthcoming, so they had economic as well as political power. 
All the necessary institutions were available. What was lack- 
ing, then? Culture. Ninety-nine out of every hundred officials 
of the M.C.C.S.— against whom I have no complaint to make 
whatever, and whom I regard as excellent Communists— and 
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of the Commissanat of Foreign Trade lack culture. 
They were unable to approach the matter in a cultured 
manner. 

When I first heard of the matter I sent the following 
written proposal to the Central Committee: “All the officials 
concerned of the Moscow government departments — except 
the members of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, 
who, as you know, enjoy immunity — should be put in the 
worst prison in Moscow for six hours, and those of the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Trade for thirty-six hours.” 
And then it turned out that no one could say who the culprits 
were (laughter)^ and from what I have told you it is evident 
that the culprits will never be discovered. It is simply the 
usual inability of the Russian intellectuals to get things 
done— inefficiency and slovenliness. First they rush at a job, 
do a little bit, and then think about it, and when nothing 
comes of it, they run to complain to Kamenev and want the 
matter to be brought before the Political Bureau. Of course, 
all difficult state problems should be brought before the 
Political Bureau — I shall have to say something about that 
later on — but one should think first and then act. If you want 
to bring up a case, submit the appropriate documents. First 
send a telegram, and in Moscow we also have telephones; 
send a telephone message to the competent department and a 
copy to Tsyurupa saying: “I regard the transaction as urgent 
and will take proceedings against anyone guilty of red tape.” 
One must think of this elementary culture, one must approach 
things in a thoughtful manner. If the business is not settled 
in the course of a few minutes, by telephone, collect the docu- 
ments and say: “If you start any of your red tape I shall have 
you clapped in gaol.” But not a moment’s thought is given 
to the matter, there is no preparation, the usual bustle, several 
commissions, everybody is tired out, exhausted, run down, 
and things begin to move only when Kamenev is put in touch 
with Krasin. All this is typical of what goes on not only in 
the capital, Moscow, but also in the other capitals, in the 
capitals of all independent republics and regions. And the 
same thing, even a hundred times worse, constantly goes on 
in the provincial towns. 

In our struggle we must remember that Communists must 
be able to reason. They may be perfectly familiar with the 
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revolutionary struggle and with the state of the revolution- 
ary movement all over the world; but if we are to extricate 
ourselves from desperate poverty and want we need culture, 
integrity and an ability to reason. Many lack these qualities. 
It would be unfair to say that the responsible Communists 
do not fulfil their functions conscientiously. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of them, ninety-nine out of a hundred, are not 
only conscientious — they proved their devotion to the revolu- 
tion under the most difficult conditions before the fall of 
tsarism and after the revolution; they were ready to lay down 
their lives. Therefore, it would be radically wrong to at- 
tribute the trouble to lack of conscientiousness. We need a 
cultured approach to the simplest affairs of state. We must 
all understand that this is a matter of state, a business matter; 
and if obstacles arise we must be able to overcome them and 
take proceedings against those who are guilty of red tape. 
We have proletarian courts in Moscow; they must bring to 
account the persons who are to blame for the failure to effect 
the purchase of several tens of thousands of poods of canned 
food. I think the proletarian courts will be able to punish the 
guilty; but in order to punish, the culprits must be found. I 
assure you that in this case no culprits will be found. I want 
you all to look into this business: no one is guilty; all we see 
is a lot of fuss and bustle and nonsense. Nobody has the 
ability to approach the business properly; nobody understands 
that affairs of state must not be tackled in this way. And all 
the whiteguards and saboteurs take advantage of this. At one 
time we waged a fierce struggle against the saboteurs; that 
struggle confronts us even now. There are saboteurs today, of 
course, and they must be fought. But can we fight them when 
the position is as I have just described it? This is worse than 
any sabotage. The saboteur could wish for nothing better than 
that two Communists should argue over the question of when 
to appeal to the Political Bureau for instructions on principles 
in buying food; and of course he would soon slip in between 
them and egg them on. If any intelligent saboteur were to 
stand behind these Communists, or behind each of them in 
turn, and encourage them, that would be the end. The matter 
would be doomed for ever. Who is to blame? Nobody, be- 
cause two responsible Communists, devoted revolutionaries, 
are arguing over last year’s snow; are arguing over the ques- 
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tion of when to appeal to the Political Bureau for instructions 
on principles in buying food. 

That is how the matter stands and that is the difficulty 
that confronts us. Any salesman trained in a large capitalist 
enterprise knows how to settle a matter like that; but ninety- 
nine responsible Communists out of a hundred do not. And 
they refuse to understand that they do not know how and 
that they must learn the ABC of this business. Unless we 
realise this, unless we sit down in the preparatory class again, 
we shall never be able to solve the economic problem that 
now lies at the basis of our entire policy. 

The other example I wanted to give you is that of the 
Donets Basin. You know that this is the centre, the real basis 
of our entire economy. It will be utterly impossible to restore 
large-scale industry in Russia, to really build socialism— for 
it can only be built on the basis of large-scale industry — 
unless we restore the Donets Basin and bring it up to the 
proper level. The Central Committee is closely watching 
developments there. 

As regards this region there was no unjustified, ridiculous 
or absurd raising of minor questions in the Political Bureau; 
real, absolutely urgent business was discussed. 

The Central Committee ought to see to it that in such real 
centres, bases and foundations of our entire economy, work 
is carried on in a real business-like manner. At the head of 
the Central Coal Industry Board we had not only undoubted- 
ly devoted, but really educated and very capable people. I 
should not be wrong even if I said talented people. That is 
why the Central Committee has concentrated its attention on 
it. The Ukraine is an independent republic. That is quite all 
right. But in Party matters it sometimes — what is the politest 
way of saying it?— takes a roundabout course, and we shall 
have to get at them. For the people in charge there are sly, 
and their Central Committee 1 shall not say deceives us, but 
somehow edges away from us. To obtain a general view of 
the whole business, we discussed it in the Central Committee 
here and discovered that friction and disagreement exist. 
There is a Commission for the Utilisation of Small Mines 
there and, of course, severe friction between it and the Cen- 
tral Coal Industry Board. Still we, the Central Committee, 
have a certain amount of experience and we unanimously 
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decided not to remove the leading people, but if there was 
any friction it was to be reported to us, down to the smallest 
detail. For since we have not only devoted but capable people 
in the region, we must back them up, and enable them to 
complete their training, assuming that they have not done so. 
In the end, a Party Congress was held in the Ukraine— I do 
not know what happened there; all sorts of things happened. 
I asked for information from the Ukrainian comrades, and I 
asked Comrade Orjonikidze particularly — and the Central 
Committee did the same— to go down there and ascertain 
what had happened. Evidently, there was some intrigue and 
an awful mess, which the Commission on Party History* 
would not be able to clear up in ten years should it undertake 
to do so. But the upshot of it all was that contrary to the 
unanimous instructions of the Central Committee, this group 
was superseded by another group. What was the matter? 
In the main, notwithstanding all its good qualities, a section 
of the group made a mistake. They were overzealous in their 
methods of administration.** There we have to deal with 
workers. Very often the word ‘‘workers’* is taken to mean the 
factory proletariat. But it does not mean that at all. During 
the war people who were by no means proletarians went into 
the factories; they went into the factories to dodge the war. 
Are the social and economic conditions in our country today 
such as to induce real proletarians to go into the factories? 
No. It would be true according to Marx; but Marx did not 
write about Russia; he wrote about capitalism as a whole, 
beginning with the fifteenth century. It held true over a 
period of six hundred years, but it is not true for present-day 
Russia. Very often those who go into the factories are not 
proletarians; they are casual elements of every description. 

The task is to learn to organise the work properly, not to 
lag behind, to remove friction in time, not to separate 
administration from politics. For our administration and our 


The Commission for Collecting and Studying Materi^s on the His- 
tory of the October Revolution and the History of the Russian Communist 
Party was set up on September 21, 1920.— 

This refers to the Central Coal Industry Board of the Donets Basin 
which failed to appreciate the importance of restoring small mines and 
other industries and suppressed the initiative of load Party and trade 
union organisations in economic construction. — Ed. 
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politics rest on the ability of the entire vanguard to main- 
tain contact with the entire mass of the proletariat and with 
the entire mass of the peasantry. If anybody forgets these 
cogs and becomes wholly absorbed in administration, the 
result will be a disastrous one. The mistake the Donets Basin 
officials made is insignificant compared with other mistakes 
of ours, but this example is a typical one. The Central Com- 
mittee unanimously ordered: “Allow this group to remain; 
bring all conflicts, even minor ones, before the Central Com- 
mittee, for the Donets Basin is not an ordinary district, but 
a vital one, without which socialist construction would simply 
remain a pious wish.'’ But all our political power, all the 
authority of the Central Committee proved of no avail. 

This time there was a mistake in administration, of course; 
in addition, a host of other mistakes were made. 

This instance shows that it is not a matter of possessing 
political power, but of administrative ability, the ability to 
put the right man in the right place, the ability to avoid 
petty conflicts, so that state economic work may be carried 
on without interruption. This is what we lack; this is the root 
of the mistake. 

I think that in discussing our revolution and weighing up 
its prospects, we must carefully single out the problems which 
the revolution has solved completely and which have ir- 
revocably gone down in history as an epoch-making departure 
from capitalism. Our revolution has such solutions to its 
credit. Let the Mensheviks and Otto Bauer of the Two-and-a- 
Half International shout: “Theirs is a bourgeois revolution." 
We say that our task was to consummate the bourgeois 
revolution. As a certain whiteguard newspaper expressed it: 
Dung had accumulated in our state institutions for four 
hundred years; but we cleaned it all out in four years. This is 
the great service we rendered. What have the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries done? Nothing. The dung of 
medievalism has not been cleaned out either in our country, 
or even in advanced, enlightened Germany. Yet they 
reproach us for domg what stands very much to our credit. 
The fact that we have consummated the revolution is an 
achievement that can never be expunged from our record. 

War is now in the air. The trade unions, for example, the 
reformist trade unions, are passing resolutions against war 
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and are threatening to call strikes in opposition to war. 
Recently, if I am not mistaken, I read a report in the news- 
papers to the e£Fect that a certain very good Communist 
delivered an anti-war speech in the French Chamber of 
Deputies in the course of which he stated that the workers 
would prefer to rise in revolt rather than go to war.’*' This 
question caimot be formulated in the way we formulated it in 
1912, when the Basle Manifesto was issued. The Russian 
revolution alone has shown how it is possible to emerge from 
war, and what effort this entails. It showed what emerging 
from a reactionary war by revolutionary methods means. 
Reactionary imperialist wars are inevitable in all parts of the 
world; and in solving problems of this sort mankind cannot 
and will not forget that tens of millions were slaughtered 
then, and will be slaughtered again if war breaks out. We are 
living in the twentieth century, and the only nation that 
emerged from a reactionary war by revolutionary methods 
not for the benefit of a particular government, but by over- 
throwing it, was the Russian nation, and it was the Russian 
revolution that extricated it. What has been won by the 
Russian revolution is irrevocable. No power on earth can 
erase that; nor can any power on earth erase the fact that the 
Soviet state has been created. This is a historic victory. For 
hundreds of years states have been built according to the 
bourgeois model, and for the first time a non-bourgeois form 
of state has been discovered. Our machinery of government 
may be faulty, but it is said that the first steam engine that 
was invented was also faulty. No one even knows whether it 
worked or not, but that is not the important point; the im- 
portant point is that it was invented. Even assuming that the 
first steam engine was of no use, the fact is that we now have 
steam engines. Even if our machinery of government is very 
faulty, the fact remains that it has been created; ^e greatest 
invention in history has been made; a proletarian type of 
state has been created. Therefore, let all Europe, let thousands 
of bourgeois newspapers broadcast news about the horrors 
and poverty that prevail in our country, about sufiFering being 
the sole lot of the working people in our country; the workers 

The French Communist referred to is Jean Renault who spoke out 
against militarism and imperialism. — Ed. 
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all over the world are still drawn towards the Soviet state. 
These are the great and irrevocable gains that we have 
achieved. But for us, members of the Communist Party, this 
meant only opening the door. We are now confronted with 
the task of laying the foundations of socialist economy. Has 
this been done? No, it has not. We still lack the socialist 
foundation. Those Communists who imagine that we have it 
are greatly mistaken. The whole point is to distinguish firmly, 
clearly and dispassionately what constitutes the historic 
service rendered by the Russian revolution from what we do 
very badly, from what has not yet been created, and what we 
shall have to redo many times yet. 

Political events are always very confused and complicated. 
They can be compared with a chain. To hold the whole chain 
you must grasp the main link. Not a link chosen at random. 
What was the central event in 1917? Withdrawal from the 
war. The entire nation demanded this, and it overshadowed 
everything. Revolutionary Russia accomplished this with- 
drawal from the war. It cost tremendous effort; but the major 
demand of the people was satisfied, and that brought us 
victory for many years. The people realised, the peasants 
saw, every soldier returning from the front understood 
perfectly well that the Soviet government was a more demo- 
cratic government, one that stood closer to the working 
people. No matter how many outrageous and absurd things 
we may have done in other spheres, the fact that we realised 
what the main task was proved that everything was right. 

What was the key feature of 1919 and 1920? Military 
resistance. The all-powerful Entente was marching against 
us, was at our throats. No propaganda was required there. 
Every non-Party peasant understood what was going on. The 
landowners were coming back. The Communists knew how to 
fight them. That is why, taken in the mass, the peasants 
followed the lead of the Communists; that is why we were 
victorious. 

In 1921, the key feature was an orderly retreat. This re- 
quired stem discipline. The Workers’ Opposition said: “You 
are underrating the workers; the workers should display 
greater initiative.” But initiative had to be displayed then 
by retreating in good order and by maintaining strict 
discipline. Anyone who introduced an undertone of panic or 
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insubordination wouid have doomed the revolution to defeat; 
for there is nothing more difficult than retreating with people 
who have been accustomed to victory, who arc imbued with 
revolutionary views and ideals, and who, in their hearts, 
regard every retreat as a disgraceful matter. The greatest 
danger was the violation of good order, and the greatest task 
was to maintain good order. 

And what is the key feature now? The key feature now— 
and I would like to sum up my report with this— is not that 
we have changed our line of policy. An incredible lot of 
nonsense is being talked about this in connection with NEP. 
It is all hot air, pernicious twaddle. In connection with NEP 
some people are beginning to fuss around, proposing to 
reorganise our government departments and to form new 
ones. All this is pernicious twaddle. In the present situation 
the key feature is people, the proper choice of people. A 
revolutionary who is accustomed to struggle against petty 
reformists and uplift educators finds it hard to understand 
this. Soberly weighed up, the political conclusion to be drawn 
from the present situation is that we have advanced so far 
that we cannot hold all the positions; and we need not hold 
them all. 

Internationally our position has improved vastly these last 
few years. The Soviet type of state is our achievement; it is 
a step forward in human progress; and the information the 
Communist International receives from every country every 
day corroborates this. Nobody has the slightest doubt about 
that. From the point of view of practical work, however, the 
position is that unless the Communists render the masses of 
the peasants practical assistance they will lose their support. 
Passing laws, passing better decrees, etc., is not now the main 
object of our attention. There was a time when the passing of 
decrees was a form of propaganda. People used to laugh at us 
and say that the Bolsheviks do nOt realise that their decrees 
are not being carried out; the entire whiteguard press was full 
of jeers on that score. But at that period this passing of 
decrees was quite justified. We Bolsheviks had just taken 
power, and we said to the peasant, to the worker: “Here is a 
decree; this is how we would like to have the state 
administered. Try it!” From the very outset we gave the 
ordinary workers and peasants an idea of our policy in the 
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form of decrees. The result was the enormous confidence we 
enjoyed and now enjoy among the masses of the people 
This was an essential period at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion; without it we should not have risen on the crest of the 
revolutionary wave; we should have wallowed in its trough. 
Without it we should not have won the confidence of all the 
workers and peasants who wanted to build their lives on new 
lines. But tibis period has passed, and we refuse to under- 
stand this. Now the peasants and workers will laugh at us if 
we order this or that government department to be formed or 
reorganised. The ordinary workers and peasants will display 
no interest in this now, and they will be right, because this 
is not the central task today. This is not the sort of thing with 
which we Communists should now go to the people. Al&ough 
we who are engaged in government department's are always 
overwhelmed with so many petty affairs, this is not the link 
that we must grasp, this is not the key feature. The key 
feature is that we have not got the right men in the right 
places; that responsible Communists who acquitted them- 
selves magnificently during the revolution have been given 
commercial and industrial functions about which they know 
nothing; and they prevent us from seeing the truth, for rogues 
and rascals hide magnificently behind their backs. The trou- 
ble is that we have no such thing as practical control of how 
things have been done. This is a prosaic job, a small job; 
these are petty affairs. But after the greatest political change 
in history, bearing in mind that for a time we shall have 
to live in the midst of the capitalist system, the key feature 
now is not politics in the narrow sense of the word (what we 
read in the newspapers is just political fireworks; there is 
nothing socialist in it at all), the key feature is not reso- 
lutions, not departments and not reorganisation. As long 
as these things are necessary we shall do them, but don't 
go to the people with them. Choose the proper men and 
introduce practical control. That is what the people will 
appreciate. 

in the sea of people we are after all but a drop in the 
ocean, and we can a^mister only when we express correctly 
what the people are conscious of. Unless we do this the Com- 
munist Party will not lead the proletariat, the proletariat will 
not lead the masses, and the whole machine will collapse. The 
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chief thing the people, all the working people, want today 
is nothing but help in their desperate hunger and need; they 
want to M shown that the improvement m^tA by the 
peasants is really taking place in the form they are ac- 
customed to. The peasant knows and is accustomed to the 
market and trade. We were unable to introduce direct a>m- 
munist distribution. We lacked the factories and their equip- 
ment for this. That being the case, we must provide the 
peasants with what they need through the medium of trade, 
and provide it as well as the capitalist did, odierwise the 
people will not tolerate such an administration. This is the 
key to the situation; and unless something unexpected arises, 
this, given three conditions, should be the central feature of 
our activities in 1922. 

The first condition is that there shall be no intervention. 
We are doing all we can in the diplomatic field to avoid it; 
nevertheless, it may occur any day. We must really be on 
the alert, and we must agree to make certain big sacrifices 
for the sake of the Red Army, within definite limits, of 
course. We are confronted by the entire bourgeois world, 
which is only seeking a way in which to strange us. Our 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries are nothing more 
nor less than the agents of this bourgeoisie. Such is their po- 
litical status. 

The second condition is that the financial crisis shall not 
be too severe. The crisis is approaching. You mil hear about 
that when we discuss financial policy. If it is too severe and 
rigorous we shall have to revise many things again and con- 
centrate all efforts on one thing. If it is not too severe it may 
even be useful; it will give the Communists in all the state 
trusts a good shaking; only we must not forget to do it. The 
financial crisis will shake up government d^artments and 
industrial enterprises, and those that are not equal to their 
task will be the first to burst; only we must take care that all 
the blame for this is not thrown on the specialists while the 
responsible Communists are praised for bem^ very good 
fellows who have fought at the fronts and have always 
worked well. Thus, if the financial crisis is not too severe we 
can derive some benefit from it and comb the ranks of the 
responsible Communists engaged in the businels depa!rtmeh{ts 
not in the way the Centrm Control Conunii^n and the 
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Central Verification Commission*^ comb them, but very 
thoroughly. 

The third condition is that we shall make no political 
mistakes in this period. Of course, if we do make political 
mistakes all our work of economic construction will be 
disrupted and we shall land ourselves in controversies about 
how to rectify them and what direction to pursue. But if we 
make no sad mistakes, the key feature in the near future will 
be not decrees and politics in the narrow sense of the word, 
not departments and their organisation— the responsible 
Communists and the Soviet institutions will deal with these 
things whenever necessary — ^thc main thing in all our 
activities will be choosing the right people and making sure 
that decisions are carried out. If, in this respect, we learn 
something practical, if we do something practically useful, 
we shall again overcome all difficulties. 

In conclusion I must mention the practical side of the 
question of our Soviet institutions, the higher government 
bodies and the Party’s relation to them. The relations between 
the Party and the Soviet government bodies are not what they 
ought to be. On this point we are quite unanimous. I have 
given one example of how minor matters are dragged before 
the Political Bureau. It is extremely difficult to get out of this 
by formal means, for there is only one governing party in our 
country; and a member of the Party cannot be prohibited 
from lodging complaints. That is why everything that comes 
up on the Council of People’s Commissars is dragged before 
the* Political Bureau. I, too, am greatly to blame for this, for 
to a large extent contact between the Council of People’s 
Commissars and the Political Bureau was maintained through 
me. When I was obliged to retire from work it was found that 
the two wheels were not working in unison and Kamenev had 
to bear a treble load to maintain this contact. Inasmuch as 
it is barely probable that 1 shall return to work in the near 
future, ail hope devolves on the fact that there are two other 
deputies — Comrade Tsyurupa, who has been cleansed by the 


* TAe Central Verification Commission congisting of five members 
was set by the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) on June 25, 1921 
to direct the work of local verification commissions during the period of 
the Party purac.— fid. 
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Germans, and Comrade Rykov, whom they have splendidly 
cleansed. It seems that even Wilhelm, the German Emperor, 
has stood us in good stead— I never expected it. He had a 
surgeon, who happened to be the doctor treating Comrade 
Rykov, and he removed his worst part, keeping it in Ger- 
many, and left the best part intact, sen^ng that part of Com- 
rade Rykov thorou^ly cleansed to us. If that method con- 
tinues to be used it will be a really good thing. 

Joking aside, a word or two about the main instructions. 
On this point there is complete unanimity on the Central 
Committee, and I hope that the Congress will pay the closest 
attention to it and endorse the instructions that the Political 
Bureau and the Central Committee be relieved of minor 
matters, and that more should be shifted to the responsible 
officials. The People’s Commissars must be responsible for 
their work and should not bring these matters up first on the 
Council of People’s Commissars and then on the Political 
Bureau. Formally, we cannot abolish the right to lodge com- 
plaints with the Central Committee, for our Party is the only 
governing party in the country. But we must put a stop to 
the habit of bringing every petty matter before the Central 
Committee; we must raise the prestige of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. The Commissars and not the Deputy 
Commissars must mainly attend the meetings of the Council. 
The functions of the Council must be changed in the direction 
in which I have not succeeded in changing them during the 
past year, that is, it must pay much more attention to 
executive control. We shall have two more deputies — Rykov 
and Tsyurupa. When Rykov was in the Extraordinary 
Authorised Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence for 
the Supply of the Red Army and Navy he tightened things 
up and the work went well. Tsyurupa organised one of the 
most efficient People’s Commissariats. If toge&er th<y m^e 
the maximum effort to improve the People’s Commissariats 
in the sense of efficiency and responsibility, we shall make 
some, even if a little, progress here. We have eighteen Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats of which not less than fifteen are of no 
use at all— efficient People’s Commissars cannot be^ found 
everywhere, and I certainly hope that people give tlds more 
of their attention. Comrade Rykov must be a member of the 
Central Committee Bureau and of the Presidium of the All- 
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Russia Central Executive Committee because tbo'e must be 
a tie-up between these two bodies, for without this tie-up the 
m^un wheels sometimes s{»n in the air. 

In this connection, we must see to it that the number of 
commissimis of the Coimcil of People’s Commissars and of the 
Council of Labour and Defence is reduced. These bodies must 
know and settle their own affairs and not split up into an 
infinite number of commissions. A few days a£0 the commis- 
sions were overhauled. It was found that there were one 
hundred and twenty of them. How many were necessary? 
Sixteen. And this is not the first cut. Instead of accepting 
responsibility for their work, preparing a decision for the 
Council of People’s Commissars and knowing that they bear 
responsibility tor this decision, there is a tendency to take 
shelter behind commissions. The devil himself would lose his 
way in this maze of commissions. Nobody knows what is 

B on, who is responsible; everything is mixed up, and 
/ a decision is passed for which everybody is held 
responsible. 

In this connection, reference must be made to the need for 
extending and developing the autonomy and activities of the 
regional economic conferences.*^ The administrative division 
of Russia has now been drawn up on scientific lines; the 
economic and climatic conditions, the way of life, the condi- 
tions of obtaining fuel, of local industry, etc., have all teen 
tak^ into account. On the basis of this division, district and 
regional economic conferences have been instituted. Changes 
may be made here and there, of course, but the prestige of 
these economic conferences must be enhanced. 

Then we must see to it that the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee works more energetically, meets in 
session more regularly, and for longer periods. The sessions 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee should discuss 
bills which sometimes are hastily brought before the Council 
of People’s Commissars when there is no need to do so. It 
would oe better to postpone such bills and give the local 


* Re^ml economic conferences (or councils) were local organs of 
the Council of Labour and Defence instituted in early 1921 to co-ordinate 
and intensify the activities of all local economic bodies and gubernia 
economic comerences.— 
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workers an opportunity to study them carefully. Stricter 
demands should be made upon those who draft the bills. This 
is not done. 

If the sessions of the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee last longer, they can split up into sections and sub- 
commissions, and thus will be able to verify the work more 
strictly and strive to achieve what in my opinion is the key, 
the quintessence of the present political situation: to concen- 
trate attention on choosing the- right people and on verifying 
how decisions are carried out. 

It must be admitted, and we must not be afraid to admit, 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the responsible 
Communists are not in the jobs they are now fit for; that they 
are imable to perform their duties, and that they must sit 
down to learn. If this is admitted, and since we have the op- 
portunity to learn — ^judging by the general international 
situation we shall have time to do so— -we must do it, come 
what may. {Stormy applause.) 


21-851 




Qosiiig Speedi on the Political Report 
of die Central Committee of die R.C.P.(B,) 

March 28 

(Applause.) First of all I shall have to devote a little time 
to criticising the remarks made here by Comrades Preobra- 
zhensky and Osinsky. I think that on the most important and 
fundamental question Comrades Preobrazhensky and Osinsky 
were wide of Ae mark, and Aeir own statements have proved 
their line of policy to be wrong. 

Comrade Preobrazhensky spoke about capitalism and said 
that we ought to open a general discussion on our Programme. 
1 Aink Aat this would be Ae most unproductive and un- 
justified waste of time. 

First of all about state capitalism. 

''State capitalism is capitalism," said Preobrazhensky, 
"and that is the only way it can and should be interpreted." 
I say that Aat is pufe scholasticism. Up to now nobody could 
have written a book about this sort of capitalism, because this 
is the first time in human history that we see an^khing like it. 
All the more or less intelligible books about state capitalism 
that have appeared up to now were written under conditions 
and in a situation where state capitalism was capitalism. Now 
things arc different; and neiAcr Marx nor the Ivlarxists could 
foresee Ais. We must not look to the past. When you write 
history, you will write it magnificently; but when you write 
a textbook, you will say: State capitalism is the most un- 
expected and absolutely unforeseen form of capitalism— for 
nobody could foresee that Ae proletariat would achieve 
power in one of Ac least developed countries, and would first 
try to organise large-scale production and distribution for the 
peasantry and then, finding Aat it could not cope with Ae 
task owing to the low standard of culture, would enlist the 
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services of capitalism. Nobody ever foresaw this; but it is an 
incontrovertible fact. 

Comrade Larin» in his speech, revealed that he has a very 
vague conception of the New Economic Policy and of how it 
should be handled. 

Not a single serious objection has been raised to our 
adoption of the New Economic Policy. The proletariat is not 
afraid to admit that certain things in the revolution went off 
magnificently, and that others went awry. All the revolution- 
ary parties that have perished so far, perished because they 
became conceited, because they failed to see the source of 
their strength and feared to discuss their weaknesses. We, 
however, shall not perish, because we are not afraid to discuss 
oUr weaknesses and will learn to overcome them. {Applause.) 
The capitalism that we have permitted is essential. If it is 
ugly and bad, we shall be able to rectify it, because power is 
in our hands and we have nothing to fear. Everybody admits 
this, and so it is ridiculous to confuse this with panic-monger- 
ing. If we were afraid to admit this our doom would be 
sealed. But the fact that we will learn and want to learn this 
is proved by the experience of the past three, four, five years, 
during which we learnt more complicated matters in a shorter 
period. True, then we were driven by necessity. During the 
war we were driven very hard; I think there was neither a 
front nor a campaign in which we were not hard pressed. 
The enemy came within a hundred versts of Moscow; was ap- 
proaching Orel; was within five versts of Petrograd. That was 
the time we really woke up and began to learn and to put the 
lessons we had learnt into practice, and we drove out the 
enemy. 

The position now is that we have to deal with an enemy in 
mundane economics, and this is a thousand times more 
difficult. The controversies over state capitalism that have 
been raging in our literature up to now could at best be in- 
cluded in textbooks on history. I do not in the least denv that 
textbooks are useful, and recently I wrote that it would be far 
better if our authors devoted less attention to newspapers and 
political twaddle and wrote textbooks, as many of them, in- 
cluding Comrade Larin, could do splendidly. His talent 
would prove most useful on work of this kind and we would 
solve the problem that Comrade Trotsky emphasised so well 
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when he said that die main task at the present time is to train 
the younger generation, but we have nothing to train them 
with. Indeed, from what can the younger generation learn the 
social sciences? From the old bourgeois junk. This is 
dis^aceful! And this is at a time when we have hundreds 
of Marxist authors who could write textbooks on all sodal 
problems, but do not do so because their minds are taken up 
with other things. 

As regards state capitalism, we ought to know what should 
be the slogan for agitation and propaganda, what must be 
explained, what we must get everyone to understand practi- 
cally. And that is that the state capitalism that we have now is 
not the state capitalism that the Germans wrote about. It is 
capitalism that we ourselves have permitted. Is that true or 
not? Everybody knows that it is true! 

At a congress of Communists we passed a decision that 
state capitalism would be permitted by the proletarian state, 
and we arc the state. If we did wrong we are to blame and it 
is no use shifting the blame to somebody else! We must learn, 
we must see to it that in a proletarian country state capitalism 
cannot and does not go beyond the framework and conditions 
delineated for it by the proletariat, beyond conditions that 
benefit the proletariat. It was quite rightly pointed out here 
that we had to give consideration to the peasants as a mass, 
and enable them to trade freely. Every intelligent worker ap- 
preciates that this is necessary for the proletarian dictator- 
ship, and only Comrade Shlyapnikov can joke about and 
mock it. This is appreciated by everybody and has been 
chewed over a thousand times, but you simply refuse to 
understand it. If under present conditions the peasant must 
have freedom to trade within certain limits, we must give it 
to him, but this does not mean that we are permitting trade 
in raw brandy. We shall punish people for that sort of trade. 
It does not mean that we are permitting the sale of political 
literature called Menshevik and Socialist-Revolutionary and 
financed by the capitalists of the whole world. 

That is what 1 meant when I mentioned machine-guns, 
and Comrade Shlyapnikov should have understood it. What 
he says is nonsensical! 

You will not frighten anybody and you will not win any 
sympathy! {Applause, Laughter,) 
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Poor Shlyapnikov! Lenin had planned to use machine^ 
guns against him! 

What I had in mind was Party disciplinary measures, and 
not machine-guns as such. When we talk about machine- 
guns we have in mind the people in this country whom we 
call Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries and who argue 
as follows: “You say you are retreating towards capitalism, 
and we say the same thing; we agree with you!” We are 
constantly hearing this sort of thing; and abroad a gigantic 
propaganda campaim is being conducted to prove that while 
we Bolsheviks are keeping the Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries in prison, we ourselves are permitting 
capitalism. True, we are permitting capitalism, but within 
the limits that the peasants need. This is essential! Without 
it the peasants could not exist and continue with their hus- 
bandry. But we maintain that the Russian peasants can do 
very well without Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 
propaganda. To those who assert the contrary we say: We 
would rather perish to the last man than yield to you! And 
our courts must understand all this. Now that we are passing 
from the Cheka to state-political courts we must say at this 
Congress that there is no such thing as above-class courts. 
Our courts must be elected, proletarian courts; and they must 
know what it is that we are permitting. They must clearly 
understand what state capitalism is. 

This is the political slogan of the day and not a controversy 
about what the German professors meant by state capitalism 
and what we mean by it. We have gone through a great deal 
since then, and it is altogether unseemly for us to look 
back. 

The degree to which Comrade Preobrazhensky goes off the 
political track is shown by what he said about an Economic 
Bureau and about the Programme. What a magnifkent thing 
our Programme is, but how frightfully we garble it! How is 
that possible? Because some people read it word for word and 
line by line, and beyond fhat tney will not look. They pick 
out a passage and say: “There was a controvepy over this.” 
Some say that the line of the Workers’ Faculties and of the 
Communist local cells was correct, but the line of those who 
said: “Go easy, treat those specialists more carefully”, was 
wrong. True, the Communist cells are splendid and so are ffic 
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Workers’ Faculties, but they are not infallible; they arc not 
saints 

Yes, the Communist cells arc the representatives of our 
Party, and the Workers’ Faculties arc the representatives of 
our class; but the fact that they make mistakes and that we 
must correct them is an elementary truism. How they arc to 
be corrected 1 do not know, because I did not attend the 
meetings of the Central Committee at which this question was 
discussed. But I do know that the Workers’ Faculties and the 
Communist cells overdo things in the line they have taken 
against the professors. After our Central Committee has 
examined this question in all its aspects and has decided that 
things have been overdone and that a more cautious line must 
be adopted towards these professors, who are the represen- 
tatives of an alien class, Comrade Preobrazhensky comes 
along, takes out the Programme and says: “No political con- 
cessions to this stratum; that would be an infringement of 
the Programme.’’ 

If we start guiding the Party in this way we shall inevitably 
go under. And this is not because Comrade Preobrazhensky 
has wrong ideas about politics in general, but because he ap- 
proaches everything from the angle of what is his strongest 
point; he is a theoretician whose mind is restricted by what is 
customary and usual; he is a propagandist whose mind is 
taken up with measures directed to the purpose of propa- 
ganda. Everybody is aware of and appreciates this strong 
point of his, but when he approaches things from the political 
and administrative angle the result is simply monstrous. Set 
up an Economic Bureau?! But everybody has just said, every- 
body has agreed, and we have complete unanimity on tibe 
point (and this is very important, for action depends upon this 
unity) that the Party machinery must be separated from the 
Soviet government machinery. 

It is terribly difficult to do this; we lack the men! But 
Preobrazhensky comes along and airily says that Stalin has 
jobs in two Commissariats. Who among us has not sinned 
in this way? Who has not undertaken several duties at once? 
And how can we do otherwise? What can we do to preserve 
the present situation in the People’s Commissariat of 
Nationalities; to handle all the Turkestan, Caucasian, and 
other questions? These are all political questions! They have 
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to be settled. These are questions that have eng^;ed the at* 
tention of European states for hundreds of years, and only an 
infinitesimal number of them have been settled in democratic 
republics. We are settling them; and we need a man to whom 
the representatives of any of these nations can go and discuss 
their difficulties in all detail. Where can we find sudh a man? 
I don’t think Comrade Preobrazhensky could suggest any 
better candidate than Comrade Stalin. 

The same thing applies to the Workers’* and Peasants* 
Inspection. This is a vast business; but to be able to handle 
investigations we must have at the head of it a man who 
enjoys high prestige, otherwise we shall become submerged 
in and overwhelmed by petty intrigue. 

Comrade Preobrazhensky proposes that an Economic 
Bureau should be set up; but if we do that all our talk about 
separating Party activities from Soviet government activities 
will be just hot air. Comrade Preobrazhensky proposes what 
appears to be a splendid scheme: on the one hand the Polit- 
ical Bureau, then the Economic Bureau, and then the Organ- 
ising Bureau. But all this is very fine only on paper; in actual 
practice it is ridiculous! I positively cannot understand how, 
after Soviet power has been in existence for five years, a man 
who has an intuition for vital politics can make and insist 
upon such a proposal. 

What is the difference between the Organising Bureau and 
the Political Bureau? You cannot draw a hard and fast line 
between a political question and an organisation question. 
Any political question may be an organisation question, and 
vice versa. Only after established practice had shown that 
questions could be transferred from the Organising Bureau to 
the Political Bureau was it possible to organise the work of 
the Central Committee properly. 

Has anybody ever proposed anything different? No, 
because no other rational solution can be proposed. Political 
questions cannot be mechanically separated from organisa- 
tion questions. Politics are conducted by definite peojple; but 
if other people are going to draft documents, nothing will 
come of it. 

You know perfectly well that there have been revolutions 
in which parliamentary assemblies drafted documente which 
were put into effect by people from another class. This led to 
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fiictton, miii iiey were kicked out OrgatiaEatiou questtons 
cmmd bt separated from politics. Politics are concentrated 
ecotiomtes. 

Comrade Kosior comptamed about the Central Committee 
and mentioned names (I have written them ail down)* I am 
not personally familiar with the subject, and so I cannot 
answer; but if you, as the Party Congress, are interested, it 
is your duty to elect a commission to investigate every case 
and subject Kosior and the persons concerned to examination 
by third de^ee. The whole point here is that if tho Central 
Committee is deprived, of the right to distribute forces, it 
will be unable to direct policy. Although we make mistakes 
when we transfer people from one place to another, never- 
theless, 1 take the liberty of asserting that all the time it has 
been functioning, the Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee has made the minimum of mistakes. This is not self- 
praise« The activities of the Political Bureau arc tested not 
by commissions, not by people appointed by our Party, but 
by the whiteguards, by our enemies; and the proof is the 
results of its policy, in which no serious mistakes have been 
committed. 

Comrade Osinsky’s strong point is that if he undertakes 
anything he pursues it with energy and vigour. We must do 
all we can to cultivate this strong point of his and to curb his 
weak points (even if Osinsky raises a howl — he is such a 
vigorous fellow— -this must be done; otherwise, as a worker, 
he will be done for). We on the Central Committee have 
taken measures which, 1 think, will combine his weak points 
with his strong ones. 

If 1 wanted to polemise with Comrade Osinsky — which 1 
do not want to do — I would say that the weightiest evidence 
that could be brought against him is the speech he delivered 
here today. I would have it printed and posted up on a 
board. . . . There was once a man. . . . 

A Deputy People’s Commissar and a leading figure in one 
of the most important People’s Commissariats, md foremost 
among those wo can draw up a platform on any question, 
this man proposes that we should adopt the Cabinet system.*^ 

* The man referred to is N. Osinsky who, speakinn at die Gon^fress, 

profiosed diat a ‘*Cabinet** of Commissars be set up. lie suggested that 
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1 assert that this man is absolutely done for. ... 1 will not go 
into this in detail^ or polemise; wll^t interests me most is that 
Comrade Osinsky’s vast energy should be direct«l into prop* 
er channels. If CSomrade Osinsky does not, in a comrade^ 
way, heed the advice that has been often mven to him by the 
Central Committee, and for which 1 have been lai^ely 
responsible, and if he does not moderate his zeal in this 
matter, he will inevitably find himself in the mire, as he 
found himself today. 

This is very unpleasant for a man who is fond of display* 
ing his character; and it is quite legitimate for a man gifted 
with a strong character to want to display it. Would to 
God that everybody had such a character to display. But the 
Central Committee must see to it that this character is dis- 
played for a useful purpose. The Central Committee must see 
to it that this talk al^ut a Cabinet is cut short, even if the man 
who undergoes this circumcision, so to speak, complains 
about it. I^is will be beneficial. He must put a curb on his 
talents to prevent himself from landing in the mire; and he 
must consult comrades in the other People's Commissariats 
and adhere to the general line. Has any one of our Commis- 
sariats done anything without controversy? No. 

'Improvement of the system of administration and the 
psychological mobilisation of the masses.” This is sheer 
murder! If the Congress were to adopt this politically reac- 
tionary point of view it would be the surest and best method 
of committing suicide. 

“Improvement of the system of administration”?! Pray 
God that we succeed, at least, in getting out of the muddle 
that we are in today. 

We have no system?! For five years we have been spend- 
ing our best efforts in the endeavour to create this system! 
This system is a tremendous step forward. 

The machinery of state is faulty! Do we know what the 
trouble is? We do not! But Comr^e Osinsky talks as if he 
does. Why, he can sit down and in ten minutes devise a whole 
system of administration. It will be harmful and a political 


it should be formed not by the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
but unilaterally by its Chairman, who would be responsible to the Com- 
mittee.— Ed. 
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mistake if his zeal is not curbed* In other channels, however, 
the zeal he is displaying now will be very useful. 

Well, that’s one illustration. And then Comrades Preobra- 
zhensky and Osinsky bore out in the comments what 1 said 
about the most important thing, and Comrade Larin proved 
it still more thoroughly. Look what he did. He hurled accusa- 
tions at me and laughed and jested very merrily. 

He does this magnificently; this is his strong point. If 
Comrade Larin could display this strong point of his in some 
field other than that of state activities he would be a thousand 
times more useful for our Republic; for he is a very capable 
man and has a vivid imagination. This quality is extremely 
valuable; it is wrong to think that only poets need imagina- 
tion. That is a silly prejudice! It is needed even in 
mathematics; it would have been impossible to discover the 
differential and integral calculus without imagination. 
Imagination is a very valuable asset; but Comrade Larin has 
a little too much of it. 1 would say, for example, that if Com- 
rade Larin’s stock of imagination were divided equally among 
all the members of the R.C.P., there would be very good 
results. {Laughter. Applause.) But until we can perform this 
operation. Comrade Larin must be kept away from state, 
administrative, planning, and economic affairs. Otherwise, 
we shall have the same thing occurring as did in the old 
Supreme Economic Council, when Comrade Rykov had not 
yet recovered, and affairs were directed and documents signed 
by “Y. Larin” on behalf of the entire Supreme Economic 
Council. Things were run badly not because Comrade Larin 
displayed his worst qualities, but on the contrary; it was be- 
cause he displayed his best qualities— and nobody can have 
even a shadow of doubt about his devotion and knowledge 
of affairs. Nevertheless, things were run badly. 

This is exactly what I said. True, all these are copybook 
maxims. As for copybook maxims, even Kamkov poked fun 
at me for this at the Congress of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
He said: “Today, Lenin is preaching; ‘Thou shalt not steal’; 
and tomorrow he will add: ^Thou shalt not commit adultery.’ 
This is all that Lenin’s wisdom amounts to.” I heard this 
from Kamkov, the Socialist-Revolutionary, as far back as 
1918. And if Kamkov, who backed these arguments with 
artillery, made no impression on anyone, what impression 
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can Comrade Larin’s jokes make? Now we must concentrate 
all our attention on the major problems of our New Eco* 
nomic Policy. Here Comrade Larin tried to divert the Party 
on to the wrong road. If he were engaged with matters on 
which he could usefully display his numerous talents, where 
he could be of great benefit to the younger generation, and 
where he would not play such a trick as he played in the 
State Planning Commission, it would be entirely different. If 
he were engaged in such work he would make an impression 
on the younger generation— I think I am speaking plainly 
enough — and we should not have the confusion that he has 
caused here. 

I said that Comrade Kamenev proposed on the Political 
Bureau that a resolution be adopted to the effect that it would 
be useful to import food and that canned goods be purchased 
with Soviet currency. Larin sat here, heard this perfectly 
well, and, remembering it perfectly well, said as soon as he 
got on to the platform: ‘Xenin forgot, owing to ill health — 
we shall forgive him this time— that the permission of the 
Political Bureau has to be obtained for disbursements from 
the gold reserve.” Had Comrade Kamenev proposed that we 
should take money out of the gold reserve and give it to 
French profiteers in exchange for canned goods we would 
not have listened to him. We did not offer a single gold kopek 
for the canned goods, we offered Soviet paper currency and — 
just imagine— it was accepted. Wolfson even assured me 
yesterday that these canned goods were of good quality 
(although they have not arriv^ yet); but I shall not believe 
him until we have tasted them, because here they may t^ 
to cheat us. The point is, however, that Comrade Larin 
garbled the facts; we did not spend a single gold kopek; we 
spent 160,000 million Soviet paper rubles. 

Of course, it would be ridiculous and absurd to think that 
Comrade Larin did this with malicious intent. No, that is not 
the point. The point is that his imagination soars a trillion 
kilometres high and, as a consequence, he mixes every- 
thing up. 

Then he went on to say that the State Planning Commis- 
sion had proposed to lease out three-fourths of our railways. 
It is a good thing that he said this at the Party Congress, 
where Krzhizhanovsky immediately refuted him. It docs not 
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often happen like that. You think that talk of this sort is 
heard oiny at Party congresses? Inquire at the Central Con*- 
tiol Ccanmissfon and they will tell you how they examined 
the case of the Moscow Debating Club,*^ and what brought up 
the case of the Moscow Debating Club, where Comrades Larin 
and Ryazanov. . . . (Ryazanov from his seat: “1 said nothing 
about the gold reserve there; worse things were said.”) I was 
not in Moscow and took no part in the investigation of this 

case, I merely had a brief report (Ryazanov: “Don’t 

believe every rumour.”) I learned this from a conversation I 
had with Comrade Solts; it is not a rumour, but a conversa- 
tion I had with a man whom our supreme body, the Party 
Congress, had appointed to the Centr^ Control Commission. 
It was he who told me; and what he told me cannot rouse the 
slightest doubt. One must be very thoughtless to call this a 
rumour. The Central Control Commission investigated the 
affair of the Debating Club and was obliged to state 
unanimously that it was not being run properly. What 
is wrong is quite clear to me. Today, Larin, in passing, 
carried away by his own eloquence, went to the length of say- 
ing that a proposal had been made to lease out three-fourths 
of our railways, but that the Central Committee had put the 
matter right. Krzhizhanovsky said that nothing of the kind 
had happened; the Central Committee had put nothing right; 
Larin had simply muddled up his facts. This is constantly 
happening. 

For four years we have been unable to put a useful worker 
like Larin to really useful work and to relieve him of work 
where he causes harm, in spite of himself. 

The situation is rather unnatural, 1 think. We have the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a reign of terror, victory over 
all the armies in the world, but no victory over Larin’s army! 

* 7 k$ Debating Club of the Moscow Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) 
was organised in August 1921. Similar clubs were opened in various 
districts of Moscow; they debated Party and Soviet development, the 
Soviet Republic's economic policy and other problems. However, the 
Moscow Committee’s Club soon began to be used by opposition groups to 
propagate their views. 

On Fd)ruary 20. 1922 the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) 
examined the question of the Debatii^ Club and instructed the Moscow 
Committee to reconsider the composition of the Club’s board and to 
organise its work in oonformity with the Party’s tasb.— 
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Here we have suffered utter defeatl He is always doing what 
he has no business to do. His vast knowledge his ability 
to enthuse people would be of real benefit to the younger 
generation, which is groping in the dark. We are unable to 
utilise his knowledge, and this gives rise to frictioQ and 
resistance. Here the Political Bureau, the Organising Bureau 
of the Central Committee and tike Plenary Meetings of the 
Central Committee, which are accused of enjoying too mudi 
authority, turn out to have insufficient authorify, or prestige, 
to distribute all the comrades properly. 

We must think this question over and discuss it seriously. 
This is the pivot of our work, and we must set thing^s right 
here. If we do, we shall emerge from our difficulties. We 
shall achieve this by rectifying thinM, but not by talking 
about the new tasks of the Agrarian Programme as Osinsky 
and Larin did. I wrote a review of this programme for the 
Central Committee. I shall not discuss it now; every member 
of the Party interested in the subject has a right to go to the 
Secretariat and read it there. Please do so. If we divert the 
efforts of Larin and Osinsky into the proper channels and 
curb their misguided zeal, enormous benefit will accrue. 

In conclusion 1 shall say a few words about Shlyapnikov. 
1 intended to speak about him at greater len^h, but ninety- 
nine per cent of this subject has been covered by Trotsky and 
Zinoviev, who on instructions of the Central Committee 
replied to the Statement of the Twenty-Two* at the meeting 
of the Communist International. 

Firstly, Comrade Shlyapnikov pretended not to under- 
stand why I referred to machine-guns and panic-mongers; 


* This anti-party statement was sent on February 26, 1922 to Ac 
Presidium of Ae Extended Plenary Meeting of Ac CCmintem ExecuUve 
Committee by a group of members of the former Workers’ Oppofitson. 
It claimed Aat Ac leading Party bodies were ignoriiig the requirements 
and interests of the workers and Aat a split was impending in Ae Party. 

The Plenary Meeting of the Comintern Executive Committee pass^ 
a resolution rejecting the accusations and condemning the stand taken by 
the Twenty-Two. 

The ElevenA Conmss Ae R.G.P.(B.) adopted a special resolution 
condemning Ae anti-rarty bAaviour of members of Ac.W^kers* Op- 
position group and warning its leaders Aat Aey wouM be expdied from 
the Party if they renewed their factional activities.— Ed. 
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and he jokingly said that he had been tried lots of times. Of 
cotirse, comrades, it is not a bad thing to make a joke. One 
cannot spe^ at a big meeting without cracking a joke or two, 
because one's audience gets weary. One must be human. But 
there are certain things that one must not joke about; there 
is such a thing as Party unity. 

At a time when we are completely surrounded by enemies; 
when the international bourgeoisie is sufficiently astute to 
shift Miljoikov to the left, to supply the SocialistrRevolution- 
aries with money for the publication of all sorts of newspa- 
pers and to incite Vandervelde and Otto Bauer to launch a 
campaign against the trial of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
to howl that the Bolsheviks are brutes; when all these people, 
who have studied politics for ages and have thousands of 
millions of gold rubles, francs, etc., at their disposal, are ar- 
rayed against us, for Comrade Shlyapnikov to crack jokes 
and to say: ‘*I have been tried by the Central Committee”, and 
so forth, is a deplorable thing, comrades. The Party Congress 
must draw definite conclusions. We do not arrange trials at 
the Central Committee for nothing! Comrade Shlyapnikov 
was tried by the Central Committee, and we were short of 
three votes to expel him from the Party.*^ The members of the 
Party gathered at this Congress should interest themselves in 
the matter and read the minutes of that meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee. This is no laughing matter! 

You have a legitimate right to appeal to the Communist 
International. But a long time before that appeal was lodged 
a large majority of the Central Committee was in favour of 
expelling Comrade Shlyapnikov; only the necessary two-third 
vote was lacking. You cannot trifle with a thing like that! It 
will do you no harm to know that at the meeting of the Com- 
munist group at the Metalworkers’ Congress Comrade 
Shlyapnikov openly advocated a split. 

Comrade Trotsky has already dealt with the significance of 
Comrade Kollontai’s pamphlet. 

If we trifle with things like this it will be utterly hopeless 


* In retponse to a motion proposed by Lenin, the joint sitting of 
the Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee and the Central Control 
CommisiSon on Au^t 9, 1921 discussed whether Shlyapnikov should be 
exited from the Central Committee and from the Party for anti-Farty 
activity.— 
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to expect that we shall hold on in the difficult situation in 
which we now find ourselves. 1 have indicated the three 
conditions under which it will be possible for us to hold on: 
first, that there shall be no intervention; second, that the 
financial crisis shall not be too severe; and third, that we shall 
make no political mistakes. 

One of the speakers stated that 1 said political complica- 
tions. No, 1 said political mistakes. If we make no political 
mistakes, I say, 99 per cent of the Party membership will be 
with us, and so also will the non- Party workers and peasants, 
who will understand that this is the time to learn. 

I remember that in the article he wrote on the anniversary 
of the Red Army Comrade Trotsky said: “A year of tuition.’* 
This slogan applies equally to the Party and to the working 
class. During this period we have rallied around us a vast 
number of heroic people who have undoubtedly made the turn 
in world history permanent. But this does not justify our 
failure to understand that we now have ahead of us a ‘*y^^ 
of tuition”. 

We arc standing much more firmly on our feet today than 
we stood a year ago. Of course, even today the bourgeoisie 
may attempt another armed intervention, but they will find 
it much more difficult than before; it is much more difficult 
today than it was yesterday. 

To ensure ourselves the opportunity to learn we must make 
no political mistakes. We must waste no time playing with 
the unity of the Party, as Comrade Shlyapnikov is doing. We 
cannot afford games of that kind! We know that the conflict 
within the Party is costing us a great deal. Comrades, we must 
not forget this lesson! Concerning the past year, the Central 
Committee has every right to say that at the opening of this 
Congress there was less factional strife in the Party, it was 
more united than last year. I do not want to boast that all 
factionalism in the Party has vanished. But it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that there is less factionalism in the Party today. 
This has been proved. 

You know that the present Workers’ Opposition is only 
a wreck of the former Workers' Opposition. Compare the 
signatures appended to the Statement of the Twenty-Two 
with those appended to the platform that was issued before 
the Tenth Congress. You will find that many of those signa- 
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liraiw W tell those pmflt who le^ttimatelf 

osedthcii* to appeal to the Gonmumist laternatioiial diat 
lia^ no fight te iif^eal on behalf Mfasnifcov. He 
M^^nnhov ca^ came ia^ summer. I was not in Moscow 
tk the time, but I Wrote Myasnikov a long letter, whidi he 
inserted in his pamphlet. I saw that he was a capable man 
and diat it was worth while having a talk widi him; but this 
man must be told diat if he comes out with criticism of this 
sott k will not be tolerated. 

He writm a letter saying: “Collect all the discontented in 
the district.” Yes, it is not a very difficult matter to collect 
all the discontented in a district. Take die speeches that 
Shlyafmikov delivers here, and which Comrade Medvedyev 
delivers dsewhere. {Midvedyev from his ieat: “Where did 
ymi obtain your information?”) 1 d>tained mv information 
from the bodies appointed by the Congreu of the R.C.P.: the 
Organising Bureau of the Central Committee, the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee, and the Central Control Commis- 
sion. Make inquiries there, if you like, and you will learn what 
sort of speeches Comrade Medvedyev delivers. If we do not 
put a stop to this sort of thing we shall be unable to maintain 
unity whidi, perhaps, is our greatest asset. We must ruthless- 
ly expose our mistakes and discuss them. If we clearly under<^ 
stand this— and we are beginning to understand it at thi| 
Gmgress— -there is not the slightest doubt that we shall be 
d»le to overcome them. (Stormy applause.) 




Speech in Closing the Congress 
April 2 

Comrades, we have reached the end of our Congress. 

The first difference that strikes one in comparing this Con* 
gress with the preceding one is the greater solidarity, the 
greater unanimity and greater organisational unity that have 
been displayed. 

Only a small part of one of the sections of the opposition 
that existed at the last Congress has placed itself outside the 
Party. 

On the trade union question and on the New Economic 
Policy no disagreements, or hardly any disagreements, have 
been revealed in our Party. 

The radically and fundamentally “new” achievement of 
this Congress is that it has provided vivid proof that our 
enemies are wrong in constantly reiterating that our Party 
is becoming senile and is losing its flexibility of mind and 
body. 

No. We have not lost this flexibility. 

When the objective state of affairs in Russia, and all 
over the world, called for an advance, for a supremely 
bold, swift and determined onslaught on the enemy, we 
made that onslaught. If necessary, we shall do it again and 
again. 

By that we raised our revolution to a height hitherto un- 
paralleled in the world. No power on earth, no matter how 
much evil, hardship and suffering it may yet cause millions 
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and hundreds of millions of people, can annul the major 
gains of our revolution, for these are no longer our but historic 
gains. 

But when in the spring of 1921 it turned out that the 
vanguard of the revolution was in danger of becoming 
isolated from the masses of the people, from the masses of 
the peasants, whom it must skilfully lead forward, we 
unanimously and firmly decided to retreat. And on the 
whole, during the past year we retreated in good revolution- 
ary order. 

The proletarian revolutions maturing in all advanced 
countries of the world will be unable to solve their problems 
unless they combine the ability to fight heroically and to 
attack with the ability to retreat in good revolutionary order. 
The experience of the second period of our struggle, i.e., the 
experience of retreat, will in the future probably be just as 
useful to the workers of at least some countries, as the 
experience of the first period of our revolution, i.e., the 
experience of bold attack, will undoubtedly prove useful to 
the workers of all countries. 

Now we have decided to halt the retreat. 

This means that the entire object of our policy must be 
formulated in a new way. 

The central feature of the situation now is that the 
vanguard must not shirk the work of educating itself, of 
remoulding itself, must not be afraid of frankly admitting 
that it is not sufficiently trained and lacks the necessary skill. 
The main thing now is to advance as an immeasurably wider 
and larger mass, and only together with the peasantry, prov- 
ing to tfiem by deeds, in practice, by experience, that we are 
learning, and that we shall learn to assist them, to lead them 
forward. In the present international situation, in the present 
state of the productive forces of Russia, this problem can be 
solved only very slowly, cautiously, in a business-like way, 
and by testing a thousand times in a practical way every step 
that is taken. 

If voices are raised in our Party against this extremely 
slow and extremely cautious progress, these voices will be 
isolated ones. 

The Party as a whole has imderstood— and will now prove 
by deeds that it has understood — that at the present time its 
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work must be organised exactly along these lines, and since 
we have understood it, we shall achieve our goal! 

I declare the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party closed. 

Published in 1922 in the book: Vol. S3, pp. 259-326 

Eleventh Congress 

of the Russian Communist Party 

(Bolsheviks). Verbatim Report, 

Moscow, Publishing Department 
of the Central Committee 
of the R,C,P. 




Name Index 


A 

AVKSENTYEV, Nikolai Dmit- 
rievich (1878-1943)— a Social- 
ist-Revolutionary Party leader, 
Minister of the Interior in the 
Kerensky government —9 

B 

BAUER, Otto (1882-1938)-one 
of the leaders of the Right 
wing of the Austrian Social- 
Democratic Party and the 
Second International, Adopted 
a hostile attitude towards the 
October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia. In 1918 and 1919 
he was Foreign Minister of 
the Austrian bourgeois repub- 
lic-301, 302, 320, 342 
BRUSILOV, Alexei Alexeyevich 
(1853-1926)— general in the 
tsarist army; in May, June 
and July 1917 was Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Russian 
army. In 1919 began to serve 
in the Soviet Army— 277 
BUBNOV, Andrei Sergeyevich 
(1883-1940)— prominent Party 
official and statesman; he 
joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1903 and took an active part 
in preparing and carrying out 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. From 1918 onwards 


Bubnov held responsible Party, 
government and army posts; 
a member of the Soviet 
Government of the Ukraine 
and of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party (Bolshevib). He 
belonged to the anti-Party 
group of Left Communists, 
and in 1920-21 he aligned 
himself with the Democratic 
Centralism group— 33, 34, 

164 

BUDYONNY. Semyon Mikhailo- 
vich (1883-1973)— Soviet 
Marshal and statesman and 
a member of the Bolshevik 
Party since 1919. In 1921 he 
commanded the First Cavalry 
Army which played an out- 
standing part in defeating 
Denikin’s whiteguard troops, 
White Poles and Wrangel— 
275, 277 

BUKHARIN, Nikolai Ivanovich 
(1888-1938)— joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in 1906. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he was editor of Pravda, 
and a member of the Central 
Committee Political Bureau 
and of the Comintern Executive 
Committee. Repeatedly opposed 
the Party’s Lmnist policy: in 
1918 headed the anti-Party 
group of Left Communists; 
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during the discussion on the 
trade unions carried on by the 
Party in 1920-21 he initially 
adq>ted a %uffer” position and 
tiien joined Trotsky’s group. 
In 1957 he was expelled from 
the Party for anti-Party 
activities— 31, 32, S3, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 44, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 100, 108, 163, 164, 
168, 213, 232, 287, 297 

C 

CHICHERIN, Oeorgy Vasilye- 
vich (1872-1936)— Soviet states- 
man and diplomat— 275, 276 

CHUCHm, F. G. (1883-1942)- 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1904 
and in 1918-19 carried under- 
ground work for the Party in 
the territory occupied by 
Kolchak’s troops— 175-78 

D 

DANISHEVSKY, Karl KhrisHa- 
novick (1884-1941)— joined 
the R.S.D.L.P. in 1900 and 
was a Bolshevik. In 1921 he 
was elected secretary of the 
Siberian Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the 
R.S.D.L.P.(B.) and later held 
various leading economic posts 
-249 

DENIKIN, Anton Ivanovich 
(1872-1947)-gcncral in the 
tsarist army, who was a hench- 
man of the Anglo-French and 
American imperialists and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
whiteguard aimed forces in the 
South of Russia during the for- 
eign armed intervention and 
the QvU War (1918-20). After 
the whit^ards were defeated 
by the Red Army in March 
1920 he fled abroad— 139, 146, 
154, 156, 179, 198, 200, 204, 
214, 216, 248, 250, 263 


DROZHZHIN---U9 

DZERZHINSKY, Felix Edmun- 
dovich (1877-1926)— Commun- 
ist and professional revolutio- 
nary; outstanding leader of 
the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state— 64 

E 

ENGELS, Frederick (1820-1895) 
-41,43,44, 73, 79, 118, 232, 
260, 261, 266 

G 

GORBUNOV, Nikolai Petrovich 
(1892-1938)— joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1917 and after 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he was secretary of the 
Council of People’s Commis- 
sars and Lenin’s personal sec- 
retary — 314 

GUSEV, Sergei Ivanovich 
(Drabkin, Y. D.) (1874-1933) 
—Bolshevik. During the 
October Revolution of 1917 
he was secretary of the Petro- 

S ad Military Revolutionary 
>mmittee; later a political 
worker in the Red Army 
(1918), head of the Political 
Administration and member of 
the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Republic (1921- 
23)-155 

H 

HANECKI (FORSTENBERG), 
Jakob (1879-1937) — prominent 
figure in the Polish and Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he was on the staff 
of the People’s Commissariat 
for Finance, and later engaged 
in diplomatic work — 276 
HILFERDING, Rudolf (1877- 
1941)— one of the opportunist 
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leaders of the German Social- 
Democratic movement and the 
Second International; in 1917 
he became the leader of the 
Independent Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany— 63 
HOFFMANN, Max (1869-1927) 
— German general, Chief of 
General Staff and in practice 
commander of the German 
troops on the Eastern Front 
(from September >1916 
onwards); he played a prom- 
inent role during the Brest 
peace negotiations between 
Soviet Russia and the countries 
of the Austro-German coali- 
tion— 24, 27, 29, 37 
HOirZMANN, A. Z. ( 1894 - 
1933) — he started to work in 
the revolutionary movement in 
1910. After the October Social- 
ist Revolution he held leading 
trade union and administrative 
posts and was a member of the 
Presidium of the All-Russia 
Central Council of Trade 
Unions (1920-21). During the 
Party discussion on the trade 
unions he supported Trotsky’s 
platform— 172, 230 


K 

KALEDIN, ■ Alexei Maximovich 
(1861-1918)— general in the 
tsarist army. After the October 
Socialist Revolution he was one 
of the leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary Cossacks on the 
Don, took part in forming the 
whiteguard “Volunteer Army”, 
and headed a Cossack revolt 
—12 

KAMENEV, Lev Borisovich 
(1883-1936)— joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in 1901. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, he was Chairman of the 
Moscow Soviet, Deputy Chair- 


man of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, member of the 
Central Committee Political 
Bureau. He repeatedly opposed 
the Party’s Leninist policy and 
in 1934 was expelled from the 
Party for anti-Party activities 
—154, 313, 314, 315, 316, 326, 
339 

KAMKOV, B. D. (1885-1938)- 
one of the organisers and 
leaders of the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party— 338 

KAU7SKY, Karl (1854-1938)- 
one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man Social-Democrats and the 
Second International; he was 
first a Marxist, later became a 
renegade Marxist and the 
theoretician of Centrism 
(Kautskyism)— a most danger- 
ous and harmful variety of op- 
portunism. After the October 
Socialist Revolution he openly 
opposed the proletarian revolu- 
tion and the working-class 
dictatorship, the Bolshevik 
Party and the Soviet state— 
63, 66, 117, 301 

KERENSKY, Alexander Fyodo- 
rovich (1881-1970)— Socialist- 
Revolutionary. After the 
February bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in 1917 he was 
Prime Minister of the bour- 
geois Provisional Government 
and Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief. After the October 
Socialist Revolution he actively 
opposed Soviet power and in 
1918 fled abroad— 9, 10, 12, 
16, 18, 21, 59, 146, 304 

KISELYOV, Alexei Semyonovich 
(1879-1938)— joined the 

R.S.D.L.P. in 1898, a Bolshe- 
vik. After the October Socialist 
Revolution he held responsible 
posts in government, economic 
and trade union organisations. 
He was a member of the anti- 
Party anarcho-syndicalist 
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group called the Workers’ Op- 
positioii<*-22S, 225 
KLYSmO, N, K. (1880-1937)- 
jotned the Party in 1904. 
After the October Socialist 
Rcvoluticm he held govern- 
ment, diplomatic and economic 
posts— 276, .277 

KOLCHAK, Alexander Vasilye- 
vich (1873-1920)— tsarist admi- 
ral, monarchist, one of the 
prominent leaders of the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionaries in 
1918-19, a henchman of the 
Entente powers. After the 
October Socialist Revolution, 
supported ^ the impenalists 
of the U.S.A., Britain and 
France Kolchak declared 
himself supreme ruler of Rus- 
sia and headed the military 
bourgeois-landowner dictator- 
ship in the Urals, Siberia and 
the Far East. Kolchak’s regime 
collapsed as a result of the 
onslaught of the Red Army 
and the growth of the revolu- 
tionary and guerrilla move- 
ment— 115, 139, 146, 156, 192, 
198, 200, 204, 248, 250, 306 

KOLW^AI, Alexandra Mi- 
khailovna (1872-1952)— profes- 
sional revolutionary, who took 
part in the Social-Democratic 
movement from the 1890s. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution, was People’s Com- 
missar of State Charity, in 
1920 headed the Women’s 
Department in the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.). 
During the trade union discus- 
sion in the Party (1920-21) 
she played an active part in 
the anti-Party Workers’ Op- 
position group— 212, 214, 216, 
217, 218, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
226, 227, 232, 342 

KORNILOV, Lavr Georgiyevich 
(1870-1918)— general in the 
tsarist army, monarchist, 


Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian army (July- 
August 1917). He headed a 
counter-revolutionary revolt in 
August 1917 and after its sup- 
pression was arrested and 
imprisoned. He then fled from 
the prison to the Don where 
he became an organiser and 
later commander of the white- 
guard “Volunteer Army’’— 8 
16, 21, 59, 134, 145 

KOSIOR, V. V, (1891-1938)— 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1907. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he held military, 
trade union and economic 
posts. In 1920-21 during the 
discussion on the trade unions 
in the Party he supported 
Trotsky’s platform — 336 

KRASIN, Leonid Borisovich 
(1870-1926)— prominent Soviet 
statesman; he was engaged in 
diplomatic work from 1919; in 
1922 he became People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade— 
200, 255, 277, 278, 314, 315, 
316 

KRASNOV, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1869-1947)— general in the 
tsarist army. Late in October 
1917 he commanded Cossack 
detachments thrown by 
Kerensky against Petrograd 
during an anti-Soviet revolt. 
In 1918-19, led the whiteguard 
Cossack army on the Don; in 
1919 he fled abroad where he 
continued to engage in anti- 
Soviet activities— 10 

KRESriNSKY, Nikolai Niko- 
layevich (1883-1938)— joined 
the Social-Democratic move- 
ment in 1903, People’s Com- 
missar for Finance of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and secretary of the 
Central Committee of the 
R.CP.(B.) in 1918-21. Later 
he was appointed Soviet pleni- 
potentiary in Germany and 
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Deputy People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affaire. In 1918, 
together with the Left Com- 
munists, he opposed the conclu- 
sion of the Brest Peace Treaty 
and during the Party debate 
on the trade unions (1920-21) 
supported Trotsky’s platform— 
163, 176 

KRYLENKO, Nikolai Vasilye- 
vich (1885-1938)— joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1904 and 
later became a prominent 
Soviet statesman. Took an 
active part in the October 
Socialist Revolution. In the 
first Soviet Government he was 
a member of the Committee 
for Army and Naval Affairs 
and later Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief. After 1918 
worked in Soviet judicial 
bodies- 32 

KRZHIZHANOVSKY, Gleb 
Maximilianovich (1872-1959)— 
veteran member of the Com- 
munist Party, well-known 
Soviet scientist and engineer. 
In 1920, on Lenin’s instruc- 
tions, headed GOELRO— the 
State Commission for the 
Electrification of Russia; from 
1921 to 1930 headed the State 
Planning Commission— 339, 
340 

KU7UZ0V, I. I (1885-1943)- 
Party member from 1917. After 
the Great October Socialist 
Revolution was engaged in 
trade union and Soviet govern- 
ment work— 231, 232 

L 

LARIN, Mikhail Alexandrovich 
(1882-1932)— joined the Social- 
Democratic movement in 1901, 
adopted a Menshevik stand. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he worked in 
government and economic 


organisations. During the Party 
discussion on the trade unions 
(1920-21) supported Bukharin’s 
platform, and then that of 
Trotsky-3Sl, 338, 339, 340, 
341 

LENIN, Vladimir Ilyich (1870- 
1924)-31, 58, 80, 160, 166, 
212, 225, 231, 275, 276, 279, 
333, 338, 339 

LEZHAVA, Anton Matveyevich 
(1870-1937)— Soviet statesman; 
joined the Party in 1904. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he held responsible 
economic and government 
posts— 245 

LIEBKNECHT, Karl (1871- 
1919)— a prominent leader of 
the German and international 
working-class movement. Dur- 
ing the November 1918 revolu- 
tion in Germany he and Rosa 
Luxemburg headed the revolu- 
tionary vanguard of the Ger- 
man workers. He was one of 
the founders of the Communist 
Party of Germany and a 
leader of the Berlin workers’ 
uprising in January 1919. 
After the suppression of the 
uprising he was assassinated 
by counter-revolutionaries— 
16, 24, 142 

LOMOV, G. /. (1888-1938)— 
joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1903; a professional revolu- 
tionary and subsequently a 
Soviet statesman. At the 
Second Congress of the Soviets 
entered the Council of People’s 
Commissars as People’s Com- 
missar for Justice. Left Com- 
munist in 1918—32 

LUTOVINOV, Yun Khnsanfo- 
vich (1887-1924)— joined the 
Party in 1904. In 1920, he was 
elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Metalworkers’ 
Union and the Presidium of 
the All-Russia Central 
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group called the Workers* Op- 
position->225, 225 

KLYSHKO, N. K. (1880-1957)- 
joined the Party in 1904. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he held govern- 
ment, diplomatic and economic 
posts— 276, 277 

KOLCHAK, Alexander Vasilye- 
vich (1875-1920)— tsarist admi- 
ral, monarchist, one of the 
prominent leaders of the Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionaries in 
1918-19, a henchman of the 
Entente powers. After the 
October Socialist Revolution, 
supported by the imperfalists 
of the U.S.A., Britain and 
France Kolchak declared 
himself supreme ruler of Rus- 
sia and headed the military 
bourgeois-landowner dictator- 
ship in the Urals, Siberia and 
the Far East. Kolchak’s regime 
collapsed as a result of the 
onslaught of the Red Army 
and the growth of the revolu- 
tionary and guerrilla move- 
ment-115, 139, 146, 156, 192, 
198, 200, 204, 248, 250, 306 

KOLLONTAI, Alexandra Mi- 
khailotma (1872-1952)— profes- 
sional revolutionary, who took 
part in the Social-Democratic 
movement from the 1890s. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution, was Pe^le’s Com- 
missar of State (marity, in 
1920 headed the Women’s 
Department in the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.). 
During the trade union discus- 
sion in the Party (1920-21) 
she played an active part in 
the anti-Party Workers’ Op- 
position group— 212, 214, 216, 
217, 218, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
226, 227, 232, 342 

KORNILOV, Lam Georgiyevich 
(1870-1918)— general in the 
tsarist army, monarchist. 


Supreme Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the Russian army (July- 
August 1917). He headed a 
counter-revolutionary revolt in 
August 1917 and after its sup- 
pression was arrested and 
imprisoned. He then fled from 
the prison to the Don where 
he became an organiser and 
later commander of the white- 
guard “Volunteer Army’’ — 8 
16, 21, 59, 134, 145 

KOSIOR, V. V. (1891-1938)- 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1907. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he held military, 
trade union and economic 
posts. In 1920-21 during the 
discussion on the trade unions 
in the Party he supported 
Trotsky’s platform— 336 

KRASIN, Leonid Borisovich 
(1870-1926)— prominent Soviet 
statesman; he was engaged in 
diplomatic work from 1919; in 
1922 he became People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade— 
200, 255, 277, 278, 314, 315, 
316 

KRASNOV, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1869-1947)— general in the 
tsarist army. Late in October 
1917 he commanded Cossack 
detachments thrown by 
Kerensky against Petrograd 
during an anti-Soviet revolt. 
In 1918-19, led the whiteguard 
Cossack army on the Don; in 
1919 he fled abroad where he 
continued to engage in anti- 
Soviet activities — 10 

KRESriNSKY, Nikolai Niko- 
layevich (1883-1938)— joined 
the Social-Democratic move- 
ment in 1903, People’s Com- 
missar for Finance of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and secretary of the 
Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) in 1918-21. Later 
he was appointed Soviet pleni- 
potentiary in Germany and 
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Deputy People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs. In 1918, 
together with the Left Com- 
munists, he opposed the conclu- 
sion of the Brest Peace Treaty 
and during the Party debate 
on the trade unions (1920-21) 
supported Trotsky’s platform— 
163, 176 

KRYLENKO, Nikolai Vasilye- 
vich (1885-1938)— joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1904 and 
later became a prominent 
Soviet statesman. Took an 
active part in the October 
Socialist Revolution. In the 
first Soviet Government he was 
a member of the Committee 
for Army and Naval Affairs 
and later Supreme Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. After 1918 
worked in Soviet judicial 
bodies— 32 

KRZHIZHANOVSKY, Gleb 
Maximilianovick ( 1 872-1959)— 
veteran member of the Com- 
munist Party, well-known 
Soviet scientist and engineer. 
In 1920, on Lenin’s instruc- 
tionS, headed GOELRO— the 
State Commission for the 
Electrification of Russia; from 
1921 to 1930 headed the State 
Planning Commission— 339, 
340 

KUTUZOV, 1 . 1 . (1885-1943)- 
Party member from 1917. After 
the Great October Socialist 
Revolution was engaged in 
trade union and Soviet govern- 
ment work— 231, 232 

L 

LARIN, Mikhail Alexandrovich 
(1882-1932)— joined the Social- 
Democratic movement in 1901, 
adopted a Menshevik stand. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he worked in 
government and economic 


organisations. During the Party 
discussion on the trade unions 
(1920-21) supported Bukharin’s 
platform, and then that of 
Trotsky-331, 338, 339, 340, 
341 

LENIN, Vladimir Ilyich (1870- 
1924)-31, 58, 80, 160, 166, 
212, 225, 231, 275, 276, 279, 
335, 338, 339 

LEZHAVA, Anton Matveyevich 
(1870-1937)— Soviet statesman; 
joined the Party in 1904. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he held responsible 
economic and government 
posts— 245 

LIEBKNECHT, Karl (1871- 
1919) — a prominent leader of 
the German and international 
working-class movement. Dur- 
ing the November 1918 revolu- 
tion in Germany he and Rosa 
Luxemburg headed the revolu- 
tionary vanguard of the Ger- 
man workers. He was one of 
the founders of the Communist 
Party of Germany and a 
leader of the Berlin workers' 
uprising in January 1919, 
After the suppression of the 
uprising he was assassinated 
by counter-revolutionaries — 
16, 24, 142 

LOMOV, G. /. (1888-1938)— 
joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1903; a professional revolu- 
tionary and subsequently a 
Soviet statesman. At the 
Second Congress of the Soviets 
entered the Council of People’s 
Commissars as People’s Com- 
missar for Justice. Left Com- 
munist in 1918—32 

LUTOVINOV, Yuri Khrisanfo- 
vich (1887-1924)— joined the 
Party in 1904. In 1920, he was 
elected to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Metalworkers’ 
Union and the Presidium of 
the All-Russia Central 
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Executive G>miiiittce; he was 
also a member of the Presidium 
of the All-Russia Central 
Council of Trade Unions. 
During the trade union discus- 
sion in the Party in 1920-21 
he was among the active 
members of the anti-Party 
Workers’ Opposition group- 
ies 

LUXEMBURG, Rosa (1870-1919) 
—a prominent figure in the 
international working-class 
movement, a leader of the Left 
wing of the Second Interna- 
tional. During the November 
1918 revolution in Germany 
she was one of the leaders of 
the revolutionary vanguard of 
the German workers and later 
took an active part in the 
Inaugural Congress of the 
Communist Party of Germany. 
In January 1919 she was ar- 
rested and assassinated by 
counter-revolutionaries— 69 

M 

MAKHAISKY-^m 

MAKHNO, Nestor Ivanovich 
(1884-19S4)— the leader of the 
counter-revolutionary kulak- 
anarchist detachments in the 
Ukraine which fought actively 
against the Soviet order in 
1918-21. After these bands 
were finally defeated in the 
spring of 1921, Makhno fled 
abroad-158, 227 

MARX, Karl (1818-1883)-51, 
65, 81, 112, 115, 117, 118, 260, 
261, 297, 319, 330 

MAXIMOVSKY, Vladimir Niko- 
layevich (1887-1941)— joined 
the Party in 1903 and after 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion held Party and govern- 
ment posts. During the negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of the 
Brest Peace Treaty took up 


a Left-Communist stand and 
in 1920-21 was active in the 
anti-Party Democratic Cen- 
tralism group — 157, 158, 159, 
160, 161, 168 

M AY SON— Amcricaxi corre- 

spondent in Berlin— 276 
MEDVEDYEV, S, P. (1885-1937) 
—joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1900 
and after the October Socialist 
Revolution was engaged in 
political work in the Red 
Army. He was one of the 
leaders of the anti-Party 
Workers’ Opposition group 
and later an active member of 
the New Opposition; was 
eventually expelled from the 
R.C.P.(B.) for anti-Party 
activities— 267, 270, 344 
MILONOV, Yuri Konstantino- 
vich (b. 1895)— joined the 

Party in 1912. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he was engaged in Party and 
trade union work. In 1921 he 
sided with the Workers’ Op- 
position group — 217 
MILYUKOV, Pavel Nikolayevich 
(1859-1943)— leader of the 
Cadet Party, ideologist of Rus- 
sian imperialist bourgeoisie, 
historian and publicist. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the bourgeois Provisional 
Government (1917), he 
advocated the policy of con- 
tinuing the imperialist war “to 
a victorious end’’. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he took part in organising for- 
eign military intervention 
against Soviet Russia and as 
an ^migr^ was active in white- 
guard organisations — 342 
MILYU7IN, Vladimir Pavlovich 
(1884-1938)— was active in the 
Social -Democratic movement 
from 1903, at first as a Men- 
shevik but then in 1910 joined 
the Bolsheviks. He was Deputy 
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Chairman of the Supreme 
Economic Council from 1918 
to 1921 and later held other 
responsible government and 
economic posts— 166; 167, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 250, 253, 256 

MIROSHNIKOV, Ivan Ivanovich 
(1894-1939)— joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in March 1917 
and during the foreign military 
intervention and the Civil War 
served in the Red Army. He 
was business executive of the 
Council of People’s Com- 
missars from 1921 to 1937— 
314 

MYASNIKOV, G. I (1889-1946) 
—joined the Bolshevik Party 
in 1906. He was an active 
member of the Workers’ Op- 
position group and in 1922 
was expelled from the 
R.C.P.(B.) for anti-party 
activities and repeated viola- 
tions of Party discipline— 344 

N 

NAPOLEON 1 (BONAPAKTE) 
(1769-1821)-empcror of 
France— 1804-14 and 1815—27 
NICHOLAS II (ROMANOV) 
(1868-1918)— last emperor of 
Russia— 19 

NOGIN, Victor Pavlovich (1878- 
1924)— joined the R.S.D.L.P. 
in 1898, a professional revolu- 
tionary and Bolshevik. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he was a member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Economic Council— 223 


0 

ORJONIKIDZE, Grigori Kon- 
stantinovich (1886-1937)— 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1M3 
and supported the Bolsheviks. 
A prominent member of the 


Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government— 319 
OSINSKY, N. (OBOLENSKY, 
Valeryan Valeryanoxnch) 
(1887-1938)— joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in 1907; one of 
the organisers of the Left Com- 
munist platform in 1918. In 
1920-21 he took an active part 
in the anti-Party Democratic 
Centralism group and in 1923 
joined the Trotskyitc opposi- 
tion. From 1921 to 1923 he was 
Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Agriculture— 157, 158, 161, 
168, 214, 216, 221, 330, 336, 
337, 338, 341 

P 

PETLYURA, Simon Vasilyevich 
(1877-1926)— one of the orga- 
nisers of the bourgeois-nation- 
alist movement in the Ukraine 
(1917-20)— 31 

PODBELSKY, Vadim Nikolaye- 
vich (1887-1920)- joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1905; a 
prominent member of the Com- 
munist Party and Soviet states- 
man. In May 1918 he was 
appointed People’s Commissar 
for Posts and Telegraphs of 
the R.S.F.S.R.-100, 101, 107 

PODVOISKY, Nikolai Ilyich 
(1880-1948)— joined the Bol- 
shevik Party in 1901; an out- 
standing Party worker and 
military figure. After the 
October Socialist Revolution he 
was elected to the Committee 
for Army and Naval Affairs, 
and put in command of the 
Petrograd Military District; in 
1919 he was appointed 
People’s Commissar for Army 
and Naval Affairs of the 
Ukraine— 32 

POPOV, P&vel Ilyich (1872- 
1950)— manager of the Cmtral 
Statistical Board— 247, 257 
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PREOBRAZHENSKY, Yevgeny 
Alexeyevich (1886-1987)— 
joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1903, After the October 
Socialist Revolution was 
engaged in Party and military- 
political work, associated him- 
self with the Left Communists 
in 1918. During the Party 
discussion on the trade unions 
(1920-21) supported Trotsky’s 
platform and was later ex- 
pelled from the Party for anti- 
Party activities— 242, 330, 333, 

PYATAKOV, Georgy Leonido- 
vich (1890-1937)— joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1910. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he was a member of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Government 
?nd in 1920 was appointed to 
economic and government 
posts. He repeatedly opposed 
the Party’s Leninist policy 
and in 1918 headed the anti- 
Party group of Left Commu- 
nists in the Ukraine; during the 
Party discussion on the trade 
unions (1920-21) he supported 
Trotsky’s platform and in 1936 
was expelled from the Party— 
101, 107, 108, no 

R 

RADEK, Karl Bemgardovich 
(1885-1939)— joined the Social- 
Democratic movement of 
Galicia, Poland and Germany 
early in the 1900s and the 
Bolshevik Party in 1917. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he worked in the People's 
Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs and was secreta^ of 
the Comintern Executive Com- 
mittee. He repeatedly opposed 
the Party’s Leninist policy as 
a Left Communist in 1918 and 
an active member of the 


Trotskyite opposition after 
1923. Expelled from the 
R.C.P.(B.) in 1936-33, 37, 163, 
164, 268 

RAKOS!, Matyas (b. 1892)- 
joined the Communist Party of 
Hungary in 1918. After the 
establishment of Soviet power 
in Hunrary (March 21 -August 
1, 1919) he was a member of 
the revolutionary government. 
From 1920 to 1924 worked in 
the Comintern Executive Com- 
mittee and in 1921 was 
elected secretary— 301 

RAKOVSKY, Khristian Geor- 
giyevich (1873-1941)— joined 
the Bolshevik Party in 1917. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution was engaged in 
Party and government work. 
He was an active member of 
the Trotskyite opposition and 
was eventually expelled from 
the Party for anti-Party 
activities in 1938 — 161, 164 

RASPUTIN, Grigori Yefimovich 
(1872-1916)— adventurer who 
exercised wide influence at 
Nicholas IPs court— 20 

RUDZUTAK, Yan Ernestovich 
(1887-1938)— joined the 

R.S.D.L.P. in 1905, an active 
Bolshevik; a prominent figure 
in the Communist Party and 
Soviet statesman — 229 

RYAZANOV, David Borisovich 
(1870-1938)— joined the Social- 
Democrats in the early 1890s 
and the Bolsheviks in 1917. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution worked in the trade 
unions. In 1918 opposed the 
conclusion of the Brest Peace 
Treaty, expelled from the 
Party in 1931 for anti-Party 
activities— 31, 213, 216, 231, 
232, 263, 340 

RYKOV, Alexei Ivanovich (1881- 
1938) — joined the Bolshevik 
Party in 1899. After the 
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October Socialist Revolution he 
held several responsible posts 
but repeatedl)^ opposed the 
Party’s Leninist policy . and 
was expelled frofti the Party 
for anti-Party activities in 
1937—103, 162, 166, 167, 171, 
172, 176, 223, 327, 338 

S 

SAFRONOV, Timofei Vladimi- 
rovich (1887-1939)— joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1912. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he held responsible 
government, Party and trade 
union posts. He repeatedly op- 
posed the Party’s policy; he 
associated himself with the 
Left Communists in 1918, and 
during the trade union dis- 
cussion in the Party in 1920-21 
headed the anti-Party Demo- 
cratic Centralism group— 156, 
157, 158-63, 166, 168, 173,214 

SAVINKOV, Boris Viktorovich 
(1879-1925)— one of the Social- 
ist-Revolutionary leaders. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he organised a 
number of counter-revolution- 
ary revolts and helped to 
organise military intervention 
against the Soviet Republic— 
224 

SCHEWEMANN, Filipp (1865- 
1939) — one of the leaders of 
the extreme Right, opportunist 
wing of the German Social- 
Democratic Party, He headed 
the coalition government of 
the Weimar Republic in 
February-June 1919 and 
helped to organise the ruthless 
suppression of the German 
worxing-class movement in 
1918-21—83, 87 

SEMYONOV, G. M. (1890-1946) 
—ataman of the Trans-Baikal 
Cossack army; from 1918 he 


wa^ed an armed struggle 
against the Soviet order in the 
Far East— 276 

SEREDA, Semyon Pafnutyevich 
(1871-1933)— a prominent 
Soviet statesman; he joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1903. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he held responsible 
government and executive posts 
-162 

SCHMIDT, Vasily Vladimirovich 
(1886-1940) — joined the Bol- 
sheviks in 1905 and was 
secretary of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade 
Unions from 1918 to 1928—95 

SHLY4PNIKOV, Alexander 
Gavrilovich (1885-1937)— 
joined the Bolshevik Party in 
1901. After the October Social- 
ist Revolution he entered the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
as People’s Commissar for 
Labour; later worked in trade 
unions and economic organisa- 
tions. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was an organiser and leader 
of the anti-Party Workers’ 
Opposition group. In 1933 he 
was expelled from the 
R.C.P.(B.)-159, 163, 217, 218, 
223, 226, 227, 228, 232, 264, 
265, 266, 267, 271, 332, 333, 

841 849 848 

SMIRNOV, V. M. (1887-1937)- 
joined the Bolsheviks in 1907. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution, member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme 
Economic Council. He aliped 
himself with the Left Com- 
munists in 1918 and was an 
active member of the anti- 
Party Democratic Centralism 
group in 1920-21. He was 
expelled from the Party in 
1927 for anti-Party activities 

SOKOLNIKOV, Grigori Yakov- 
levich (1888-1939) — joined the 
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Bolsheviks in 1905. After the 
October Socialist Revolution he 
held various diplomatic and 
military posts but was later 
expelled from the Party, in 
1936, for anti-Party activities— 
44, 303 

S017S, A. A. (1872-1945)— 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1898, 
an active Bolshevik. After the 
October Socialist Revolution he 
held responsible government 
and Party posts— 340 

S7ALIN, Joseph Vissarionovich 
(1879-1953)— 334, 335 

S70LYPIN, Pyotr Arkadyevich 
(1862-19U)— a tsarist states- 
man and rich landowner; 
Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Minister of the 
Interior (1906-11). His name 
is associated with a period of 
severe political reaction when 
capital punishment was used to 
put down the revolutionary 
movement (Stolypin reaction of 
1907-10)-21, 22 

SVNmA, L B, (b. 1887)- 
joined the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) in 
1905. After the October Social- 
ist Revolution he was engaged 
in Party work and teaching— 
101 

SVERDLOV, Yakov Mikhailovich 
(1885-1919) — outstanding 

leader of the Communist Party 
and Soviet statesman— 55, 69, 
73, 74, 75, 129, 136 

SVINHUFVUD, Pehr Evind 
(1861-1944) — Finnish states- 
man; in 1917-18 he headed the 
bourgeois government of Fin- 
land which resorted to terror- 
ism so as to combat the Fin- 
nish workers’ revolution of 
1918-85 

T 

70D0RSKY, Alexander Iva- 
rumck (1894-1965)— joined 
the Communist Party in 1918. 


In 1918-19 he was a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Vesyegonsk Uyead, Tver 
Gubernia; editor of the local 
paper Izvestia put out by the 
Vesyegonsk Soviet of Deputies 
and the newspaper Krasny 
Vesyegonsk. He wrote a book 
entitled A Year with a Rifle 
and a Plough which was highly 
commended by Lenin- 309 
70MSKY, Mikhail Pavlovich 
(1880-1936)— joined the 

Bolshevik Party in 1904. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion while holding responsible 
posts he repeatedly opposed the 
Party’s Leninist policy. In 
1928, together with Bukharin 
and Rykov, he led the Right 
opportunist deviationists in 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks)- 
157, 159, 163, 168 
7R07SKY, Lev Davidovich 
(1879-1940)-joined the 
R.S.D.L.P. in 1897; originally 
a Menshevik he joined the 
Bolsheviks in 1917. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he held a number of 

responsible government posts. 
In 1918 he opposed the con- 
clusion of the Brest Peace 
Treaty; in 1920-21 he headed 
the opposition during the Party 
discussion on the trade unions; 
in 1923 he started to wage a 
fierce factional struggle against 
Par^ policy, against the 

Leninist plan for socialist 

construction, holding that the 
victory of socialism was im- 
possible in the U.S.S.R. In 
1927 he was expelled from the 
Party and in 1929 banished 
from the U.S.S.R. for his anti- 
Soviet activities; in 1932 he 
was deprived of his Soviet 
citizenship— 34, 35, 36, 37, 66, 
166, 169, 172, 181, 225, 229, 
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230, 231, 275, 276, 277, 279, 
331, 341, 342, 343 
rSYVRUPA, Alexander Dmi- 
triyevich (1870-1928)— a prom- 
inent figure in the (Commu- 
nist Party and the Soviet state. 
He joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 
1898 and was an active 
Bolshevik. In early 1918 he 
was appointed People’s Com- 
missar for Food and held the 
post till late 1921 when he be- 
came Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
and the Council of Labour 
, and Defence. In 1922 and 1923 
he held the post of People’s 
Commissar for Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection— 71, 171, 
226, 227, 228, 249, 250, 316, 
326, 327 

TURGENEV, Ivan Sergeyevich 
(1818-1883)— great Russian 
writer— 293 

U 

URITSKY, Moisei Solomonovich 
(1873-1918) — an active member 
of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, who became a 
Bolshevik after the February 
1917 bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. On the question of 
the Brest Peace Treaty he 
adopted a Left-Communist 
stand. In 1918 he was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the 
Petrograd Extraordinary Com- 
mission to Combat Counter- 
Revolution and Sabotage— 33, 
37 38 

US^'rYALOV, N. V. (b. 1890)- 
a prominent Constitutional- 
Democratic leader. In 1918 in 
Siberia he headed the press 
bureau in Kolchak’s govern- 
ment— 306 

V 

VANDERUP, Washington (b. 
1866)— an engineer and a 


representative of Ameriom 
business interests, who came 
to Soviet Russia in 1920 to 
conclude a treaty for oil and 
coal concessions on Kamchatka 
-243 

VANDERVELDE, EmUe (1866- 
1938)— one of the leaders of 
the opportunist wing of the 
Belgian Workers’ Party and 
the Second Intematif^. He 
adopted a hostile attitude to 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion and gave active support 
to the armed intervention 
against Soviet Russia — ^342 

VINNICHENKO, Vladimir Ki- 
rillovich (1880-1951)— bour- 
geois Ukrainian nationalist. 
After the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution in 1917 
he was one of the organisers 
and leaders of the counter- 
revolutionary Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Rada; later, together with 
Pctlyura he headed the Direc- 
tory (the Ukrainian nationalist 
government in 1918-19) serv- 
ing first the German and then 
the Anglo-French imperialists. 
After the establishment of 
Soviet rule in the Ukraine he 
emigrated— 35 

W 

WOLFSON, S. D. (1879-1932)- 
joined the R.S.D.L.P. in 1902, 
an active Bolshevik. During the 
foreign military intervention 
and the Civil War (1918-20) 
he was working at the fronts 
organising Red Army sup- 
plies. After the war he held 
various economic posts — 339 
WILHELM II (HOHENZOL- 
LERN) (1859-1941)-German 
emperor and King of Prussia 
(1888-1918)-327 

WILSON, Woodrow (1856- 
1924)— President of the U.S.A. 
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(1913-21), one of the chief 
organisers of the armed in- 
tervention of the imperialist 
states against Soviet Russia— 
87, 110 

WRANGEL, Pyotr Nikolayevich 
(1878-1928) — ar<^-monarchi8t 
general in the ^arist army. 
During the foreira armed in- 
tervention and the Civil War 
(1918-20) he was a henchman 
of the Anglo-French and 
American imperialists; later he 
became one of the leaders of 
the counter-revolution in the 
South of Russia and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the white- 
^ard “armed forces of the 
South of Russia” (April- 
November 1920). After those 
forces were routed by the Red 
Army he fled abroad— 190, 
223 


Y 

YAROSLAVSKY, Yemelyan 
Mikhailovich (1878-1943)- 
prominent Communist Party 
member, well-known historian. 
After the Great October 
Socialist Revolution held 
responsible Party posts— 249 
YUDENICH, Nikolai Nikolaye- 
vich (1862-1933)- general in 


the tsarist army. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he was a member of the 
counter-revolutionary “North- 
Western Government” and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
whiteguard North-Western 
Army. He was widely 
supported by the Entente im- 
perialists and in 1919 he made 
two unsuccessful attempts to 
capture Petrograd— 139, 156, 
192, 198, 204, 240, 263 

YURENEV, Konstantin Konstan- 
tinovich (1888-1938)— an active 
member of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement and a prom- 
inent Soviet official— 159, 
160, 163 

Z 

ZINOVIEV, Grigori Yevseye- 
vich (1883-1936)— joined the 
Bolshevik Party in 1901. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, he was Chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet, member of 
the Central Committee Political 
Bureau and Chairman of the 
Comintern Executive Commit- 
tee. He repeatedly opposed the 
Party’s Leninist policy and 
was expelled from the Party 
for anti-Party activities in 
1934-75, 276, 277, 341 
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